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IN PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 

At the time they were affixing their nam'es to it. the 56 signers of the 
Declara "n of Independence quite naturally felt that the most noteworthy of 
fhe four distinct elements of that remarkable ^ocument was "s cone us.on 
whe e^n they formalized th^i. awesome- decision to "P^bl-h and declare That 
rheSe United Colonies are. and;of ^ght ought to be Free and Independent , 

^^The second most important section in their view, since they hadlearned 
the use of propaganda was the lengthy list of "injuries^ and usurpations al- 
WedW perpetrated by "the present King of Great Britain." Judging from dis- 
thTt ook plaL prior to the climactic event, there was special interest 
also rthe preamble knd its reference to "the Laws of Nature and of Nature s 
Sd • a ProposSon t'hat John Adams had in particular championed. Which 
leaves the seSim/nediitely fallowing the preamble, beginning with the 
rinaine words "We hold these truths to be self-evident. . . . , - 

Today as we celebrate the American Revolution Bicentennial, we would 
reverse tWs ranking. Independence is so well established as to be assumed 
kYnTceo ge III hfs been superseded by more reliable bogeymen, and philos- 
o'hf r?nolVr are preoccupied by the "Laws of Nature." at least in the 

'';5e3r tVuths that the signers held to be -1^^^^"^ 
the contrary to be an enduring inspiration to all mankmd^ ^'^^^'Ht^ 
the Drinciples of the Revolution above the event itself, and the history ot^tne 
Unit/rS tatethas in essence been a record of what has been done toward af- 
fording all citizens the "unalienable rights" of "life, liberty, and the pursuit of 

'Th^sTcJncepts did not of ccrse spring full bloom 

Jniaaination They were part of the common currency of Natures Law. a 
c^^pTrL theory which in fact was neither law nor a product of nature 
W rX a dream to be fought for. A crucial element of this dream was the 
asserttn "hat rTtio^^^^ creafures. possessing the God given capacity to ^earn 
and to reason, men also possessed the inherent right to select their own form 
of government and in general to determine their own fate. ^ ^ 
Reason learning- what we now generalize as education- were, m short, 
cruc a "ements of the American Revolution, and the B.centennia^ is thus n 
apt occa ion on which to re-examine that aspect of our national life. St.mula 
Tn of such reexamination is the purpose of this pubhcation. In ^t a number 
of Sistinguisked observers provide appraisals of the P^^. ^^P^;;^;; ^^^^^^^^ 
cation in the United States, as a starting point for considering how it may be 

"TsSaTs'proptVr^^^^^^ us. the great principles published and declared 
in 1776 are yet to be fully realized. Justice and equity sometimes seem elu ive. 
The oursuit of learning and other forms and sources of happiness during the 
pas! fwo c^uH^^^^^^^ 

4 L.V. GOODMAN 
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In 177S no Qirls were present in the classroom, the school 
'dalTemed Tgo on fore.er. and the rod saw lots of .act,on 

It was a crdde structure, chopped out of 'J'f 

but it exemplified for higher education the Spirit of 76 
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Public schooling was a major theme of Centennial exhibits, 
Zt thin a° now it had its problems-as well as its critics 
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AN EMPHASIS ON CHANGE 



Kinderiiartens new to most Americans in 1876. soon stirred 
a sgSe o'ver changes from the original German version 

In its evolving character and purposes, higher learning in the 
Uriited States has mirrored the principles of the larger ^soaety 

The Land-Grant college system launched by the Congressman 
from Vermont was to direct higher education down new paths 




It confounded the critics, produced a new b/eed °f f "f l"J^-^ 
and led to basic changes in the conduct of higher education 

Our schoolhouses have changed markedly ^^'"9 the past 
200 years, and not just physically but p sychologically as well 

Over the years since Benjamin Franklin gave them a boost 1^ 
braries h ave continued to play a distinctive role ,n American life 

Another rebellion called for in 1776 is ^till being waged -by 
women fighting for t reatment equal to that afforded men 

Durina her lifetime 11787-1870] Emma Willard witnessed arid 
dTr^uch to accomplish the opening of education to females 

The peculiar American fact is that a high regard for education 
has until recent times been offset by low regard for teachers 
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Parochial and' other nonpublic schools hive a'ven divers^ 
to American education, s ometimes against considerable odds 

The focus is on the individual student in sections of ESEA 
aimed at offering Federal aid to nonpublic school children 
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John I.Goodlad 



a Education may seem to some so stable as to be ^todgv b"t 
6 /„ its basic aspects thf change has be^n deep and^constant 
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Harry L Selden 



EDUCATION'S EVOLVING ftOLE 

Wendell Pierce 



A not-sojfr/end/y suit brought in 1874 produced a tar^dmark 120 
decision that paved the way for today's public fiigh schools 



As shaped by the individual States, our educational system 125 
has in turn been instrumental in shaping our national life 
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William C. Geer 
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L V. Goodman 



TOMORROW'S EDUCATION 

Ralph W. Tyler 

America's First Rublic High School 

Rob'CarrolI 

- Discpvering America 

Richard C. Spitzer 



Words aren't the only means of revealing Arpen'ca's story a 162 
point made down through the years by the Nation's artists i 



Building on the accomplishments of the past, the schoo/s of the 1 73 
future will be called upon to reach out in a range of nevJ directions 



Perched above the Town Watch and Hero Fire Engine No. 6, 179 ' 
Boston's English high launched a new era in American education 

Today as they have during the past 300 years, textbooks play the 1 81 
basic role in telling us who we are as a people and as a Nation 
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BY OSCAR HANDLIN 




he Revolution 
marked a decisive 
new departure in 
the history of 
education, as in 
many other aspects 
of American cul- 
ture — or at least, so 
it seemed tc contemporaries. Previously, as 
the convv«rntional wisdom then prevalent 
had it, the colonists had been shackled by 
the Euro.pean past; anachronistic ideas 
and outmoded institutions had stifled 
innovation and inhibited progress. Now 
liberated, the citizens of the ReTpublic 
would develop new modes of instructioa. 
Free men, stimulated by the erivironmfiHt 
of opportunity, would transform every 
Ispect of the learning process. New 
colleges sprouted rapidly; ai«d the Nation 
buzzed with schemes for improvement 
nurtured by confident expectations that 
the obligations of citizensh'ip required a 
system of education capable of training the 
latter day equivalents of Roman senators. 



Dr. Handlin isCarl H. Pfoahevmcr University 
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The reality, however, did not quite 
match the rhetoric. The intellectuals who 
wielded the pen in graceful essays were free 
and easy in their promises of the inevitable 
rewards of such a system. But the bard- 
bitten fanners, merchants, and artisans 
who held the purse strings were cautious 
indeed as they counted up the costs m 
increased taxes. Many a good intention 
withered; unfulfilled; £.nd most of the 
newly founded colleges either never opened 
their doorsor quickly closed them. Besides, 
a society long close to the frontier found 
difficulty in recruiting and holding 
talented teachers. 

Above all.' it proved not at all easy to 
break away from the traditions of the 
Colonial era. The Revolution did make aJ 
difference, not because it marked a turn in 
a totally new direction, but bjjcauSe. the 
fruitful debate it evoked compelled people 
to consider what they had formerly trfken 
for granted. The result \^as not a total 
break with the past, but a sul) tie 'shift m 
the pace and emphasis of .development. 

Well before 1776. American education 
felt the pressure _of_ competing, even 
contradictory, impulses that cbntinued-to 
create crosG-currents in its development for 
two centuries. An pndlessly unravelling 
argument thus echoed through the decades 
between those who insisted lhat the 



primary function of the schools was to- 
transmit an inherited body of culture and 
those who wished to focus attention orP 
training in useful skills. The inability to 
make a clear-cut choice created one of the 
persistent patterns in the mode of learning 
in the United States. 

From the very start, it seemed plausible 
to expect that the. schools would preserve 
the European culture, secular and 
religious, that had crossed the Atlantic 
with the first settlers. The founders of the 




ft 



Massachusciis Bay Colony worried lest they 
and ihcir ehildren he left without a 
ministry capalile of reading and 
interpreting God's word, as handed, down 
in the Hebrew. Greek, and Latin 
•SciVptures: and they feared also how their 



Puritans had been. All were eager to justify 
their departure from the old homeland by 
stressing^ the distinctive quality of the 
culture they w'ould develop in the New 
World. On the other hand, they were 
equally determined somehow to transfer to 



.rJr.,,..,* ij r -r ^M"""> ^»^iv.«mncu somcnow to transfer to 

cxpriment would fare ,f future ^ their adopted country the values brought 

trriln^; n the places of their birth. They wishel 

lnenw?« 1 ' "7'"' ''''' "^^ ^^''^ bpcpme -A^ierica^, to 

,aione HI the dread rhat rhi» r »M»:irf..«. r^^.,, i. ; k . < _ ^ • 



jaione HI the dread that the departure from 
. the mother tountry might lead t(5 a relapse 
to barbarism. The men and women who 
came to, New- Nether I and and the colonics 
to the south shared ^ that sentiment, 
although to a* les.s intense degree, and 
hoped that by providing' enough 
in.struetion they could head it' off. 

Colonial .society .dirf become more 
stable: but'with the emergence of the 18th 
century. Americans 'still fdt the 
dependence of provincials ^upon the 
metropolis. The most important influences 
in religion, science, art. and literature- 
emanated from England, and in the , New 
World only the school could equip ynung 
people with the knowledge and skills to 
receive and assiroilatc the developments in 
those fields across the ocean. 

Independence. pa r a d ox ica 1 1 y ^ 
heightened the need. The national 
emotions stirred up by the '^Re.Yolutlon 
prodded Americans into proving that their 



learn English, yet aiso^ not*"to forget^the 
ancestraj'; heritage. '^Always the .schools 
accepted' as one of their functions 
preservation of the Nation's antecedent 
heritage. Precisely because the schools 
stood somewhat apart from life, were not 
Jjltogether practical, Americans looked to 
them for performance of that .task. "' 

Yet the schools were also expected to be 
"u.seful." a function not altogether 
compatible with that of a repository of 
culture and therefore always a source of 
tension. 

In the 17th . and 18th centuries, most 
useful -which is to say practical -skills in 
the society were acquired in workshops or 
on farms, within the family or through 
apprenticeship. Only gentlemen then 
wished more learning than was required to 
read the Bible. As time.passcd and society 
bpcame^jTi^orc democratic, access to the 
schools spread and with it a desire to alter 
their curricVlums in more practica 



^ — ii.tu jj.uviii^^ cnai tneir ^ tncir curncViIums in more practical 

culture was not mfefior to that of the Old direction. Ear^ on. for instance writing 

1 er' lure^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^"^^ ^^^^^ utilitarian 

Utcrature. art. and arrhunrfurr^ ,1 _ .... 



literature, art,* and architecture yielded an 
outpouring of lengthy , epics, massive 
canvases, and ambition^ proposals for 
great monuments. Noah Webster, for the 
same reason, compiled spellers -jand 
dictionaries to help define the distinctive 
language of liis Country, and Thomas 



arts, not only those of penmanship but also 
the related skills connected with the 
conduct of business enterprise. That made 
sense. Citizens who grudged a few extra tax 
dollars annually for the -public schools 
willingly paid thc^fees to equip their sons 
with a fine hand or with the secrets of 



1 cr ■ t ■> . vyim a line: ndiiu or witn the secrets of 

Jeffe^on drejj^ed of a hicrarchyTpf Schools double-entry bookkeeping that would help 
wnicn would train the talented to lead thp 



which would train the talented to lead the 
Nation. 

Despite the straining for difference, 
however, the language of the United States 
retained its roots in that of England, as did 
the. literature, art, arid architectare. The 
desire for achievement emphasized the 
importance of mastery of the European 
techniques available to most Americans 
only throughVthe formal educational 
system. The sciences were as inriportant as 
the arts and the classics in the process of 
transnriittal; as long as Europe took the 
lead in discovery and scholarship, the 
school was the most important means of 
follow^ing. Well into the 20th century., 
American boys and girls struggled with 
Latin and algebra to catch up with the Old 
World, and to surpass it. Large borrowings 
from abroad shaped the coffitent of a good 
part* of thpir instruction 



in la^er S^fe. In the 19th century, the same 
impulse led to the formation in many cities 
of mechanics' institutes in wh^ch ambitious 
young men could improve themselves, that 
is, acquire information that would expand 
their earning power. Private, proprietary, 
"business colleges** in time performed the 
same function. 

Yet Americans were not content to tet 
these eminently practical and useful 
subjects stand merely for what they were. 
Instead, an insistent trend drew together 
technical and traditional instruction, 
partly out of the democratic belief that a- 
^unified educational system ought to 
include all forms of learning.' partly out of 
a sneaking respect 'for culture \nd^ ■ 
resentment of any elite efforts to - 
monopolize it. 

The institutions supported by public 
funds most clearly demonstrated the 



• „ r • . i«..vAo iii^^ai <.ieaiiy uemonstrateo the 

-.Jiyfth^rm^^^^^ each_ process of adaptation.. Urban high schools 

juccessive wave of immigrants repeated and m¥nulT traimng insTuuW^^a^^^ 
:hc experience of the early pioneers. The State univer^itiSTraime'd* support on the 
Uluudes of the Irish. Germans, Poles, and basis of the utility of i^rhat they taught- 
"'ere as ambiguous as those of the their initial problem was to overcome the 
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hostility of farmers and ' artisa'rts a 
argued that the best way to learn was in 
field by wielding a pitchfork or in the si 
by swinging a haihmer. It was "-tf 
necessary to disclaim any pretensions 
fancy ^rourses. dead languages, j 
parchment diplomas. But no sooner \ 
v-the buildinj^ up and the appropriation 
hand thi^^n the polish began. The 4iler,- 
^ and .the . alisiract intruded vin to >x 
"curriculum, and the distinction ^betwe 
the practical and the cultural began 
waver. 

he standing interplay within t 
same system between utilitarianis 
and the pressures toward brp; 
general education was distinctive to tl 
United States.. In Europe the line which !< 
. from elementary school through the lyct 
to the university was entirely separate fro: 
that which led to technical and vocation 
training. In America, the historic need 1 
accommodate the two together infiuence 
both types of instruction; the cultural an 
pract;jcal. never permitted to stray fa 
apart, remained exposed to the questio'r 
What were they for? To that extscnt. th 
system always remained accountable t 
society; 

In the lasi quarter of the 19th century 
the schools acquired still another function 
that of classifying the students who passes 
through them in order to direct each to th< 
occupation appropriate to his 'or lie 
talents. Education was subtly linked t< 
social mobility. 

Until then, the family had borne th< 
obligationjaf sorting out and preparing the 
members of the oncoming generation for 
their.status in life. Daughters, as a matter 
of course, were expected to play the same 
roles ds their mothers, and sons to ply the 
trades of their fathers. When the great 
bulk of the population^-^s agricultural, 
the problem of choice had not been 
difficult ;..one generation fojiowed another^ 
in the same calling although perhaps^'in a 
different location. In town, also, the family 
was crucial: .boys either picked up the 
parental craft at home or learned through 
apprenticeship in another household. Even 
the ambitious youngsters who wished to 
move into the learned prpfessions — 
divinity, law, and medicine - usually did so 
by serving a minister, lawyer, or doctor ; a?' 
latp as Lincoln's tjme. no^. formal 
procedures for schooling in the professions 
were required. 

Powerful social md economic forces 
altered the situation in the 19th century. 
• The population never ceased to move- 
frpm^^ E^st to West from South to North. * 
away from the country into the city, away 
.1^1^'^ industry. New 

machines'; hew sources of~^6wer. and new 
methods of distribution transformed the 

most important brancl}es of the productive 
system. AoDrenficeshin rh*»r^f«,.« Ak^^**^A 



t;\cepi.>in a few shchcred crafts like the 
DutUftns uacl<-*s. Jn which traditional 
lechnlques remained intact. In the Huui, 
evcr-ch'angins environment of the United' 
States after 1870, children no4ongcr took it ^ 
for granted that they would visually foUow 
the occupations of their?i pa rents. Kmship 
networks were no longer adequate, and an 
alternative method of finding rtichcs foi" , 
the young or of sorting them out i^nd 
preparing them for future carccfs Ava^ 

essential. ( . 

• Americans thrust the rcipo^sibilitV for 
performing that function upon the schools 
and. in the process, transformed the system 
of education so that it. could do the job of 
selection and of vocational training: The 
schools were the appropriate instruments 
because thev had ^ asserted the claim 
that thev were usef * -.d M ihe same time 
the. convcvors of culture, they could 
demonstrate the validity of their claim by 
providir^g a series of filters at the crucial 
stages of life which would direct each 
individual to the station his talents 
deserved. The Jef fcrsoni an- view of 
cdQltation as an instrument for defining 
the aristocracy of talent to lead the-Nation 
\hus broadened into a visjon of a 
mechanism for assigning all places m 
society. 

The concept of the school as the testing 
ground for abilitv was in accord wuh the 
democratic impulses gaining power. as the 
ccnturv d^cw to a close. It offered a means 
of dissolving all the relics of privdege and 
inherited status which limited equality of 
opportunity. Within the walls of the school 
neither familv. nor wealth, nor race, nor 
creed would count, only meru. On ihis 
neutral ground, therefore, each person 
could compete without handicap in the 
contest for the success to which all aspired. 
That the practice fell far short of these 
standards, and that family, race, and 
creed'* still counted did not, diminish the 
power of the' ideal. 

For a ccnturv. American schools 
strussled to adapt themselves for servfce as 
channels of social mobility. Only criteria 
administration. organization: jind 
teaching ihA were uniform and standard 
would enable them to turn out a product 
bearing credentials recognizable as valid in 
cverv part of the country. The old hit or- 
miss davs when each institution densed its 
own curriculum and hired whatever 
instructors it could afford were no longer, 
adequate. A system developed within 
which the child passed through successive, 
clearlv articulated stages to his destination:- 
Elementary, secondary, and higher 
educition' formed a threcticred 

teaching, anct 
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Ti^FcRanfern- of— scrutiny,^ . 

testing, in the effort to locate abili-.Tand to 
Hir,.ct each pupil to his or her proper role 
,9^ife. 10 " 



To insure the efficiency of the process 
demanded professionalism .of staff. 
Trained teachers and^ administrators 
would not onlv command knowledge of the 
subjects taught but also of the procedures 
for convcving* the information and skills 
and for evaluating the progress of the 
.ytudcnts. The evolving bureaucratic 
structure crowded out the casuals who had 
formerly moved in and out c^f teaching, the 
expedients being to insist .upon a dcfmcd 
course of preparation and to establish firm 
qualifications for entering upon and 
advancing in careers in the schools. 

In retrospect, the imperfections of the 
system are Qvident. Residual biases favored 
some-families..jeth^aic groups, regions, and 
clas.ses at the expeSFe-o^otber^ Jromihe 
perspective of the 1970s; the conditions of 



competition seem to have been far from 
equal; and the very conception of a merit- 
oriented competitive |6rocess may be 
questioned. But viewed in the context of 
the era in which it developed, the 
educational system deserves a m^ore 
favorable judgment; in a period of rapid 
change, it undoubtedly furthered social 
mobility and it inhibited "stratification 
thus helping. to preseYve in an industrial 
environment the open access to. 
opportunity the frontier had provided in 
the rural ''pas^t. 

The evolving American schools after 
1870 also performed, another social 
function. Ever more often they were, 
expected, in addition to whatever else they 
did. to act as agencies of acculturation and 
^a'ssikiilatioh..Jnxtru(:ting their charges in ^ 



. wide vnriciy of modes of correct hchnvior 
ranguig m s^ope from ihc proper nictJuHl.s 
ot brushing the iccih to safe driving, ^ 
All those niiitters of health. hygienO 
HKuniers. and morals had formerly been 
among ih^ duties of the family and the 
church. Changing circumstances had 
brought them withirj.. the orbit of the 
school, A rchitively hdniogeneous.' largely 
rural society had been able to leave these 
concerns^ in private hands on the 
^issuniption that everyone shar.cd the sarlie 
communal views and attitudes. Any child 
reared in any good family and any church' 
would learn the same lessbns of duties td 
hmiself and to his neighbors. The few who 
did not were subject to correction and care 
by mstitutions for d eviants. 

;^ncse assumptions 
ecame ever less 
tenable after .1870. 
The population 
remained unsettled 
and in a fashion 
more disconcerting 
than before. The 




Yankees who moved from Connecticut to 
Ohio in 1820 carried with them family 
structure, style of life, and churches- not 
totally,mtact. perhaps, but intact enough 
to adapt to the new environment. By 
contrast, migrants who arrived in Chicago 
after 1870 found that the urban situation 
radically transformed all transplanted 
institutions. In the great anonymous, 
impersonal cities, conventional controls 



lost their binding quality, the inHuence-of 
parents and churches grew weaker, and 
the intermixture of diver.se peoples under- 
mined, the a.ssumption <hat all shared the 
,same values: Old maxims did not readily 
iipply to the new circumstances; the tried 
and true injunctions to^ neighborliness. 
thiiff, honesty, and respect for the rights of • 
others did not as neatly fit the 
circumstances, on the .sidewalks of New 
York as they had down on the farm. 

The di.screpancies were most evident in 
relationship with the millions of European. 
Canadian, and Mexican immigrants. The 
men and\ women who met the -Nation s 
need for labor seemed totally alien, 
babbling away in incomprehensible 
tongues, worshiping in strange churches, 
and set apart by culture, hfc style, and 
ways of thinking. There could be no' 
assurance that the Poles. Italians. Jews, 
and Turks who resided in dose propi'nquity 
to one another and to the native Americans 
, could comprehend one another or qoexi<;t 
without conflict or disqrder.*" Yet ihf: 
children growing up in all such families 
were Americans; and they would $ome day 
have To deal as citizens with New World 
problems. They could hardly be expected 
to learn to do so in. Old World homes. 
Th^y would have to find the way through 
.some other agency. ; 

The plight of the children of native 
Americans, while less vilible. was almost 
as grave. They too suffered from the 
madequacy of the training available from* 



their parents. As well e,xp<Ti'ilie c(Afclim;m 
U) teach his sons to drive a iocciioVive oi 
motor ca. asexpeci.hini to instruct them in 
the behavior nieir()pt)liian life demanded. 
And' indeed, as authority drained away 
from |he faniily and the church, parents 
themselves welcomed the opportunity to 
transfer elsewhere the responsibility' , for 
socializing their 'offspring. 

The burden fell upon the already 
ovvrbu rdened ed uca t ion a I system . The 
schools were repositories of the .sciences, 
which steadil) displaced tradition as the 
source of answers to the important ques- 
tions of life. To the extern that people 
sought ,gui(|ance from medicine, 
economics, and sociology rather than from' 
,the memories of their grandparents, it 
made sense i\i entru.st children to the 
instituirions which conveyed these 
organized bodies of knowledge. The 
schools had the prestige, which family and 
church lost, to set the .standards of correcl 
behavior and thought. 

Nevertheless, the schools did not 
threaten the diversity .characteristic "of 
society in the United Statc3. No*^ingle 
group had the power through them to 
impose its preferences, upon the others. 
Neutrality was a poljtical necessity of " 
public educational systems which could not g 
risk the enmity of any bloc of voters; and 1 
dissenters, anyway, always had the option 
of founding private schools of their own. 
As a result, deviant views were generally 
tolerated, even if not acArded complete 
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i-iiualitv, Aaministrators and tcaclurs hail 
to balance the ariaiply lh;-.l they knew 
what was g<KHl for their pupils against the 
necil for taking account of the variety ot 
views in a pluralistic society. ^ 

The efforts of Ann rican schools to meet 
the -needs of a rapidly changing and 
expan.ling country were only partially 
successful. The obstacles were immense, 
ivervthing- had to be created afresh. 
,lespite the wealth of the country, resources 
•for education were usually meager: and 
the dispersal of control among many local 
authorities left no one in a position to 



.U-nne the Central goals of the system. 
Since, in addu.ion., the teaching career in 
iK- United' States did not customarily 
,„rax t the most talented, the shortcomings 
„1 the schools wer,e hardly surprising,, But 
their achievements were nonethe ess 
impressive, without parallel in the modern 
w./rkl judged by- the vast population 

served, the variety of fun^-"""^'."^"^"^" ; 
and the social needs met. Wuh all its 
imperfections, the systl-m of education 
made .significant contributiotis to 
^ democracy in ihc country within which it 
bpcratVci , 
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acked between a thin 
board and a sheet of' 
clear horn wete the , 
major materials of 
Colonial elemenfar^^ 
education— the 
alphabet and the:.y^ 
■||»|j^ ^p».«^«^ Lord 's Prayer. Thi<::^ 
"hornbook, " as thissimfe wooden- text -f^ 
t&i known, uias often the only : , :::.'yi^m 
instructional tool available to prtmary.;,!^^ 
schoolchildren of the period. Oncetheym 
^ had inastered itsfmdameniaU^ yotMfC&M 
Mars progressed to cdtechtsm lessonsi^ 
' abandoning their hornbooksJo youngerMt 
brothers and sisters; and, because (>ftheM 
resilience of their design, handme-domj^ 
hornbooks endured childhood after/ ::^}^ 
childhood, until mass printed readers anak 
more elaborate teaching malertals 
them obsolete. ^ vOJ 
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Hornbook of the Bghtoenih Century, .:!|| 
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here he is! The 
Master s coming!" 
Jeremiah bladstpne 
abruptly reversed his 
direction, 
abandoned the 
squirrel he had boeA ' 

tr. ^ ^ T ^ chasing, and dashed 

.OH-ard the schoolhouse. Following 35 or so 
-other boys of assorted ages, sizes, and " 
backgrounds, he neatly vaulted the two 
toot wppden fence, ran up the path, and - 
pushed inside the door of the one- room - 
woodrn building. The year was 1775^in'the 
MassachusettsXolony. and Jeremiah 
Gladstone was nine. years old. 
^ Once inside, the "boys wasted no time in 
findmg their seats, for Master Dove was not* ^ 
noted for dealing kindly with tardy pupils 
The Master arrived promptly at 7 a.m/ih 
and fall and 8 a.ifi. in the 
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. wmter. and he expected tosee his students 
m their seats when he arrived. Jeremiah 
was not interested in incurring the Master s 
wrath, so he wedged himself onto one of 
the^ackless benches in the first row. on :he 
sidc5r pf.,the room'. 

there were two rows of pine benches on 
tftrec sides of the room, facing the huge 
pot.bellied.stove in th^ center. Behind the 
benches, against e.ach'wall.,ther<^ was a 
contmuous. sloping shelf at waist level 

which the older students used - as a 
support to lean against while they were 
studying, and as a desk while they were 
writing. There was a narrower shelf under 
u on which they could store their books 
and supplies. Within the square of the 
outer benches, there was a line of lower 
benches for the smaller children. The 
space in the middle of the room served as a 
Kind of s^age for recitations. 



The Master s desk was in tfie fronrof irhi 
room, next to the door. Jeremiah knew 
that mside that massive piece of oak were 
• the tops, balls, marbles, and other 
forbid J& items which Master Dove 
confiscated from his pupils with uncanny 
regularity. Just yesterday. Jeremiah himsel 
had been the victim of the Master s quick 
hand, and had lost the.prized penknife 
which his older brother Thoma.s had 
entrusted to him last summer. He had 
promised to guard it whil- Thomas was 
away at college in nearby Cambridge, and 
Jeremiah dreaded disappointing his brothei 

While he brooded, the din in, the 
classroom mounted to an earsplitting 
pitch. Then suddenly it stopped, gnd the * 
toom became silent. Jeremiah dragged 
himself out of his miserable reverie and 
waited expectantly for Master Dove to 
march through the door. As usual, he 
prayed that one of these days the Master 
would arrive having been transformed the 
previous night into a kind, twinkling man • 
maybe someone like his uncle Joseph, who 
always had a piece of maple sugar in hi& - 
pocket and could make anyone laugh". 

But. alas, today was not the day for in 
strode Master Dove looking rigid and sour 
brandishing the dreaded, ever-present 
ferule, with his three-cornered hat riding 
maje<?ti^H>- atop his impeccable gray wig 
Even his worn gray silk waistcoat with its 
rows of silver buttons rode rigidly on his 
lanky frame, as if reluctant to H ow 
naturally for fear of being punished. 

Jeremiah found it hard to believe that 
the schoolmaster had been born with^such 
a sour disposition, a id he was forever 
looking for some sad. mystical reason for 
Master Dove's transformation. The lad's 
father, who knew a lot about most things 
and didn't put much stock in sad 
mysticism, said that Master Dove was 
probably "of a sour ber/' because he had 
to work very hard, not only teaching his 
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^ * ^P*^s 2i^so helping-to maintain the 
^ool building, for which he was paid only 
X-3fO per year. Jeremiah thought that was a 

let of money to pay such a crotchety 
person. / 

L " "Good morning. Master Dove," chanted 
t the^^boys in unison, at no seeming cue other 
r than the Master's arrival ai his desk. He 
peered over the top o£ hi? square, tortoise- 
shell glasse§. and gazed at his charges who 
shifted uncomfortably against one another. 

.^Jeremiah knew by heart what the 
^procedure for the day would be. It would 
start with the "first class*' ( the oldest boys) 
reading from the Scriptures. Then would 
come the thawing and warering of the ink. 
in preparation for writing, which 
consumed a major portion of the morning. 
Ndt a meticulous person by nature. 
Jeremiah didn't care much for the 
I discipline involved in copying for page 
(|after page such phrases as "Contentment is 
u virtue" or "Procrastination is the thief of 
time'/ — two of Mas{eT Dove's favorites — 
until he had mastered the letters. He was 
condoled, nevertheless, by his fascination 
I -with the ink he used and the process of ink- 
[ making that his father had taught him 
f when he started going to school. Together 
,they had gathered the bark of swamp 
mj^ple and boiled it in an iron kettle io give 
l^it a more perfect black color. When it 
^thickened, they had added copperas, or 
green vitriol to it. Jeremiah loved to dip his 
quill pen into the ink and make huge swirls 
on hrs paper, but he knew that paper was 
scarce arid must not be wasted.- 

Afti r writing, it would be the turn of the 
setond class to read from the Scriptures, 
and then the turn of Jeremiah's class. Aftet; 
that, the smallest children would be called^ 
out to read a sentence or two from their 
reader, the Hornbook, since they were not 
yet ready to read from the Scriptures. 
Jeremiah still had his Hornbook, which 
really wasn't a book at all. It was a thin 
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board on which was pasted a printed leaf 
containing the alphabet and some short 
sentences. This was covered with a thin 
sheet transparent horn to protect it from 
the in>, . ;bly dirty fingers it would fall 
prey to. 

Promptly at half past ten each morning, 
the boys were allowed to go outside for a 
short recess. On the way back inside, each 
child was permitted a drink v^if water from 
the pail near the door, but Jeremiah was 
always one of theiast ones back inside so he 
generally got only '4 longing look at the 
water,. and a menacing look from Master 
. Dove. 

The rest of the morning was spent 
working on spelling, and Jeremiah liked to 
make this part of the day into a game. 
While Master Dove read out words from 
the handsome WATTS Compleat 
SPELLING-BOOK, and then waited as ^ 
the class spelled the words out loud, 
Jeremiah tried to sec how often he could be 
the first to finish. 

And then it was time for lunch. Jeremiah 
walked fhe half-mile home for lunch with 
his cousin George, who was 1 1 and in the 
first class, and George's brother Matthew, 
who was seven and. tojeremiah's mind, a 
hateful pest. Jeremiah wished his own 
brothers were closer to him in age so they 
could walk home from school with him. 



* each day after t^ic boys went home. 
Supposedly the schools were built for 
everyone, rich or poor, and tosome.pec 
thnt even meant girls. Abigail and 
Rebecca, however, took dancing lesson! 
instead because their parents thought t 
was more important. 

After lunch. Jeremiah returned toscl 
for the afternoon, which commenced i 
each class reading out loud in turn froin 
The New England Primer, an 88-page, 
3 l/2-in(:hby4 1 /2-inch leather-bound 
book which, except for some spelling 
lessons and an occasional illustration, 
didn't hold Jeremiah's interest. He knew 
was importanc to learn^he Westminster 
Catechism, but he had great difficulty 
memorizing the tedious questions and 
answers. He forced himself toconcentra 
on it because. he knew he would have to 
recite a portion this Sunday in church, 2 
he definitely didn't want to disgrace his 
family by not being prepared. Aside froi 
the obvious embarrassment in church fo 
any child who had not memorized his 
catechism. Master Dove s own brand of 
disapproval, manifested with the help of 
the ferule, was not somethingjeremiah 
coveted. ' 

When each class had completed its 
reading from the primer, there was more 
spelling, and finally some arithmetic. 



but Thomas was 15 and srudvine: at tu i_ i r . • . . 

Harvard College, andjabez was only three m ' Tr^ "^.7^^^°°*^ ^""l'^'' ^'"^y^ 
Nearer his own age were his two sisters, ^^^^^r Dove, like most school mas tera. 
ten-year-old Abigail, and Rebecca, who 
was eight and his favorite. Theii days were 
spent at home with their mother, learning 
how to cook and sew. because as Jeremiah's 
father rightly said. "A gentleman has no 
. interest in an educated woman. "Jeremiah 
thought that this made sense because most 
girls were silly-anyway. although. he 
recently overheard his parents saying that 
some.of the daughters of the townspeople 
were attending school for a couple 6f hours 
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each boy pages of handwritten rules and 
problems from a manuscript sum-^book 
whsch he had studied from when he was i 
boy. Jeremiah couldn't imagin ^thag the 
Master had ever been a boy. much less or 
who had had as much trouble struggling 
with problems and sums as Jeremiah 
himself did. 

The boys were usually weary by this 
time, because the day was long,, and they 
knew it was almost five o'clock, the time 
that school was dismissed. The fire in the 
stove was waning, and Jeremiah was .chill^ 
and hungry. The dismally vacant walls ar 
; 'stained, gritty wjndows didn't do much to 
: cheer him up. and he sorely wished there* 
. was something of interest in the classroom 
\ for him to look at. Across the room, two o 

the youngest boys were fidgeting and' 
: pushing each ot her. t rying to see who 
I would be forced off the bench and into th 
[ Master's wrath first. Jeremiah hoped that 
I school would end before the Master caug) 
; them. 

"And tomorrow. Jeremiah Gladstone 
will light tht fire before school." Master 
Dove planted his hat firmly on his"ctn4«^ 
and strode from the room. Jeremiah 
breathed a sigh of relief and suddenly; 
forgetting his fatigue, hunger, or the col 
^ ran from the schoolhouse to find that 



squirrel. 
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here were probably 
,more axes ringing in 
Pennslv'N'nnia than 
there were school 
bells during those 
njonths in the early 
1770s when the Rev . 
William Tenncnt 
as chopping timber out of the Bucks 
ounty wilderness for his "Log College. " . 
The Presbyterian evangelist raised the 
^-O'Story structure directly across from his 
lurch on the Old York Road at 
eshaminy. about 20 miles north of 
hiladelphia. And indoingsohe 
romoted a departure in higher education 
lat .outraged his more conventional 
>ntemporaries by capsulizing a spirit of 
^alitarianism that was to captivate the 
orld a few decades la;.er. 

A dissident priest in the Church of 
.ngland who had turned to 
resbyterianism , Tennent had ridden the 
de of Scotch- Irish immigration to the 
Jew World, arriving at William Penn s 
rovincial capital on September 17, 1718. 
n event he duly noted in his diary: 
We landed safe at Philadelphia 
„the head Town of Pensilvinia 
and* was Courteouslie inter- 
tained by Mr. James Logan 
Agent and secrctaric of all Pcn- 
,silvinia. 

The new immigrant quickly established 
is credentials wjth the Presbyterian Synod 
f Philadelphia, but he did not tarry in the 
ipital. at that time a community of 
J.OOO colonists. At the age of 45. 
undling his growing family with him. he 
t out to spread the word of God in the 



World. He traveled first to East 



Chatharn in southeiritern New York, then 
to nearbV Bedford, and then back again to 
Bucks County, establishing his pulpit in 
Bensalem. A graduate of Edinburgh 
University and A gifted Latin scholar, Mr. 
Tennent apparently found himself be- 
coming almost as concerned about his 
parishioners' lack of learning as he was_ 
with their need for salvation. In'any case 
he took to devoting increasing amounts of 
his time to teachin^them how to read their 
Bibleji and catechisms. And when in the 
autumn of 1 726 he moved south to a little 
settlement on the-forks of Nesha'miny 
Creek, he built not only a church but a 
school as well. 

Mr. Tennent sensed what seemed to be 
an American compulsion to constantly 
move westward, he saw how relentlessly the 
wilderness was being pushed back toward 
the Allegheny Mountains, and he 
concluded that the Middle Colonies could 
not wait for new preachers and teachers to 
come in froiji the mother country or down 
from the New England colleges of Harvard 
and Yale. Although his initial motivation 
forbuilding his school was a determination 
to educate his sons for the Presbyterian 
ministry, the logs were hardly chinked 
before he had decided to accept other 
young men interested in that calling or in 
becoming teachers. ^ 

His church at Neshaminy was opened for 
services in the summer of 1728. and so ~ 
probably to the astonishment of the 
backwoods villagers was a structure 
which one observer remembered as being 
"about 20 feet long, and nearly as broad.** 
located on the Old-York Road. "In it.**, 
wrote the Rev' George Whitefield. a 
visiting evangelist from Englatid who 
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preached at Neshaminy in November Of 
1 739, "the students spent most of the day 
and lodged at night with families in the 
vicinity.*' 

By the time Mr. Whitefield arrived at 
' Neshaminv. as noted in his Journal, 
subsequently printed by Benjamin 
Franklin, Mr. Tennent had dispatched ' 
"seven or eight'* ministers into the field. 
"More were almost ready to be sent forth,'* 
he added, **and a foundation is now laying 
for the instruction of many others.'* 

By that time also the primitive 
institution was being called a "college** — in 
scorn and derision, born of apprehension, 
by cen'ain.critics of an aristocratic turn of 
mind. Not only did it fail to provide the 
range of courses offered by such "real** 
colleges as Harvard and Yale, they said, 
but even worse it admitted young men jl 
whose humble backgrounds demonstraterj^^ 
that they were not colle'ge material. 

MrrTennent himself made no 
pretensions. He did not award diplomas 
for example, and there were no formal 
graduating ceremonies. His curriculum 
was nevertheless no snap. The students 
were trained in elocution and forensjcs. 
they read the classics, and they studied 
Latin, Greek. someJHebrew, moral 
philosophy, and theology. Thus armed 
' they proved to be able fomenCifrs of a new 
egalitarianism \h higher education, 
spreading the **log college** movement to 
other regions in the Middle Colonies by 
' establishing similar institutions. Among 
them: Fagg*s Manor, opened in 1739 in 
Pennsylvanii:.*s Chester County by Samuel 
BJair: Samuel Finley*s school in Maryland 
at Nottingham, Cecil County, in 1744: 
^nd Robert Smith*s at Paques in Lancaster 
C'^unty. Pennsylvania, in 1750. 

Their graduates in turn carried on the 
work. Dr. Benjamin.Rush, a product of : 
Samuel Finley*s school who was to become 
a leading figure in the Revolution and a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence.; 
was active in founding Dickinson College." 
John McMillan, early minister in 
western Pennsylvania, graduated from the 
Paques schooi and in turn set up a log ' ^ 
college in the Redstone country of flH 
southwestern Pennsylvania. And Samuel^^ 
V- Davies, who was gfaduatedTrom Fagg*s 
Manor, became the fourth president of the 
College of New Jersey. Messrs. Blair and 
Finley and two of Mr, TennenCs sons hacr 
in fact helped to charter this institution ( it 
was Tater to be known as Princeton 
' l^niversity) which enrolled its first \stu dents 
in May of 1747. 

That wasTone year after William 
Tennent di^d at the age of 73.= He had left 
his mark. 



J 5 —WALTER WOOD 
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he AniericaVj "system 

I of education" is an 
organb., - :'vight- 

mare . : a 
functional .i.ufriph. 
It nearU' defies ex- 
planation as a coher- 
ent * enterprise, .but 
persons regul arly 
emerge from their encounters with it more 
knowledgeable than when they entered it. 
If it is to be judged on the educational at- 
tainments of the entire American public, 
then its success is real. However, few- 
American iaviitutions have suffered as 
much criticism, particularly in the last 24 
years, as have those concerned with edu- 
cation. 

The paradox of functional success .but 
massive criticism raises perplexing 
questions about this enigmatic enterprise. 
Apparently it is successfully accomplishing 
one task while being" expected to do 
another. Six questions seem helpful in 
approaching some understanding of the 
American educational system: What is it? 
'What is,expected of it? What does it do? 
Who uses it? Who runs it? and Who pays 
for it? 

IVhat ,is it? The essential unit of the 
American educational system (and of any 
educational system today) is the school- 
the physical plqnt and" the organisation it ' 
symbolizes". Thus, not until the latter. part 
of the l.§th century could the United States 
.really be said to have an "educational 

..Profrssor (Graham is Hirrctru of the Kducatinn 
Program. Barniird Collrgr. anri Profrssor of Misiory 
;»nc! Ktlucation. 'fVachrrs Collrgr. Columbia 
Univrrsiiy. Shr is ihr author of Community and Class 
m Amvrtcan^ Educatinn 1865 1918 (1971) and 
Prof^/eiSiiT Education: Emm A ready to Academe 
( 1967) and is now working on a history of womrn in 
highrr rduratfon. 



BY PATRICIA ALBJERG GRAHAM 

system" as such, because until that time 
education had been acquired through a 
variety of rather haphaza.rd methods. 
Children studied at notne with their 
parents or with a tutor, or perhaps at the 
home of a nearby spinsier 05; widow . in a 
"dame school" with a few other 
neighborhood children, and only rarely at 
a building formally designated ''school" 
and subsidized by the local community, 
the church, ihc children's tuition, private 
beneficence, or some combination of 
these. Such formal work often was 
supplemented by individual study, by 
perusal of books and local newspapers and 
journals, by instructional messages 
embedded in sermons and Sunday school 
programs, and through apprentic^hips 
both formal and informal to persons who 



had achieved some degree of mastery 
particular field. 

Ther.e various ways of learning wei 
no means mutually exclusive. Genera 
young person encountered several of t 
en route to adulthood, after which, it 
hoped, learning did not stop but was- 
less likely to be institutionalized than it 
in youthv Undoubtedly the most univ( 
form of « instruction -was apprentices 
although most apprenticeships were n< 
the formal variety on the English m 
that prescribed certain numbers of yea; 
service to the master. Much more comi 
was the informal variety in whicl 
youngster learned one specific skill or a 
general oneS simply by helping some 
who had these skills. For half 
population (the fernale halQ' this was 
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sic mo(ic of loanunj^ houschohi 
nagcmeni. Girls hflpt'd tht-ir. mothers 
:i iherchy acquired the nrrossary 
)king ifchniqufs. simple sewing skills. 
:l some notion of how to keep a house 
ictioning. Later generations would he 
ight these topics in junior high school, 
-ne economics classes. 
By" the end ot the 19th (enuuy 
uiamental changes had occurred in 
lerica. Prior to thai time an "educated 
\u" in America would undouhtedly have 
LMi characterised as one vVilh knowledge 



of the classics, however that knowledge was 
gained. Around the turn of the century the 
popular definition changed so that an 
"educated man" was on'e who had been to 
college ■ This shift m the puhlic anu^Fr^^"^^ 
about what constituted education was a 
( rucial one. for it illustrated the belief that 
education had become a commodity which 
one got at an educational institution. The 
era of n^ultiple educational possibilities 
had faded, and the narrower definition of 
education a.s what one learned in school 
had arrived. This acceptance of the schools 
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^ as the pre -eminent. educational enterpriiic 
laid the foundation for the Amvrican ' 
educational system, for the schools were 
nearly the only elements within that systcjm 
until well into the .20th century. 

Whether " the schools Were public, 
private, or parochlcti probably made little 
difference in terms of what the students 
learned, 'fhe different auspices under 
which the schools functioned did. however, 
complicate the pattern of American 
education. Numerically the public schools 
have dominarcd the ei]lrollmcnts. For most 
of this century about 85 percent of 
American school children have attended 
public schools. Now* the figure is over 90 
percent, principally as a result of declining 
enrollments in Roman Catholic schools, 
which account for 80 percent of the 
nonpublic school students. The remaining 
20 percent of nonpublic school .students 
are either at other religious schools ^,(13 
percent) or schools without religious 
affiliation (seven percent). 

Some educators' fascination with the 
organizational differences between public, 
and private .school systems has obscured 
the essential similarities between them. 
Both cover a very broad range of schools ' 
serving the top, middle, and bottom of the 
socioeconomic groups in America. Both 
tend to sciAc the residential community 
near them, thus making individual schools 
relatively homogeneous ethnically and 
economically. Both use the sarrie 
curriculum materialis and teach courses in 
similar sequences. Tfiese similarities have 
been true throughout the history of 
American education. For example, in the 
early 20th century the differences between 
a public school located in an immigrant 
neighborhood with predominantly Jewish 
families and a Roman Catholic parochial 
school attached to an ethnic parish 
composed primarily of Italian immigrant 
families were not enormous, except, of 
course, for the addition of Christian 
doctrine in the parochial sc;.hool. In both 
schools a premium was placed upon 
' literacy and upon Americanization, and, in 
neither was* there muc^ op port unity "'to 
mix wirhr children of' other economic or 
ethnic backgrounds. Tp.day t^e public 
schools of Great Neck. ''Long Island, are 
probably more similar in curriculum and 
.clientele to such private schools as Dalton 
and Fieldston. 20 rpif^s away in New York- 
City, than tl^y'^aine tp public ones in 
Wyandanch o?^^EUK^sevelt. 20 miles in the 
opposite direction. . 
, ' Schools, then, whether they be public or 
i private, are the essential element in the 
•^hfetwork that makes up the American 
educational systenri. In recent years they 
have been supplemctitcd by a variety of 
other educational enterprises, particularly 
television, which is likely to become even-* 



more important in coming years. The 
.^anticipated revolution wrought by 
audiotapes and videotapes has not yei 
Ocxrurred but it is certainly a technical 
possibility, although not yet clearly a 
psychic one. Nonschool institutions still are 
the chief remaining element in the 
educational system. Most important 
among these are libraries, which in this 
century have become publicly supported 
and nearly universal throughout the 
iNation instead of being concentrated 
among the wealthy and in urban areas. No 
longer novelties as they were at the turn "of 
the century, social settlements still provide 
important educational services, as do such 
, other pioneers as county and home 
demonstration agents. The list could go 
on. but further additions would not modify 
the essential picture of the American 
educational system as a conglomerate of 
local schools assisted by other local 
institutions. 

■ What is expected of it? Undoubtedly the 
most serious .problem the American 
educational system has ever faced is the 
gap between public expectations of it and 
its performance. A recent book on the 
history of American education in the late 
19th and early 20th century is titled The 
(mperfect Panacea, and that is a superbly 
succinct account of the fate of the 
American educational system. 

rom Puritan times to 
the present, educa- 
tion has been asked 
to solve all kinds of 
religious, national, 
social. economic, 
and even intellectual 
problems. In the 
I7th century, edu- 
cation was intimately tied to religious 
salvation: Puritans believed salvation and 
ignorance were .contradictory. By the'late 
18th century. Thomas Jefferson, more 
concerned with the problems of this life 
than the next, looked to education to 
provide the informed citizenry upon which 
his notions of the democratic republic 
rested. **If a nation expects to be ignorant^ 
and free in a ^ state of civilization.*" he 
wrote, "it '*e/:i7ec;ts what never was ^nd^ 
. never .will be." Concern with the republic 
and with the citizenry's commitment to it 
prompted Noah Webster to write his 
"Grammatical Institute of the English 
Language. Part V (less ostentatiously 
known as the Blue-Back-M Speller). There 
Webster tried to insure that through the 
widespread use of these materials, the 
American child would grow up with a body 
of patriotic allusions common to his 
fellows. "Let the first word frc lisps be 
Washington." he urged. Later in the 19th 
century. Horace Mann preached the 
gospel of the possibilities of the public 




schools for moral uplift to a predominantly 
Protestant M assach usetts population 
beginning, to face large Catholic 
immigration. By the. beginning of the 20th 
century, faced with the immense numbers 
of immigrants, with the rapidly urbanizing 



and industrializing nation, and 
tremendous decline in need for 
labor, education had a new mh 
the schools the nascent A 
educational system was sup| 
'Americanize' the immigrants 
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? everyone literate in English, 
lermore. it was to provide extended 
itional opportunities at the high 
.1 level to large nunribers of children 
? parents had never ventured beyond 
udiments of literacy, 

Ithough much has 
been expected of 
education in the 
past, the failure of 
the schools or other 
educational agencies 
to meet these goals, 
though regrettable, 
was not as serious as 
:ame in the 20th century, For the first 
, literacy and literacy at a 
hablyjhigh level was crucial. It 
ne vrry difficult to make a living 
)ut it and therefore very obvious when 
tns could not get or hold jobs because 
did not- have the necessary skills. The 
e was placed on the schools for failing 
f-ducatc . such- ~pc(^ properly, 
pting the Mann d(^miia that the 
ic (or "common") schools brought all 
ren together, the public asked the 
)ls to undertake those difficult social 
that the society had been unable to 
with itself. For example, when 




automobile accidents began to be a serious 
national problem, the solution was to 
mandate driver training in the schools. A 
more direct method of coping with the 
problem would have been to forbid 
automobile manufacturers to produce 
automobiles that would go faster than 55 
miles an hour, or to enforce a rigid 
prohibition against driving after any 
drinking of alcoholic beverages. Only 
recently has any serious attention been 
given by manufacturers to improving the 
safety of their vehicles. Despite widespread 
acceptance of driver education in schools, 
nuto accidents have not declined. 

A far more serious example of expecting 
he schools to do what the rest of the 
jcciety either did not want to do or found 
itself unable to do has been .the racial 
integration issue. Since the Brown v. 
Board of Education decision in 19541 
schools throughout the United States have 
been wrestling with the question of 
bringing together in classrooms children 
whose parents have never asso(;iated at 
work, at church, of at play. Since the 
schools not only were supposed to make the 
children literate but also tc "socialize" 
them, it is not surprising that many 
parents expressed extreme reluctance to 
see their offspring associate with children 




whose parents they did not see'. Again, the 
schools were asked to assume an impossible 
burden. If Americans had really wannecf 
integration in the Fifties ( and there is Hctle 

. evidence they did. although many said 
they did) . the areas to have moved on were 
real estate and job recruitment. 

In short, the principal expectations for 
the educational system have been both 
academic and social. Too often the social 

- problems the school was supposed to solve 
have overwhelmed it so that it was unable 
to resolve the academic. Probably tfies, 
period of most intense criticism of the 
American educational system came in the 
early Fifties at the height of the "life 
adjustment movement" when the critics 
sought more rigorous academic programs. 
Few today would maintain that schools are 
the sole place to learn how to adjust to life ; 
that complicated task is not likely to be 
accomplished between the ages of six and 
16. That such a program could even be 
inaugurated, however, is indicative of the 
CUnwieldy obligations the ^chools had 
become accustomed to accepting. In that 
case, unlike many of the others, they were 
told to lay the burden down. • • 

What does it do? Despite the fact that 
the educational system has not brought jus- 
tice, affluence, and personal fulfillment to 
all Americans, it has some reniarkable 
achievements. To an important degree it is^ 
responsible for America's international in- 
tellectual ;^leadership. Obviously many 
other nations have well-trained scholars, 
but none is the academic mecca that the 
United States is today. This has not always 
been true. Until early in the 20th century 
the United States suffered an unfavorable 
academic balance of trade; more Ameri- 
can scholars studied abroad than for- 
eigners did here. The shift cam^e primar-^ 
ily as a result of the emphasis updn re- 
search at American universities in the years 
immediately surrounding World War I, a 
' time" that sapped the economic, spiritual, 
. and. human energies of the previous 
leaders: Germany, England, and France. 
American scholarship was also augn^nted 
considerably by .the arrival of political , 
re fugees,"*p aft icu laxly from Russia (both as . 
a result of the pogroms and later from the 
Bolshevik revolution) and later from fascist 
Gernciany, Italy, and Spain. Many of these 
emigres greatly enhanced the intellectual 
and cultural life of America, and it is 
to the credit of the much-maligned 
educational institutions that they (the uni- 
versities, in particular)., included many of 
these distinguished scholars on their facul- 
ties and enrolled many of their >children as 
students, often with scholarships. 

In addition to the substantial in- 
tellectual contribution made hy^ these 
emigres was their social impact. Until their 
arrival college and university faculties. 



except for the Catholic institutions, had 
—v^een composed typically of persons of 
mdltigencration American lineage of 
Protestant background. Many of the 
- refugees from Hitler, of course, were 
Jewish, and when they joined American 
faculties, they were often the first Jews ever 
to have been appointed to permanent 
positions. This generation of emigre Jewish 
intellectuals, in turn helped to open the 
barriers for. American Jews to widespread 
participation in American academic life. 
Discrimination against Catholics, always 
less systematic than against Jews, also 
diminished, but moves to bring blacks and 
women into the mainstream of American 
academic life remained for later decades. 
. There is ample evidence that the Ameri- 
can educational system has done well at the 
top. Comparative studies with other-- na- 
tions show that the academically superior 
graduates pf American secondary schools 
. rate favorably with the top students of 
more selective secondary programs in other 
countries. What of the great mass that 
America attempts to educate? On the 
whole the degree of success with them is 
.considerable, even though never as great as 
hoped. Despite the immense diversity of 
the U.S. population, nearly all are literate, 
and 87 (jerKrent of the age group five to 17 
are enrolfed in public elementary and 
secondary schools, an increase of 30 per- 
centage points between 1870 and 1970. At 
the present time over half the high school 
graduates are continuing their formal edu- " 
cations. Most impressive is the fact that 
^'streaming'* (requiring students to make 
an educational choice, such as a technical 
institute^ which will later limit their voca- 
tional choice) is much less characteristic of 
the U.S. educational system, than that of 
any other industrialized nation. 

In addition to educating masses of 
young people ( and large numbers of older 
ones as well, in community colleges and 
continuing education programs) . the 
American edtfcatiqnal system has 
specialized in enlarging and broadening 
curriculum: One can study nearly 
anything in the United States today and 
receive academic credit for it. From 'the 
constricted offerings of the elementary 
school at the turn of the century., which 
typically provided an unpalatable? mix of 
reading.- arithmetic, penmanship. Bible 
study, history, occasionally science, and 
always "rote work" (memorization), 
elementary children today look at newts 
under microscopes, write their own stories, 
learn arithmetic with a computer, and 
replace history with economics based on 
experiences in the local stores. Even more 
dramatic changes have occurred in - the 
curriculum of the colleges, where a century 
ago most colleges gave their students little 
if any choice (e'^ctives) in their entire 
four-year program. Today it is a rare 




college that requires more than freshman 
^English, possibly. sornc science and foreign 
language, and a major to be included 
among the 120 odd credits that make up 
the Bachelor's degree. At the turn of the 
century such languages as French or 
German were new additions to the 
curriculum and considered barely 
respectable academically. Today they have 
faded, as Greek and Latin before them, to 
be replaced in student interest by majors in 
urban studies, ecology, or psychology. 

Even more dramatic curricular changes 
have occurred outside the liberal arts 
framework in the development during^this 
century of professional schools, especially 
schools focusing on agriculture, education, 
library science, home economics, and 
journalism. Formerly each of these skills 
was learned on an informal apprenticeship 
Hasis, but now they are degree-granting 
^rams. All these courses make up the 
,atem." 

ho uses it? The 
simple, answer to 
"Who uses the 
American educa- 
tional system?" is 
"Practically all 
children and a great 
many adults as well." 
'^I he rate of growth of 
educational attendance has zoomed in this 
century, especially for the post-elementary 
group. Estimates vary, but a reasonable 
one is that less than five percent of the 
college age . children were in school in 
America in 1900. Today over 40 percent 
are. Secondary school enrollments 
practically doubled every decade from. 
1890 to 1920. when theyjbegan to level off. 
Although much of this increase was of 
course due to growth in the population., 
more, of it could be attributed to the 
increasing tendency ^or children to remain 
tn' school beyond the eighth grade. 

Currently, for the first time in the 
Nation's history, scho^ attendance is not 
growing. Segments of . the educational 
system have experienced periods of 
contraction or . no growth irT^e past, 
notably the elementary schools- in the 
Thirties &nd Forties, which'' were reflecting 
the low birth rate of^the Thirties, and the 
colleges in the late* 19th century, which 
were reflecting a general disenchantment 
with higher education and an econoniic 
depression. At present, however, neither 
the elementary nor the secondary .school 
population, is expected to increase but 
rather to shrink, a result of the drop in the 
birth rate, the ab.sence of ; significant 
immigration, and the already established 
pattern of full participation in the 
elementary and secondary schools. College 
enrollment predictions - which are subject 
to much more fluctuation, since such 



institutions can eni oil students -of all 
and since considerably less than half 
eligible population has " ever "~atten 
them call for only modest gains; 
these gains probably will be chiefly in 
public institutions. 

Statistically children from middle c 
• homes are over-represented in the coll 
population in the United States and tK 
particularly true of male children fi 
middle class homes. Thus whereas wor 
currently constitute more than 50 per< 
of the Nation's population, they reprei 
only a little more than 44 percent of 
undergraduate enrollnnent. Bright j 
from economically depressed i 
cumstances form the largest category 
persons who might be expected to pr 
from collfge but who do" not do so, 
male-female dist;epancy is even greate: 
the doctorate 'level, where won 
currently receive only about 18 percent 
the doctorates awarded annually. U 
recently blacks did not attend college 
anything like their proportion in 
population, but in the last few years t\ 
undergraduate enrollment proportion 
come closer to approximating \.\ 
proportion of the population. They 
.still far behind at the doctorate le^ 
however, receiving less than one percent 
the doctorates awarded annually, alt(ioi 
they constitute over 11 percent of 
population. 

If one assumes that intellectual capac 
is distributed evenly throughout I 
popufation. then it is. clear that the sch 
performance is affected by factors ot" 
than sheer '-intellect. Such ba 
characteristics as race, class.N anpl sex. 
well as such less tangible influences 
motivation and teacher expectatic 
remain important ■ variables' affect! 
academic success and ihtellectual growl 
Over 30 years ,ag^5^corge S. Counts ask< 
"Dare the , scfe<^lv^i^^^ a new soc 
order?" He ha^ hoped for an affirmati 
answer, but tfte reply then ;and now 
negative. 

Despitt-^ 'the disclaimer that the schoi 
are not primarily aven ues of social mobili 
in this country, a recent incident involvi 
^he U.S'.S.R.. "a. nation that has made 
effort 



genuine 



to' 



eliminate 



ch 



distinctions in its society, is illustrative. 
1973 a group of six American ' profess< 
and one jojurnaiist nr^et in the Soviet Uni 
with a counterpart group ?here to disci 
domestic problems of muijual concern, 
the opening session each participant — tli 
ranged in age 'from early 30s to mid 50s 
was asked^to introduce himself or hers 
and to say a bit about family fiackgrour 
The Americans, all of whom had hi 
educated at Harvard, Yale, or Columb 
represented a more diverse group in tei 
of family background than the Sovii 
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. Over half of the Americans were che 
second generation of thjpir family ih th^s* 
country, and less than half carafe ^ from' 
families who were professionals. The 

~^SovictsT on the other hand, almost unan- 
imously came from families in which the 

, parents had been professionals and had 
attended college. This was all the more 
unusual since the proportion of Russians 
attending college of their parents* genera- 
tign was very small indeed. Although our 
educational system clearly has serious 
limitations as a vehicle for social mobility, 
it is noteworthy that the most prestigious 
universities in this country have not limited 
their enrollments, particularly at the 
graduate level, to children of the upper 
middle class. 

ho runs it? Two of 
the most distinctive 
features of the 
American educa* 
tional system are 
related to its organi- 
zation. One is the 
extraordinary degree 
of lay control that 
still exists in school systems in this couniry^ 
and the dthei is the systems highly 
^decentralized structure. La,)^ control 
through school boards anci>Cibpards of 
trustees made up typically of community 
lexers dates fromf^the' time when the 
number of educated "persons in a 
community was very small, and the one or 
:wo schoolmasters (or niore rarely, school- 
mis tcesses) were not regarded as 'among 
the most enlightened citizens. Until the 
20th century the school teacher commonly 
was a young, single person (no one could 
support a family on a teacher's wage) 
either en route to a- career or marriage, or 
when the teacher was older, a -misfit for 
either. Such persons were not likely to 
inspire the confidence of the statesmen of 
the community, 'vho therefore undertook 
responsibility for the schools themselves, 
A county in central Indiana exemplifies 
the school board model: When the first 
public school system was organized in the 
community of Franklin in 1866! it was 
supplanting miscellaneous educational 
endeavors that had been carried on by the 
local Baptist. Methodist, and Presbyterian^ 
churches, each-of which had operated its 
own school at one time or another. The 
town fathers accommodated to the history 
of rivalry arnong the faiths by naming the 
pastors of the three churches as the first 
Franklin school board. Two years later 
they were succeeded by the county judgc^,~~ 
the local doctor, and the leadiifg Franklin ' 
merchant, .a trio that looked after the 
schools for many years, hiring and firing 
superintendents of schools at two and three 
year intervals. 




Tension between the lay Boards of 

V(^nirjjl and ihc professional educators has 
leniled to increase during,ihc 20th century 
with the growth ,of the professional 

_edacator group. In many large systems the 
professional educators making up the 
established. iponti^iuing bureaucracy of the 
school system have become the effective 
determinants of educational policy. 
Although they are nominally responsible to 
the superintendent of schools, this official 
occupies such an exposed and vulnerable 
position in the community that his (one 
can say "his" advisedly, since over 99 
percent of school superintendents in this 
country are male) incumbency is likely to 
be no more than three or four years. The 
professional educators making up the staff 
of. the system, on the other hand, usually 
are protected by tenure, and their position 
is therefore much more secure and their 
influence marc sustained. Functionally 
that is where the power lies in a school 
system. Lay school boards and 
superintendents can enunciate all the 
reforms they want, but unless the teachers 
change their ways, nothing will happen. It 
is often difficult to change an experienced 
teacher's view about pedagogical method 
or children's abilities. 

'One of the most persistent tensions in 
school,, systems has been -that between 
parents of school children and the policy- 
makers of the schools, whoever they have 
been. Generally parents have played a 
rather small role in setting priorities for the 
schools, and when the schools did not seem 
to be ^ educating their children 
satisfactorily, they have complained. Such 
parental dissatisfaction was evident during 
the ^1950s in the denunciation of 
progressive education by the .pouncil for 
Basic Education, a group that included 
manv parents who were not educators. 
More recently the school decentralization 
controversy in New York City has been 
marked by vivid complaints from some 
parents that the centrally controlled 
schools were net responsive to the needs of 
their children. 

Who pays for it? The question of control 
of the American educational system is 
inevitably closely linl^d with the quest-ipn 
of finance. There is very little nationalized 
central authority over education in the 
United. States, and proportionately there is 
also relatively little Federal expenditure for 

. elementary arid secondary education. 
Jtundingfor higher education, particularly 
for research carried on in colleges and 
universities, is much more likely to come 
from Federal sources than is support for 

■ the schools, though the latter has grown. 
Forty years ago nearly 83 percent of the. 
funds allocated to public schools Qame . 
from^ local -governments, with 17 percrnt 

i coming from State government and 0.3 - 
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percent trom tne hederal Government, 
purrehtly approximatery 52 percent comes 
Tom local sourqes; 40 percent- from the 
kate. and about eight percent "from the 
federal Government. Over 80 percent of 
he local funds come from property taxes, 
is many critics have pointed out. given 
his structure of support, wea'lthy 
Qmjm unities^ with high property values are 
ble to provide bettei-«financed- schools 
han are poor communities. Such 
ifferences in ^educational opportunity 
ave been held in recent court suits to 
lolate the equal protection clause of the, 
ourteenth'-. amendment to the, 
bnstitution. most notably in 1971 in the 
alifornia case of Serrano v. Priest. 
As the Serrano case illustrates, one of 
le striking features of the financing of the 
merican educational system is the 
ifference in support to be found in 
iffering regions,--_a_varianon that has 
laracterized the rmancmg~~~of~" public 
location throughout the Nation's history, 
obert D. Reischauer and Robert W. 
artman have pointed out in Reforming 
hool Finance, for example; that school 
stricts in New York spend on the-average 
ore than twice as much as the average 
strict in nine other States. Throughout 



the country the districts with the highest 
levels of . expenditure ai'e usually those 
found in the most prosperous suburban 
areas, a shift from the;pre-World War I 
era when the city districts were typically- 
the leaders in educationar expenditures. 
Rural areas -particularly those in the 
South — have always spent the least on 
public education. The estimated range 
therefor th?.l972;73 school year was from 
S590 in' Alabamaf seSVin "Arkansas, and 
$689 in Mississippi, in contrast to the 
figures for the three Highest States: $1,584 
for New York, SI, 473 for Alaska, and 
$1,307 for Vermont. 

ince the end of the 



tions, but two issues are clearly significant. 
One is^ a demand for a more diverse 




19th century, there 
has been consider- 
able willingness by 
taxpayers to finance 
the schools, at least 
in part because of 
widespread faith of 

many Americans in 

the ability of the schools to provide 
children with helpful and necessary skills. 
In the last half-dozen years, however, 
voters have been rejecting school bond 
issues and budgets with alacrity. Explana- 
tions differ on the reasons for these rejec- 




financial base fgr public education "than 
the present heavy reliance on' local 
property taxes. The second and more 
subtle hypothesis involves citizens lo§s of 
faith in the capacity qf the schools to 
accomplish the matiy tasks assigned to 
them, a reaction compounded not only of 
a tradition of overexpectation. but of 
ce rt a i n note wo rt h y recen t d e ve lo p m en is. 

One of these arises frorti The facf that for- 
th ejffirst time in American history we have ■ 
reached a point where children no longer * 
regularly receive more formal education 
than their parents did and - -where 
opportunities for children to do better 
than their parents economically do not 
abound. Many college-educated parents 
today are aghast at the lack of concern 
displayed by their teenage or young adult 
children for college or for entering _the— 
economic mainstream. Others who were 
unable to attend college themselves but 
who have worked hard so .that their 
children could do so are similarly 
disturbed. Bpth groups may attribute their 
offsprings' disinterest In these oppor- 
tunities to what they see as permissiveness 
in the schools. Such parents cannot vpte 
against the changed culture that^ has in ; 
fact produced their children's attitu^{^7^ 
but they can vote against school budg^. 

Dissatisfaction with the schools is en- 
demic. Ever since there have been schools 
there has been criticism of them. '^It 
conries from parents who blame the schools 
for the-inadequacies they find in their own 
children. It comes from employers who 
find their employees ill prepared 
(somehow young people were always better 
prepared a generation ago when the 
employer was yourigf.. It comes from 
teachers who find their student^ 
uncooperative (again, a generation ago 
when the teachers were young the students 
were better). And it cornes from the 
students, who find the schools dull (as 
students always have.) 

With the American educational sys- 
tem—as with most systems — the halcyon 
o days always seem to be in the past. Its con- j 
temporary triumphs are often obscure, ^ 
particularly to persons currently struggling 
with it. Since education has become so 
widespread in America today — and that, 
of course, is one of its principal ac- 
complishihents — higher proportions of 
Americans are directly concerned with how 
it fares. Many of them believe the past to 
be preferable to the present; what survives 
from the past tends to be the successes of 
the past, not the failures.^What troubles us 
in the present are our difficulties, not our 
achievements. It is to our credit that we are 
dissatisfied with the "present, for then pur 
future nriay be even better. . Q - 
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"Never had there been such a turn- 
out— nearly 350,000 people a month, to 
a .total of sonie ten million, flocking to, 
Philadelphia to join in the celebration 
of the 100th anniversary of the Nation's 
founding. 

._The ostensible attraction was^the 
Centennial, Exposition, ah array off 
glngertrcad structures housing educa-* 
t-ional exhibits and displays of an assem- 
blage of technological advances that 
almost defied the imagina- 
tion—Alexander Graham BelTs tele- 
phone, for example, a sewing machine, 
a typewriter, a reaper, even an auto- 
matic baby feeder. ' . 

What really drew the record throngi 
together, however, w^as a national out- 
burst of patriotic fervor - a spirit of 
uninhibited pride in America that was 
most accurately captured not by ex- 
hibits but in the stirring posters that 
' flooded the Jand. 






t was to be, in the 
words of M. Hall 
Stanton. *'a con>- 
;plete exhibit of 
that system of 
common school 
education which is 
the chief foundation 
of our national <. 
strength." 

Mr. Stanton. President of the Board of 
Education of the Common School System 
of-Philadelphia, stood in his starched 
collar and long coat before the school 
board on that February afternoon almost a 
century ago and verbally sketched a 
itunnirig picture of what the school- 
rhildren of the Quaker City would prove to 
he Nation and to the world. 

The occasion was the International 
"entennial Exposition, celebrating- the - 
100th anniversary of the American^ 
Revolution, with Philadelphia as the host 
ity. The Philadelphia schools exhibit. Mr. 
tanton declared, "will be commensurate 
f'lth its dignity as the most comprehensive 
chenie of pnopular instr<uction conducted 
1 any city : in. this country." 

Actually, the Philadelphia exhibit was 
ist one among scores of Exposition 
itractions devoted to education, displays 
Fone magnitude or another having been 
counted by most of the States and some of 
le Territories, and ihe city was in fact the 
te of an international education 
inference held in conjunction with the 
entennial observance. Parochialism 
?ing what it is. however, it was the home 
wn exhibit that attracted the attention of 
e locaJrhewspapers. And in truth it was 
leoftKe more elaborate, the school 
ard, having spent the extra- 
Jinary sum of S8.500 to 
use its demonstartipn of 
w far the schools had 
vanced in the young... 
mtry that had been ' 
rn amid that city's 
y cobblestones and 
! brick buildings.- 
There were tri- 
pbant pictures and 
Dlays of the latest in 
• teaching of science. 

I , the' industrial arts. 

I even physical education. 



The visitor quickly perceived that a solid 
grounding in English literature, correct 
speech, and proper posture was routine 
among the youngscholars from the 
Philadelphia Common Schools, and that 
the girls could cook and sew with the best 
the world had to offer. 

The 31 members of the school board 
took considerable satisfaction in putting 
this kind of foot' forward to visitors not only 
from throughout-the United States but 
from many foreign countries as well. In 
doing so. however, they were compelled to 
ignrore a crisis or two and to sweep various 
problems under the rug. for in 
Philadelphia as elsewhere in the Nation in 
1876, education suffered its trials as well as 
its triumphs. 

The most convulsive problem, 
aggravated b>;,the lingering effects of an 
economic depression, arose from what the 
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^ board regarded as the unreasonable 
stinginess of the city's Common and Select 
Councils, which controlled the purse 
stringy. So tight was.the situation that 
construction of scores of needed additiona 
schools had been indefinitely postponed — 
leaving, in the words of Board President 
Stanton. 20.000school-age children 
"running wild \ti the streets, growing with 
years in wickedness, and recruiting the 
strengrh of the army of the depraved." In 
the existing-schools. meanwhile, the 
teacher-pupil ratio was 50 to 1 . and 
Philadelphia teachers were paid an annual 
salary of $486.14, in contrast to the 
handsome yearly stipends of 5814.17 in 
New York and $973.35 in Boston. The 
result was loud complaint and heavy 
turnover of teaching staffs. At one point 
- the Common and Select Councils flatly 
refused to pay the salary of Professor » 
August Perrot. who was in charge of the 
system's music programs. Board members 
scored the town fathers, but the professor^ 
took the more pragmatic step of filingsuit, 
and funds to pay his salary were somehow 
found. The Board was unable ttf scrounge ~ 
enough money to pay a Superintendent of 
schools, however, so the city limped along 
-.-wiihout_one until 1883. 

The schooFsystenvwas meanwhile run 
lock, stock, and patronage by the central : 
board of education and by 31 sectional 
boards established in a Wave of enthusiasm 
for the concept of decentralization. The ' 
latter bodies, elected by the voters of each 
ofthe city's 31 political wards, had total 
control not only over the hiring of every 
employee but over the day-to-day 
operation of the schools in their 
jurisdictions. Critics railed in vain against* 
"31 little independent forces now each 
pulling its own yay.'* 

One teacher, according to a magazine * . 
report, complained that when she 
attempted to correct a pupil's ' 
pronunciation of the word "piano'* the boy* 
retorted scornfully : "My pop says 
'pyanner* and he's a school director." 
Impressed by this logic, anci wanting to 
Keep her iob, the teacher settled for 
"pyanner." The situation was not eased, 
one observer pointed out, by the 
persistence of voters in choosing owners of 
saloons to fill the regional councils. A 
saloonkeeper "may be an admirable 





person/* this critic declared, but few 
--display any qualifications to serve **as a 
guide for teachers, a chooser of textbooks, 
a manager of school expenditures.' an 
authority on school methods, ( oj) an 
arbiter of: the destinies of education." 

Not that the central board was above 
reproach. On November 28. as thousands 
of persons were flocking to the Centennial 
. Exposition grounds to see exhibits of **the 
foundation of our national strength." the 
presid.^nt of the PI Hadelphia Common 
Council was declaring in City Hall, a sAort 
distance away, that the Board of 
./Education was "the most corrupt ring that 
has ever disgraced the City . . . .MVIoney 
was being spent, he said, on school ^ 
building repair* never made, textbooks 
that never appeared, furniture never 
delivered. When asked to produce specific 
evidence in court, however, he backed 
down, and within a few months the uproar 
was redjjced to a grumble. 



More penetrating and enduring 
criticism Came from Eliza S. Turner, 
whose thoughts on humanizing education 
transcended the boundaries not only of 
Philadelphia but of her time. The schools, 
she said, must somehow find a way to 
•*teachcf:hildren to read without tears/* 
In other commentsr-that seem as much 
Bicentennial as they were. Centennial . she 
made such obsQrvations as the following: - 

On the purpose of schooling: "If 
education meant sirhply the fixing of 
certain facts and definitions in the 
^ youthful mind, it would not be so much 

amiss : but it should mean instead"the real 
. awakening of that mind and the 
strengthening of its own capacities for 
acquirenaent. It is the large^ part of our 
business to make the pupil want to learn /* 

On innovation: "Newer and bcttef 
methods of the day are supposed to be 
taughi . but these newer ways very seldom 
get in to the classroom. The young teacher 



goes from herpractice to her schooi and • 
settles down to. the daily grind of 
memorizing." | ^ ^ ; 

About tests . "The aim of examiners 
should be to discover the general 
'development of a child's intellect, rather, 
than the number of unassociated facts, 
dates, and rules which he has succeeded in . 
memorizing/* 

As a matter of fact, many other 
comments about education that found "z^^' 
their way into print in 1876 have a 1976 
ring to them. too. Thus School Board '■!' 
President Stanton on dropout: "The 
practical truits [ of this persistent problenni] 
are to be seen in the criminal calendars all 
over the country, and the expense ... is 
.o be estimated in the appropriations for 
sustaining police, criminal cour( Mils, 
and almshouses\ to say npthine . . iie dens 
of vice and crime in perpetual " ce. 
A teacher on the rigidity of the ro A 
classroom : "How much of the tkrii ? \ •^kh 
should be employed in actual teaching is 
wasted in the mere effort to keep order. 
Discipline must be maintained so 
unnatural, so irksome to a healthy child, sc 
almost brutal in its exactions, as to irritate 
and denrlbralize the pupils, to weary and 
unnerve the teacher, and to abstract an 
immense proportion of time from the true 
oBject of the school /* And Ms. Ti^rner \ 
again, this time anticipating the concept o 
career education : "We know that man ? 
cannot live by textbook education alone, 
yet we see not where he is to learn the art o 
trade by which he must earn his bread. As 
the times change we musf change, or suffe; 
disaster.** 

In short, the process of looking back to a 
century ago contains a strong dose. of deja 
vu. Not unexpectedly, for the basic issues 
and goals that led to the Nation s 
founding, are essentially constant. Thus 
though the common school system of a 
century ago has advanced from tentative u 
assured, there is still a plentiful supply of 
problems to be solved and challenges to be 
met. As with the preservation of liberty 
itself, there will always be a need Tor 
renewal and-'rededication if our system of 
education is to remain "the chief 
foundation of our national strength/' 
--J. WILLIAM JONES 
Director, Informational Servlcei,^ Phlladelph 
School Dlitrlct. . r, 
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11 kinds of novel 
developments in 
education were on 
dispray at the If?76 
Centennial 
Exposition in 
Philadelphia, from 
demonstrations of • 
the latest wrinkles in 
Schooj of Practice IVaching techniques to 
modern design in pupils desks. 

dne newfanglexl.idea that attracted ^ 
particular atteniipn. since most visitors to 
:he E^position.ha'd never heard of such a 
hing/was call.^d a kindergarten. So much 
ittention d<d itciraw, in fact, that an 
'nterprising photographer made it the' 
ubject of a stefefopticon slide, roughly the 
ontemporary equivalent of being featured 
tn a network TV news program. 

The children who were part^pf the 
xhibitibn's model kinderggr^eh weje from 
^orphanage, and not coincidentally, 
nee the kindergarten movement in the 
fnited States began largely * 
i a charitable venture. " 



Its emcj^ence also stirred up 
considerably controversy. On one side were 
the followers of Friedrich Froebel, a 
German educational reformer who had.o 
created the "kindergarten/* as he called it, 
u' in lfc'i>7. Froebel's notion was that in the 
prrper setting, their natural organic 
.pr /-esses stimulated by specially designed 
games and other play activities, children 
• would blossom more or less on their own ~ 
like plants in a garden -the role of the 
teacher being in effect'that^f admiring 
onlooker. ' . 

On the other side were those who took 
up Froebel's creation but gave short shrift 
to his premise, among other things adding ^ 
book-learning to the agenda and giving the 
teacher a more direct role in cultivating 
the children's intellectual growth. This 
ne^y form came to be called the American 
kindergarten, todistinguish it from the. 
German original. 

The steadfast Froebelians heatedly • • 
rejected the New WorlddepartUF^s as' . 
"ignorant imitations ari<l,perversion$." The 
devjationists scpffed^at the Froebelians as 



being impractical and vvrong-headed. ' " 
Though muted by riow. in preschool 
education circles the controversy over 
Froet^els theories still perSists.lOO years 
later: . j 

Meanwhile, this dispute aside^the--^'' 
kindergartenjiasjesta^ishcaliiself as a; . 
standard^s'pect of the^American educatton 
system, although most of the early vpniures 
were operated under private and not 
necessarily "educational" auspices. Even 
prior to the Centennial, in 1873 the'ciiy of 
St. Louis had included the:'lcihdergarien as 
part of its public school program, and by-*, 
the turn of the cejitury many other cities 
were following suit./* " ■ ^ 

Kindergartens are "today maintained by 
more than 70'perceiit of the public school 
systems in ^ihe j^ationV enrolling nearly 2.6 
million o^/thefnore than three million rj 
youngsters who gre today participaiing'in ■ 
public and private prescHpol programs', 
y 

* » ' ■ * 

^ —X. V.GOODMAN 

' t Editor, American Educatipn 






third df a millen- 
nium separates the 
founding of Harvard 
College from the 
American Nations 
Bicentennial cele- 
bration. In that 
period, thf number 
of institutions 
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Hgher.education will have risen from one 
^ to nine^during the Colonial period.- from 
nine to neariy 700 during the Nation s first 
century, and from 700 to soine 2,800 by 
the end of the country's second century. If 
^ one ,is disposed xo change :he 
nomenclature -from "higher" to 
**post5econdary** education, the final 
number is shy by a good many hundreds - 
even thousands— of institutions, many of 
them run at a profit to train ydung. people 
in business, trade, and service skills beyond 
high s;chool. Today, highier education 
enrollments involve one-third of the 18-21 
group, as contrasted with two percent j 
of that same age grou^a century ago, and' 
well under one percent during the Colon;: r 
period. * 

Extraordinary as they are, these simpl^V^i 
facts, alas, are not very simple at all. Even 
^the founding of Harvard in 1636 was not 
the beginning of higher education in 
America. The original college graduat'es in 
North America were products of higher 
education in other lands. Before 1646, 
some 130 graduates, of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin had emigrated to 
New England. Furthermore, higher 
education purposes have not remained 
steady oyer rime. The original functions 
and curriculum of Harvard were a far«cry 
from later definitions of collegiate purpose 
there and elsewhere. Harvard's first 

Dr. Buih-y \s Virc Pnsidrnt.o/ the American Council 
tm' Kduration. 
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commencement program stressed the 
founders* longing "... to advance 
Learning and perptruate it to Posterity; 
dreading to leave ar. illiterate Ministry to 
the Churches, when our present Ministers: 
shall lie in the Dust." Thii.^ did not mean, ' 
as ProfessoFa Samuel Eliot Morison has 
pointed; out, that Harvard was only a 
of . theological school. The founders ..provided 
for the teaching of the arts, sciences, and 
good literature as well as theology. 
Presum ably others besides clergyrnen 
could profit from the higher learning. But 
educating clerg)- was surely the essential 
purpose of the early Harvard, for the 
advancement and perpetuation of learning 
was inextricably intertwined with a 
succession of literate ministers iii the 
churches. Seventy percent of Harvard's 



graduates in its first* century went into the 
ministry. 

Three and a third centuries later, 
undergraduates in Americari colle^^es and • 
universities preparing to be clergymen 
have dropped to a tiny percentage of total 
student enrollment. Aturriculum that was- 
once Jjmited to Latin. Greek, and a 
handful of stilted .arts and sciences now 
involves thousands of disparate course- 
offerings suited to almpst, every level of 
demand, taste, and interest. Giant 
.Universities, small four-year colleges, and 
tWo-year community colleges co exist in an 
unprecedented profusion. 
" \^ is no easier to assess the meaning of 
these complex changes in higher ed'ucation 
than it is to s^ign meaning to the 
kaleidoscope^ of history itself. Romamic 




The First Nine Colleges Where Higher 
Education Was 200 Years Ago 
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(li*scrij)iions*of higher education's pan in 
;*ilu' unfoldini; of ihe.. American dream * 
•art' touniered by Mai-rian "pToof that 
vb»Kht»j' education has always heen a 
weapmn of the classes ajrainst.the masses. 
The classically buttressed democratic 
\-isipns of Harvard alumnus John AVise. 
whose I'mduaiion oj the Covvrnmcnt of 
Xcw Eni^land Churches in 1717 seems so 
pregnant with meaning for our later 
history, must be laid alongside the, words 
of a speaker at an early Harvard 
commencement. If the fathers had nor 
founded the College, the speaker said. 
"... the ruling elass wou'd have been 
subjected to mechanics, cobblers, and 
tailors: the gentry would have been 
overwhelmed by~lew(i fellows of the baser 
sort, the sewage of Rome, the dregs of an 
illitera'te plebs which judgeth much from 
emotion, little from truth.** 

Has 'Higher Fducation American 
-Style* been an affirmative instrument in 
defense of the values encapsulated in the 
Declaration of Indi'pendence. or has it 
been xhe suhverter of those principles and 
the irue defender only of aristocracies and 
rncritoeracies set upon securing their own 
privileges and credentialling their own 
fortuities? 

II one can say is that , 
the signals from his- 
tory , are crazily 
mixed. There is 
enough evidence of 
hubris and class dis- 
crimirtation to satisfy 
the cy,nical : there is 
enough evidence of 
noblesse' oblige and upward mobility to' 
give heart to the votaries of tl.hc democratic 
faith. In all. this, higher education has 
remained .a faithful mirror pf the human 
condition beyond its walls. In sum... 
although the question of the meaning of 
the evolution of higher education for the 
development and extension 6{ democratic 
values in America is a key question, it may 
be that no final answer is possible. The 
ambiguity stems from something beyond 
the problems of historiography created by 
the contending styles and revisionist 
compulsions of historians. iThe social 
conscience itself is-a slowly turning prism. 
Light from the past becomes refracted by 
'hanging perceptions of moral 
mpe.-ativcs. Was the Harvard of the 1 7th 
entury a "sexist** institution.^ The question 
vould hardly have been raised even a 
lecade ago, 

Th(ire is of course a way out. If we 
xercise our sovereign right to define our 
•wn terms, appraisals may be made of the 
onformity of historical developments at 
'ast as perceived -^jy" the definer to the, 
efinitions we have created. Ler us then 
roceed with some arbitrary benchmarks: 
personal interpretation of the meaning of 



certain key phra.ses in the Declaration of 
Independence in thi' light of current moral 
perceptions. For this part of the exercise, 
liberties will be taken with the following 
familiar sets of*' Words; tlie Laws (if 
Nature; All Men are Created Kqual ; Life. 
Liberty, umd the Pursuit of Happiness; 
and the Consent of the Coverned. 

.No more fundamental (ibiigation exists 
in higher education than the cultivation of 
Cieero's definition of .Natural Law as 
'*right reason ." In contemporary terms! 
this means the ability to think clearly, to 
recognize discriminating evidence, to sense 
interdependencies. to assess probabilities, 
lo gauge consequences. In this sense, the 
Laws of Nature connote more than science 
and technology, although these fields of 
knowledge are certainly included. It is 
patent that the energ)* and environmental 
crises and moon -based photographs of 
spaceship Earth have combined to give 



over various forms of foul disease, liave 
been possible without the scientific and 
professional contributions of our colleges 
and universities.^ 

Surely, credit must be assigned to the 
higher academy: but it must also 'be 
rationed Mechanical arts practiced in the 
garages of automotive inyento s were often 
without benefit of academic mentors. Wily 
and often ruthless entrepreneurs, most of 
ahem without college, ex[)erience, fueled 
thf machinery of our prodigious economic 
growth. For at least two-thirds of our 
history, higher education was far more 
interested in civility and piety than in pure 
or applied science. Most of the hundreds of 
colleges that were created during the 60- 
year period prior to the Civil War were^acts 
of denominational consecration and 
competition. Christian doctrine, the- 
classics, and .a rudimentary mathematics 
and science of little practical value beyond 





humaA beings a new s^nse of their 
inextritjable involvement-;.in the Laws of 
Nature and of their need to exercise "right 
reason** if the species is to survive. 

To what extent has higher educatiqn in 
America*s past contributed to 'our 
understanding of the. Laws of Nature .> A 
.superficial review of 300 years of the 
increasing secularization of the 
curriculum, and of the extension even 
proliferatioii of academic science and 
technolo^gy over the course of the past 100 
years alone, would lead ' one to the 
conclusion that American higher 
education has been the Nation's major 
instrument for exposing and harnassing 
nature *s laws. What are the glories of 
agricultural productivity in this Nation but 
'a reflection of sponsored science and 
technolo^gy in our great Land-Crant 
institutions.^ Could we have reached the 
moon without the cybernetic wizardry of 
Norbert Wiener of M.LT..> Would the 
wonders of our economy and of our 
technology, to say nothing of our triumphs 

on 



land surveying 'Vere the staples of the 
denominational colleges. The few 
challenges to tradition that emerged at 
places like .Amherst, Union, and the 
University of Vermont were witheringly. 
answered by the famous report of the Yale 
faculty in 1828. According to Theodore 
Rawson Crance in his book The Colleges 
and the Public, 1787-1862, the report was 
'* . . . a vindication of the residential 
college and of the prescribed classical and 
mathematical course , tied to a forthright 
statement of the moral and pedagogical 
objectives they were intended to achieve. 
The traditional curriculum was upheld as 
ideally suited to discipline the mental 
'faculties* such as reason, imagination, and 
memory, and as an i,nd ispensable 
prerequisite to all advanced education." 
Not until the final third of the 19th 
century was this conservatism turned 
around under the leadership of presidents 
like Tappan at Michigan and Eliot at 
Harvard. 

Even then, the introduction of the 




German university iradiiton into American 
.higher education, with its emphasis upqn 
disciplinary spedalization, tended to 
fragment natures laws into ponderously 
examined smithereens. Whatever the gains 
in rigor, the Germanic influence, in 
American, higher education created an 
enormous intellcctural centrifuge that 
tended to lea%e holistic concerns to the 
unrigorous. So university discovered 
synthetic fertilizers gave an explosive 
growth to American agriculture at the 
unperceived price of killing Lake Erie : so 
engineering marvels facilitated the 
creation of the -ghettocd metropolis: so, in 
Omar Bradley s words. "America became 
a nation of technical giants and moral 
infants." The English inheritance of 
classical libeial arts, with its emphasis 
upon the public good and the obligations 
of citizens, has never found a comfortable 
reconciliation with the ultra-specialization 
of advanced learning in American higher 
education. 

f "right reason" is to 
prevail in the dec- 
ades ahead, if the 
higher laws of nature 
are to be understood, 
a reconciliation be- 

^ tween these disparate 

streams in America's cultural tradition 

must be discovered. 

All Men are Created Equal 

Equality has been a major touchstone of 
the American dream. If it has rarely been 
defined clearly and virtually never honored 
in practice, it has continued throughout 
our history to disturb the slumbers of ihe 
callous and to temper the exploitations of 
the mighty. It has been a dynamic 
concept. Today, for example, the equality 
clause of the Declaration would surely have 
to be rewritten to include all "persons" 
rather than simply all "men.** And "all * 
would have to be underscored. 

The relevance of this to higher 
education is clear. For most of American 
history, higher education has been 
generally soxist and intellectually elitist. 
Until fairly recently, large segments of the 
. American population have been effectively 
excluded from education beyond grammar 
school, let alone high school.. Only in 
recent decades has the promise of higher 
education been a reality for a substantial 
portion of the population. Historica 
. statistics tell the story. 

From 1894 to 1957. the ratio of womer 
to men attending institutions of highei 
education in America fluctuated betwcer 
one-fifth and one-half. Even today, fou: 
. men attend Colleges and universities fo: 
every three women. At the highei 
postgraduate level, the imbalance is ever 
greater. Roughly ten times as manv^men a; 
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wo,men have recerved doctoral or 
equivalent professional degrees from 
American universities over the past 
.century. For most biack§ and ethnic poor, 
higher education has been a nonachievable 
goal. The situation . has improved 
somewhat during the past decade. But the 
inequalities remain. A far larger 
proportion of whites than blacks enter 
college. The ratio is^ncarly two to one. 

Measured by the expcrien.ce of other 
nations, of course, the American story of 
equalizing higher educational opportunity 
is an e.xtraordinary success. Over nine 
million young American.s presently attend 
colleges and universities in the Uniied 
States. A group that size represents a 
whopping -elite * by any measure. In one 
sense. the term 'elite'* becomes 
meaningless when applied to the modern 
college generation. On the basis of 
enrollment statistics alone, equality of 
educational opportunity during the past 
century has increased by quantum leaps. 

Alas, the story is more complex than the 
simple arithmetic suggests. Not only has 
discrimination persisted toward women 
and minorities, a class system has survived 
right through the egalitarian revolution. 
Not all institutions of higher education are 
"created equal.** Tradition has given some 
colleges a peculiar distinctiveness; private 
money and the social position of the 
Families of students have blessed these or 
Dthcr institutions with special prestige: 
accidents of leadership and State pride 
lave made some of the great State 
miversities ''more equal'* than others'; of 
J. 800 institutions of higher education; not 
nore than 100 or so arc recognized as 
najor centers of creative scholarship. The 
hreats to ^survival of all-black and of 
/omen*s colleges are real and, if they do 
lisappear, valued options for students will 
'e reduced still further. For millions of 



students, local commuf . colleges, four- 
year/ low-tuition 7 public institutions, or 
proprietary schools are the real 
opportuniiics for postsccondary education. 

Patently,, not everyone can ^go to 
'Harvard. But controversy still exists about 
what principles should determine who goes 
to an Ivy League college. Should academic 
brilliance be the sole .qualification? If so. 
^does . the system not ^ substitute a 
. meritocracy for an aristocracy- 
. perpetuating elitist tendencies in the social 
order? Should Harvard, in the name of 
equality, admit a random sample of high 
school graduates from across the Nation? 
On the other hand, is a lottery a useful 
"Surrogate for real equality? Arid if such a 
random sample of students competed as 
Harvard undergraduates, would not dnly 
the top scholars survive and be admitted to 
graduate professional schools, and to 
graduate schools of arts and sciences - 
enthroning an elite at a different level of. 
education? And why not? Who would want 
to receive medical treatment or legal 
services from poorly qualified 
professionals? 

. Public policy and institutional policy are 
trying to thread their way through these 
and related moral issues. As the late 
Richard Hofstadter" wrote in his brilliant, 
essays for the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education in the early 1950s: **The 
United States has developed a system of 
mass education without achieving the goal 
of educational'equality." The task of the 
future islosort out what we really mean by 
educational equality, to assay its 
compatability with educational quality^ 
>nd to * develop arrangements and 
programs that can approximate what our 
most informed moral sense tells us about 
the contemporary educational meaning of 
'*A11 men are created equal.** 
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Life. Liberty. and the Pursuit of 
Hhppiness ^ 

A strange ambivalence has always 
characterized America's moral posture: a 
stated belief in-^equality: a rousing defense 
of individual vitality. Like so many 
dilemmas, this one can never be resolved. 
Equality without individual freedom leads 
to a social ant heap: freedom without 
equality produces a vicious Darwinian 
jungle. 

For most of cur history, the search of 
individuals for a new life, for liberty, for 
th^ pursuit of happiness has had a real 
significance for an increasing number of* 
our citizens. v-Blessed with enormous 
natural resources, and a political and 
economic theory compatible with their 
exploitation, the American Nation opened 
up dazzling opportunities for alert apd 
aggressive individuals. Horatio Alger tales 
of rags to riches were more than fiction. 
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They were part of the reality of nationa 
growth. ^ 

"Higher Education - American Style* 
has been a" handmaiden of upward 
mobility. The intellectually promising, 
regardless of class status, have found far 
greater opportunities here for access to 
. higher education, and for , entry into 
prestigious professions, than in any other 
nation. 

It is true, of course, that the classical 
conservatism of the pre-Civil War 
curriculum turned many entrepreneurial 
types away from the higher Teaming. It is 
also true that parts of the American 
population. ' notably agriculture, have 
always had a deep suspicion of^**book 
* fafmin' " and "book larnin*." But by the 
turn of the 20th century. ' when Land- 
Grant experiment stations and extension 
services were conveying useful new 
knowledge to the farming population, even 
these attitudes began to change. The past 
. half century has seen a remarkable 
demonstration of an increasing of faith in 
the proposition that higher education is 
an essential instrument for maximizing 
career choice and avocational options. 
When nine million young Americans incur 
for themselves or their parents substantial 
financial burdens in order to meet the 
expenses and the opportunity costs of 
higher education, someone obviously 
believes in the worth of the enterprise. 
Parents, students, philanthropists, and 
local. State, and Federal governments 
presc^jtly spend an estimated S35 billion a - 
year on higher education. 

There are. however, some disturbing 
portents of disenchantment. Rising ..costs ' 
and'uncertainties about the occupational 
"pay-offs" o/ a liberal education have 
caused some students to switch to trade 
and technical schools, proprietary 
institutes, and- paraprofessiorial courses 
taught in community colleges. High- 
tuition but nonprestigious private, 
institutions are being particularly hard hit 
by these changing costs and beliefs, 
although a number of four-year residential 
public institutions as well are suffering 
drops in enrollment. After 1980. because 
of changing demographic trends in the 
Nation at large, enrollments in higher 
education institutions are likely to drop in 
any case. Unless some means are found to 
ease the direct financial burdens of higher 
education on parents and students, the 
drop may be severe. 

Will the next quarter century see the 
rapid demise of our faith that the quality 
of individual lives, encapsulated in spirit- 
by the "life, liberty, pursuit of happiness** 
clause of the Declaration, is somehow 
related to higher education? This is surely 
one possibility. Social institutions are not 
immortal. Unless they continually justify 





merican education 
has its roots in "the 
good earth." 

From Colonial 
times through the 
1 9th century, with 
what seemed an 
abundance of open 
space and a shortage 
of other forms of capital, governments at 
p-ery level used gifts of public land to 
encourage and support the develo'pment <>f 
education in each of its aspects 
elementary school . secondary school . and 
all the major branches of higher learning. 

Of the many types of institutions aided i 
bygrantsof land, one became uniquely 
identified in the public consciousne.ss with 
this method of aid: The national system of 
I.and Grant colleges and universities, 
represented by at least one college or 
university in each State and'Territory 
together with the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico. These institutions ranging 
in size from Langston University in 
Oklahoma, with an.enrollment of some 
1 .300, to the multicampus University of 
California and its enrollment of nearly 
150,000 owe their identity to the Land- 
Grant Coliegf Act of 1862 ( frequently 
kncwn as the- First Morrill Act after its 
.sponsor. Justin S. Morrill of Vermont, and 
to distinguish it from the Seconci Morrill 
Act of 1890) . a piece of legislation that was 
to become a landmark not only for 
postsecondary education but in the 
advancement of democratic principles. In 
a massive study of public higher learning 
done 90 years after the 1 862 Act had come 
into being, the Council of State 
Governments said : "The passage of the 
First Morrill Act of 1862 joltecrAmerican 
higher education out of the fam^ar paths 
it had followed for two eenturies ....** 

Behind lhat shak( up was a i^rowini,' 
• awarene.ss. clima.xed as the United States 
approached the lOOlh annivensaryof its 
founding, that American higher education 
was out of pha.se w ith the Nat ion \s needs. 
Population was increasing raf)idly, but 
college enrollments were actually 
declining. Young Americans interested in 
advanced training that would enable them 
to contribute more fully to the discovery of 
new knowledge in the natural sciences - 
and its application through technology 



frequently turned to thc'universities of 
Kurope, and particularly of C<»rmany., A?i 
one critic put it, the e.xisting colleges 
served five percent of the people tho.ie 
.seeking a literary education or to enter the 
traditional professions of the law. the 
ministry, or medicine but offered little ' 
for the other 95 percent. 

It was nevertheless true that important 
ihitiatives in adapting to the needs of the 
times had been launched. The founding of 
West Point in 1802 and Ren.sselaer in 1824 
were highly influential pioneering ventures 
in technical education i schools of science 
.had made their appearanc.e in atfew of the 
p\dvr private universities; and several 
States had established colleges and 
universities offering instruction in science 
and technology, including early 
"agricultural colleges" such as those of 
Michigan. Penasylvania. and Iowa. As 
early as 1842. moreover, the U.S. National 
Agricultural Society called foS? use of 
Smithsonian funds to found a national 
agricultural school. Its successor, the U.S. 
Agricultu/al Society, furnished a 
continuing forum in which individuals and 
groups could bring to a wider audience 
their proposals - includingthe "Illinois 
plan" fbr an "industrial university" for 
each State, to be endowed by grants of 
land from the public domain. 

Out of all these discussions, initiatives, 
and proposals came what proved an 
acceptable "Federal" solution.' nationwide 
in its application. Its Congressional 
sponsor wasjustin Morrill, then a 
Representative, later for decades a U.S. 
Senator from Vermont ( where he was one 
of the foundersof the Republican Party) . 
Undaunted by President Burhanan's veto 
of a bill hV had introduced earlier passed 
by Congress in 1857 - Morrill tried again 
following the election of Abraham Lincoln 
and the withdrawal from Congress of many 
opponents of national aid to'education on 
" "State's Rights" grounds. His revised bill 
was signed into law by President Lincoln 
on July 2, 1862 - a remarkable act of faith 
at a time when the very existence of the 
Nation was uncertain. " 

This Act offered to each State SO. 000 
acres of public land for each membv-r of 
Congress from that State, the land to be 
sold and proceeds invested as a permanent 
endowment for at least one college 



designated by the St^tc legislature. This 
college v/ould be required to stress 
"agriculture and the mechanic arts," the 
latter term usually inte'rpreted as 
engineering, and to offer courses in 
military tactics a provision adc[ed by 
Morrill as a reaction to the grosslack of 
trained leaders for Union armies at the 
;Outbreak of the Civil War. But Morrill's 
charter for the Land-Grant institutions 
was much broader than a call for stress on 
science and technology and in particular 
agriculture. His hill specified that "other 
scientific and classical studies" should not 
he excluded, a provision he later 
interpreted as meaning that these other 
traditional subjects mt^.W be inc hided. And 
the grc ;i o^j jective was stated as being "the 
liberal and practical education'of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professicilns of life." 

To answer fears of Federal control, the 
Act specified that in.struction should be 
given "in su-:h manner as the legislatures of 
the .several Sta:e.s shall respectively 
prescribe." Annual reports on the use of . 
funds from the Federal endowment were 
required, but so long as they were used for 
the broad purposes specified, no Federal 
-'"'intervention was involved. 
Several fac^rro ilov^'d early 
development. One was the la'ck of funds 
for instruction. In accepting the terms of 
the Morrill Act. the States had recognized 
that funds would not be made available to 
underwrite the costs of buildings and 
equipment, but many had assumed that 
other costs would be covered by 
endowments created by the sale of the land 
they had been given. Tliere was no real 
market for land, however, and the States 
could not wait for prices to increase. The 
result was that the revenues they actually 
received were in most cases far too small to,, 
cover an instructional program sufficiently 
substantial to carry out their missions. 

Another problem arose from the fact 
that collegiate instruction in 
agriculture was taken largely from the 
traditional methods of "good farmers."^ 
Lacking was a basis in scientific research 
for imprc)ved agricultural practices, and 
for effective instruction in those practices. 
In response, the Congress i^n 1887 pas.sed 
an act sponsored by Representative Hatch 
of Mis.souri authorizing annual 
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appropriations to repair this defect, a 
move that was to produce major benefits. 
Research under this and subsequent acts 
not only was an essential factor in the 
remarkable increase in productivity of 
American agriculture which has made it 
possible to feed^and clothe increasing 
millions with fewer numbers of.farm 
workers, but as educational historians 
point out, it became a crucial stimulus to 
the establishment of research as a ma jor 
function of the American university, 

In 1 890 Senator Morrill again came'to 
the aid of "his** colleges with the Second 
Morrill Act. authorizing permanent 



annual appropriations for instruction in 
the State'designated Land'G.rant 
institutions. ' 

In identical language; Senate and House 
committer reports on the bill said : **Tho 
passage of this measure, which is 
introduced by the distinguished father of 
this system of colleges, will place them on a 
sure foundation as long as we are a Nation 
and link his^name with theirs in one 
common immortality." 

A provision ofthe 1890 Second Morrill 
Act in effect gave to the States the option 
of either barring racial discrimination in 
colleges receiving Federal funds under the 
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act. or:^r establishing separate colleges for 
Negro and white students. and dividing the 
funcl.s**equitably" between them. For this 
reason some of the Land-Grant institutipnf 
which admitted only black students prior 
to the banning of racial segregation in ^ 
education are aometimes referred to as the 

1890" colleges, though the reference is 
incorrect in the strict .sense, since several ol 
the institutions involved were in fact 
founded under the 1862 Act. 

Todaythere are 71 Land-Grant 
in.stitutions - one in - ach of 33 States, 
Puerto Rico. Guam. Virgin Islands, and 
District of Columbia, and two in each of li 



Squihjecn and '.'•border" sffites plus 
. Massachusetts, where the State universiiy"* 
dhd M-.I.T. share instructional funds. 

A ijirrd major Federal act affecting the 
l.and-Grant system, passe<i in 1914, 
created the Cooperative Extension Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the. Land-Grant institutions, with the 
mission of carrying the results of research 
in agriculture and family life. into practice 
on the farms and in the homes, This 
I -educational service financed by a 
I combination of Federal. State, and local 
f and private funds ~ today reaches millions 
I of families in rural, suburban, and urban 
^ areas annually ( including more than five 
Tnillion youngsters in the 4-H Club" 
movement) and is represented in vinually 
: every county of the United States, 
f Several privately controlled colleges and 
universities bore the Land-Grant 
designation under the Morrill Act, and 
somestili do. Yale. Brown, and 
Dartmouth were for var^ying periods Land- 
Graint institutions, for example; Cornell 
has been the Land-Grant institution of 
New York from its founding, and in 
Massachusetts the private Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the State- 
operated University of Massachusetts have 
^shared the designation for more than a 
century. In Vermont. Pennsylvania. 
Delaware, and New Jerspy existing private 
institutions were given the Land-Grant 
designations. With lime these assumed a 
substantial identity with other State 
universities, though some are technically of 
a, mixed public-private character. 

Viewed in the perspective of history, the 
.(Treat virtues of the Land-Grant College 
'Act would clearly include its ambiguity, its 
diversity of purpose, its omission of any 
tight "set of rules" as to purpose and 
method of operation so characteristic of 
later legislation in the field of education. 
The consequence has been. an affirmative 
rather than a negative revolution in higher 
educaiioa, The institutions involved were 
required to emphasize hitherto neglected 
areas, but were warned not to "exclude" 
subjects — such as the classics — 
traditionally stressed by established - 
American colleges. They were to meet the 
demand for more "practical" education. 
but the language of the act inextricably 
Jinked this aspect of learning to "liberal" 
education, in a governing phrase that 
spoke of "liberal and practical 
education ... in the several pursuits and 
professions of life." 

rpi he consequences of this affirmative 
X revolution was the democratization 
of higher education, in terms both of 
making college training accessible to 
greater numbers of people and in the scope 



of subject matter. Postsecondary 
enrollments in the United States no longer 
represent a particular stratum of society, 
and college and university chairs in many 
subjects now universally considered 
academically respectable were initiated in 
Land-Grant institutions. 

Today vhcse institutions constitute about 
five pi-rcc-nt of the total number of ' 
.American colleges and universities offering 
four or more years of postsecondary study, 
enroll about a quarter of all the students 
attending these colleges and universities, 
and grant more than half of all degrees 
awarded in the United States at the highest 
or doctoral level. " 




As the Declaration of Independence 
signified the determination of Americans 
to sever the political ties that bound them 
to the monarc^lical and hierarchical _ 
societies they had emigrated to.escape, so 
the Land-Grant College Acts signified a 
"declaration of independence" for 
education. Thus taking as its benchmark 
the pre-Constituiion law..asserting that 
"schools and, the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged." an 1890 study by 
the U.S. Office of Education said that 
"next to the Ordinance of 1787. the 
Congressional Grant of 1862 is the most, 
important educational enactment in 
America." Sixty years later an analyst for 
the Hoover Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of Government. 
Hollis P. Allen, pointed out that "The 
general support for resident instruction of 
the Lapd-Grant Colleges is sometimes 
referred to as the ijhost effective gram in 
aid ever made by the Federal 
Government." Similar tribute was paid in 
a 1953 report of the National Manpov/er 
Council, affiliated with Columbia 



(University, which declared that "The most 
important single step in connection wi"th 
the training of scientific and professional 
personnel was the Morrill Act of 1862 
which laid the basis for the country's 
extensive state college and university 
system." 

Beyond its i.npact on the character of 
higher education, the collegiate system ^ 
.Scnator.Morrill did so much to create has 
made a ma jor contribution to our national 
security. Out of his specification that 
"niilitary training" be offered in the Land- 
Grant institutions, there gradually 
developed the idea of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, which ultimately involved 
a wide range of colleges and universities as 
well as the Land -Grant group. The 
existence of this system prior to World Wai 
II was credited by Gen. .George C. 
.Marshall with shortening mobilization 
(and thus the war) by six months, and 
saving thousands of lives. 

Perhaps the most impressive tributes to 
the significance of the educational 
revolution inaugurated by the Morrill and 
subsequent Acts, however, are those of 
emulation. Domestically, the changes 
called for by Senator Morrill have been . 
widely accepted by all'segments of 
American higher education. 
"Internationally, other countries seeking to 
capture the secret of.the remarkable 
success of the United States in improving 
the lives of its people have introduced most 
of the features of the Land-Grant system 
into their own systems of higher education. 
This is panicularly true in the developing 
nations, where the "Land-Grant idea" is 
America smost sought after educational 
export. 

The contributions of the Morrill Acts 
were. perhaps mo.st succinctly summed up 
in three points emphasized in the report of 
the Council of State'Governments cited 
earlier: First, thanks tii the Land-Grant 
system it is now generally agreed ^fhat 
higher education should be made available 
to broad segments of the population" ; 
second, "education in the applied 
sciences technical and vocational 
education generally _ now have wide 
recognition and status"; and third, "the 
performance of broad public services and 
participation in activities designed to serve 
both immediate and long range needs of 
society are generally accepted as proper 
and important functions of institutions of 
higher education." And the report added: 
"These trends toward democratization of 
highereducation. thus begun^ontinue 
strong today..." 

—RUSSELL L THACKREY 

Executive Direczor- Emeritus, National Asiocia- 
tion of Sute Univcnitics and Land Grant colleges 
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hey have been called 
"people's colleges,** 
"commuter 
colleges,'* and 
*'democracy*s 
collej^es** by observers 
seeking to capture 
the special character 
of those uniquely 
American educational institutions, our 
public community and junior colleges. 

By whatever name, they hav(> made a 
substantial impact on the sha[)e of 
postsecondary education in this country.; 
Andniiey have done so in a relatively short 
perio(i*of time not quite 75 years in terms 
of when the first of them came into being. 
|>erhaps 25 v-ears if one considers the 
period of greatest growth unci expansion. "* 
Their essence is the American ideal of 
equal opportunity for all. and their role 
has been that of opening channels for 
further education to greater numbers of 
Americans than could have been 
accommodated in more traditional 
institutions. 

Formal steps to establish the two-year 
"junior** college as a new entity in higher 
education can be traced back to 1 a92iand 
the Ute Willi^m Rairiey Harper, first 
president of the. "reorganized** University 
of Chicago, though the germ of the idea 
had been expressed even before then. Early 
in the 1850s Henry Tappan, president of 
the University of Michigan, referred to the 
notion that the first two years of college 
might well be separated from the last. two 
•ihsome special kind of arrangement, and 
much the same idea was also 
recommended a few years later by William 
WattjJ Folwell. president of the University 
of Minnesota. 

It was Dr. Harper, however, who put the 
.concept into action by establishiiig at the 
University of Chicago a "university college*! 
( covering the junior and senior years) and 
an **academic college** ( covering the 
freshman and sophomore years) . These 
designations were subsequently changed to 
**senior** and "junior** college,. and the 
latter term became generic, for Dr. Harper 
also sought to encourage the establi:>hment 
of a network of public two-year 
postsecondary institutions, envisioning that 



they might be developed as an extension of 
Ihe offcrinA of local school districts. 
Today the ^Sr^te of Illinois has some 50 
public com'munity junior colleges 
including one bearing his name. 

The public community junior college 
"movcment*-may be said to have started 
when Dr. Harper suggested to school 
authorities in nearby Joiiet that they 
undertake to offer two years oCclasswork 
beyond high school, with tha* 
understanding that the students who 
^successfully completed this work could be 
^accepted by the University of Chicago in its 
. "senior college.*' Dr. Harper*s basic 
concern was to strengthen the university by 
assuring a supply.of mature and purposive 
.students, but he also foresaw potential 
benefits to education generally and to the 
higher education comnlunity in particular 
by providing a way by which those four- 
year colleges that were having difficulty 
keeping afloat could consolidate their 
resources by beaming two-year colleges. 
In any case, the'ultimate result was the 
creation in 1901 of Joiiet Junior College by 
the Joiiet Township High School Board, 
he idea of linking high school and 
college quickly caught on and for 
many years was standard. California's 
ubiquftous community colleges, for 
example, were until recendy^so closely tied 
to the secondary schools that both often 
operated under the same administrators. 
The development of junior colleges as part 
of the public school system of that State 
was in particular championed by Alexis F. 
Lange in his capacity as head of the 
department of education at the University 
■of California. Dr. Lange and others also 
stressed the need for a departure from the 
traditional "academic** approach — the 
need to offer both general and vocational 
education specifically addressed to 
students who might not necessarily be 
interested in attending college for four 
years. 

Meanwhile the junior college movement 
was receiving its principal impetus from 
private two-year institutions, though they 
mby variously have been called academies, 
seminaries, finishing schools, or the like. 
Tlie first private junior college would 
appear to have antedated the first public 



junior college, as represented by Joiiet. and 
in any c^isc. these private two-year schools 
flourished during the early part of the 
current century. Even as late as 1930 they 
outnumbered the public junior colleges . , 
258 to 178.- 

It was the latter, however, that were 
destined to dominate, a consequence that 
had its roots in far-reaching changes in 
public attitudes and the sociciy^s needs. 
Greaterconcem developed over the 
traditional exclui»ivity of much of higher 
education and a greater interest in 
equalizing educational opportunities at all 
levels. In educational circles and in the ^ . 
public arena alike, there was a^all to 
provide new kinds of school experiences 
attuned tothe individual interests and 
goals of the students involved while at the 
same tin.? responding tothe Nation's 
manpower requirements. The advent of a 
technological age was creating. an 
increasing demand for better trained 
people for industry, in business, in the - 
health fields, indeed in all aspects of the 
American worid of work. Concomitantly, 
thcje was increasing insistence that every 
individual be enabled to pursue education 
as far as his abilities and ambition would 
carry him. The four-year colleges and 
universities, however, were confronted by 
such an enrollment boom, receiving fa- 
more applications than they could handle, 
that they began to tighten their admissions • . 
requirements. 

This combination of for.c<?s found in the 
public community junior college s natural 
meetingplace. One result, beginning in the 
1950s, was ihe emergence of these 
institutions as a nfiajor phenomenon 
ultimately attracting perhaps half of all 
students entering postsecondary 
education. Another, as they began to 
proliferate, was the development of various 
new arrangements for their governance 
and a more precise definition of their role. 
New.patternsof control and financing 
began to emerge, often accompanied by 
provisions for more direct involvement of 
the community. Thus in California, where 
community and junior colleges once were 
wedded firmly to the local school systems, 
there has been a trend toward.ihe 
establishment of separate, discrete districts 
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with both local and State support. 

Pennsylvania uses another model. The 
operating expenses of a college are equally 
.shared by the students, the ^tate, and the 
local sponsor ( a county, a municipality, a 
school district, or any combination of 
these) : capital costs are bbrne equally by 
the State and the local school district. In 
Virginia and Florida, control and support 
are the responsibility primarily of the 
States. In general the goal has been to 
institute control and support patterns 
attuned to the particular State s needs . 
'"I hese shifts have been accompanied 
i. by the development of a new view'of 
the role of the community junior college. 
Until not so very long ago - and perhaps to 
some degree even now -such an institution 
was typically thought of as a stop^gap 
method of starting on a four- year 
program, a transfer rr.echanism for those 
who could not make it into a more^ 
•respectable 'college. Similarly, members 



of the community often proclaimed that 
their new two-year institution was simply 
an interim arrangement preparatory to a 
more satisfying expression of loca.: pride in 
the form of a "regular* four-year college. 

While many students continue to use 
these institutions as the staning. place for 
their pursuit of a baccalaureate- as Dr. 
Harper had suggested - the conrimunity 
junior college has today established its own 
identity, generating its own share of local 
pride and serving as a focal point for 
overall community development. In the 
process it is also preparing thousands and 
thousands of people for a wide range of 
careers that neither require nor need four 
years of advanced trainings 

By its convenience and by the relatively 
low costs it imposes on students, the 
community juni^or colleges have opened up 
opportunities for postsecondary education 
for those that traditionally have been 
denied them — members of minority 



groups being one notewonhy example. 
Older Americans have foand in these 
institutions a new resource for retraining 
or for general intellectual and cultur3l 
stimulation. The ambitious young high 
school graduate can take courses 
applicable to the ultimate award of an ' 
A.B.'degree or enter training that would 
lead to a good job at the end of two years 
orso. From timber-falling to computer 
technology, from nursing and police, 
--training to English literature and an 
. appreoation, there is,something for just 
about everybody. 

The result has been such a wave of • 
, interest that in the late 1950s and 
during the 1960s, new community junior 
. colleges were brought into being at a rate 
of nearly one a week. Enrollments rose 
from one million to mofethan three 
million in a little more than a decade. 
Today, vyith 937 public two-year colleges 
ip operation, plus 228 conducted under 
private auspices, the number of new 
' institutions being established has leveled^ 
off at about 12 annually, and total t'' 
enrollments now stand at about 3,144,000. 

Numericial growth has meanwhile been\ 
replaced by an expanded view of functions 
to be serve^. These functions continue to 
include standard academic courses'plus , 
considerable emphasis on education "a 
little out of the ordinary." Equally ' . 
important, however, the community junior 
college seeks to serve as a general resource 
center for the population area it serves — as 
a force for mobilizing arid catalyzing the 
efforts of a wide range of local agencies, 
institutions, and groups toward resolving 
community issues and problems. The 
^aitipus and the community in effect 
become one. 

The community junior college has in 
short evolved into an instrument of 
liberation in a( society where opportunity 
for education means opportunity to lead a 
truly productive and satisfying life. It has 
, thus set out not only to respond to'change 
but to influence the directions that change 
may take. ■ ^ 

— EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 

President, American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges > 
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The 

Remarkable CLBill 




prominenr university 
president suid it 
would open 
postsecondary 
education to a 
floodtide of 
unqualified studeiHs 
and consequently 
depress academic 
standards. Another called it a "threat" to 
the cause,of higher learning and added 
that in any case "education is not a device 
for coping with mass unemployment." A 
Harvara economist believed it "carried the 
principle of democratization too far." A 
spokesTTian for the military said the debate' 
over it was bootless, since projections 
indicated that no more than seven percent 
of thoie eligible would sign lip anyway. 

ThJis toward the end of World War I!, 
amid woubt and some acrimony, the 
Nation signed an I.O.U. to be collected on 
demand by members of the Armed Forces 
when hostilities ceased. U was a promissory 
note Equally applicable to 15 million 
military personnel whether, bychan.ce or 
traiiiing. they had risked their lives on the 
Mormandv beaches, flown overloaded 
transports across the Hump to Burma, 
^ slogged through the jungles of-the South 
Pacific, or fought the paper war back home. 

Officially Congress called it the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1 944 
and ingluded in it incentives for veterans ' 
housingl. insurance, pensions, medical 
benefits, and of course education. 
Unofficially this remarkable piece of 
legislation became known as .the GI Bill of 
Rights, and its education benefits changed 
forever the Nation s notions about who 
should go. to college in America. 
. The veterans quickly established 
themselves^ as a new breed of college 
student. The war had afforded.them a look 
beyond the limited opportunities in New 
England mill towas. A^bama tenant 
farrns. Detroit slums, and Texas barrios. 
They came home war -tested and mature, 
with a cool awareness of what they wan led < 
to make of themselves and a no-nonsense 
determination to get on with it. Education 
was the key. and the GI Bill a way tohelp 
pay the freight. The Bill was not a free 
fide, designed to foot the entire cost". The 
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veterans - many from poor families, many 
the first in their families to aspire to higher 
education • stretched their dollars, took 
odd Jobs, and made do. Some flocked lo 
liberal arts, technical, and professional 
schools. Thousands of others went the 
route of vocaiidnal and on-the-job training 
programs. 

In cashingin their I.O.U.'sthey , • ' 
confounded the experts. No more than ' ■ 
640.000 veterans in all. it had been ' ' 
predicted, would ever use their GI college 
be.nefits and no more than 1 50.000 would 
be enrolled full-time in any single 
academic year. In fact, however, the peak 
year of 1 947 saw nearly 1 .150.000 GIs 
crowding the Nation's campuses. By 1955 
the number of ex-seryice men and women 
who had gone to college under the. Bill 
reached 2.2 million ~ 14.3 percent of all 
World War n veterans. During the 1945- 
53 decade, another 3.5 million studied at 
schools belownhe college level. Adding on- 
the-job .and farm-related training. 48 
percent of all veterans — over seven million 
men and women - used their G I education 
benefits. * 

The veterans also defied predictions of 
how itiey would perform in the classroom. 
It had been assumed that being more 
mature than the typical'student. they 
wouldbe serious about their studies, and 
so they were. It was also assumed that they 
would fare poorly in an academic sense 
and would be unwilling to put up with the 
discipline involved in higher learning. 
Those who were married were expected to 
have a particularly tpugh time. 

1) resident Conant of Harvard, 
however, was subsequently to 
observe that veterans were "the most 
mature and promising students Harvard 
ever had.** More particularly, a 1968 
report on the GI Bill by the Syracuse 
University Research Institute noted that 
almost all studies made of it "have 
concluded that the veteran earned higher 
grades than did his nonveterarf 
chissmates.'' Moreover, the report added. / 
"Thirty percent of all veterans were / 
married and ten percent had children y 
when they started their education ; ^et 
these veterans usually earned higher grades 
than single veterans;** 



The Syf acuse analysis went on to relate 
some of the broader implications of such 
finding.s as these to the conduct of higher' 
education generally. Veterarts who were 
first generation college students 
demonstrated that a far greater proportion 
of the 'Nation's youth could profit from 
postsecondary education than previously 
had been envisaged. Veterans had a major 
impact on the balance between public and' 
private college enrollment: Whereas the 
majority of prewar students went to priy<ite 
institutions, by 1968 only a third did so, ' 
Veterans made the married student an ^ 
accepted member of the academic 
community: And by their unprecedented 
enrollments and their demand for more 
pragmatic instruction, veterans forced 
higher education to re-examine its 
objectives, facilities, and methods toward, 
adjusting t-o students outside the 
conventional mold. 

Hard on the heels of the World War - 
II veterans came those involved in 
Korea. For them the Congress enacted a 
new pii?ce of legislation , followed in 1966 
by the Cold War GI Bill covering Vietnam 
veterans'( and for the first time providing . 
opportunities for college training to men 
and women on active duty). 

For whatever reasons — perhaps because 
they were fewer in number than those of \ 
World War II , perhaps because jobs in 
1 954 were easier to find - the proportion of 
Korean. veterans using their GI benefits for 
ediication was just under 42 percent, as 
contrasted with the 48 percent of the 
previous decade; WitH Vietnam veterans, 
however, it's a different story. The 
Veterans Administration says the Vietnam 
participation rate already exceeds that of 
Korean veterans and ultimately can be 
expected to go well beyonxUt^at-of-the 
veterans of VVorld'^ar II. 

'Together the I.O.U.*s represented by 
the three GI Bills have been c^ollected by no 
less than 27.5 million men and women, 
and in'the process postsecondary education 
has been given a bracing new dimension . 
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ecause this is a- 
bout the "places" 
of education, a 
quick disclaimer 
is in order. Let s a- 
grec that people are 
more import ant than 
bricks, that con- 

structive learning is 

nmqre likely to occur in the presence of a 
good teacher even in a tent than with a 
•■stupid teacher in a Taj Mahal.. 

Education- is people engaging in a 
process at a place. Whether the caliber of 
• the faculty or of the siudertfbody is of first 
importance to what is learned is 
debatable, but everyone agrees that both 
outrank in importance the places of 
education. 

Yet the places and the things of 
education are not unimportant. ' Indeed, 
the late Canadian '"humorist. Stephen 
Leacock, raised the physical environment 
to second rank when he advised that to 
start a university one should first assemble 
a student body, then build a smoking 
room, and if any funds remain, employ a 
professor. 

Whatever the order, it was early 
apparent in our pioneer days , that 
gathering the children around a teacher ^ 
was cheaper than sending a circuit rider to 
the homes. And so the one-room, 
schoolhouse was built. , . 

As the Nation grew, the schools alsb 
grew- in number, size, pmplexity. and 
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expense. In design/they mirrored the local 
cuhure, and were distinguishable from 
their cultural counterparts -the church 
and the town hall - only by the presence of 
the well-scuffed playground and the 
absence of a steeple. Essentially, this classic 
trilogy of piciieer community art forms 
consisted of a single barnlike/ room, their 
dimensions determined by the length of 
native beams. * 

As populations increased in density, 
schools grew b^ adding rooms and sorting 
pupils by age. In 1848, Boston built ther 
first graded elementary school — ei^ht 
equal size, boxlikc classrooms under the 
same roof, an ingenious arrangement that 
set the pattern of school design for a 
hundred years. = . 

Not until the mid- 1950s was there 
discontent with the interior layout of 
space, of .rigidly uniform equal size 
classrooms. Well into the 20th century the' 
Boston boxes of 1848 were still adequate- 
for- an education based on stimulus- 
response psychology, serving a burgeoning 
economy that could endlessly absorb the 
eventual jgraduates- even the dropouts- 
witi) no questions asked. 

Growing like the population and like 
Topsy, school systems multiplied 
exponentially. By. 1931 there were 127,000 
..public school districts in this land, each 
trying to be all things to all children. 
' especially to the more verbal college* 
bound. 

Predictably, there came a reaction to 
the mounting proliferation of school 
districts and small schools. Under the 
pressure to reduce costs, and the desire to, 
enrich programs in small schools, separate, 
—school districts have been "consolidated" 
by'' the thousands, reducing the total to/ 
approximately 17,000 today, while the siztf 
of individual schools has become large/. 

nee schoolhou^es 
became the biggest 
public structure in 
town; and ^in' big 
towns and cities the 
J most'' numerous, 
I they becairic sym- 
jbols of community 
laspkationv 
Until recently, these larger schoolhouses 
were virtually identical, varying only in 
their adjustments to differing' climate: in 
the North, a collection of uniform class: 
rpoins in linear array, separated by corri* 
dors; in the South, taking advantage of a 
gentler climate, the rows^of classrooms 
were back to back. In exterior appearance 
the buildings, especially the larger high 
and preparatory schools, were replicas of 
whatever architectural! style — Greek, 
Roman, Gothic, Federal 4- was most likely 
to proclaim that the institution was the 
keeper of knowledge,! morality, the 



cultural heritage, and all thatfwas good. 
* This early yearning for architecti^rarl 
monumentality is not to be denigrated. 
What better public expression' of * the \ 
community's pri^ and intent than a near- 
permanent ( wim good maintenance." 
practically eternal) statement for all to 
see. Plato said. "That which is honored in 
a country will prosper there." In their ; 
monunrientality the - buildings soOght to | 
honor education, .but alas, they were y 
expensive. 

Even less than the schoolhouse has the 
classroom varied from the norm. Debates 
raged in education at , least since Boston's 
Quincy School, bUuShe classroom itself 
remained as it was,, a place wHcre one ' 
teacher and one class jgathered in one room ^ 
to engage ijTcon frontal teaching. ^ 

As' long as education took the form of ^ 
"schcJoling" and its purpose was primarily^ 
to transmit the common culture to the 
young, the schoolhouse, its layout, and its 
equipment could be straightforward and 
utilitarian. (To quote an architect much 
honored and employed in a Northern 
State, "The people up here know what a 
schoolhouse is and I giVc it to them. I tell 
the school board what" it will cost a square^ 
foot and everybody knows what money is 
and wh^t a square foot is." Incidentally,^ 
this practical man produced many schools 
quite .worthy of^ their times. But no 
dreamer, he.) 

From the mid-1 9th.century to mid-20th, ^ 
schoolhouses were locked in their own 
Cartesian grids of standard classrooms, 
each accommodating a standard numjjer 
of children to be instructed by one teacher 
/of, it is hoped, standard credentials. The 
teacher's mission was tp transmit the 
predominant culture for a year. In a 
secondary school, bells would ring at^ 
regular intervals, signaling students, and 
sometimes teachers, to change boxes. 

Since the process of schooling consisted 
mostly of a talking teacher and a learner 
who rarely stirred from his place, the 
learner was provided. with a "p^pil-station" 
consisting. of a chair andvdesk fixed to the 
floor. Not until well into the 20th century 
wero the chair and desk freestanding and^ 
rearrangeable. 

Reflecting the Nation's industrialization 
the furniture itself was industrialized. It 
consisted, like the Model T, of inter- 
changeable machined parts, the better to 
be manufactured on'the assembly line with 
no departure from its school-brown uni- 
formity. \ - 

The basic tools of instructional 
equipment were book and blackboard.. To 
be sure,, early in the 20th century the 
moving picture arrived .(but never did 
"replace the American teacher," as Mr. 
Edison had predicted), and then radio 
with the high promise of connecting eyery 
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^ spheres: and later television, heralded as 
^^he new window In the classroom": and 
more wen tly, teaching machines and 
elearonic devices, rising in sophistication 
, to. computer- assisted instruction. Even 
today, these devices ,pf instructional 
// technology are struggling for general 
acceptance under the handicap of .-arlier 
over*proniise. 

For a hundred years thesle schools served 
wcH the relatively simple society, their 
designs reflecting two underlying 
assumptions: . o 

The first was that schools were only for 
the young that young people were to be 
assembled in groups sorted by age: that 
transmission of the dominant subculture 
was its^principal Junction: that the 
transmission, called teaching, would result 
from showing and telling by an older 
person located at the *Tront** of the group. 
This frontal ( or confrontal) teaching in its 
owh private classroom box, sealed off from 
Its environm'ent by " floor-to. ceiling 
maximum security partitions, had many 
virtues for a Nation growing at a faster 
pace than that with which it was training 
Its teachers. Not the least of its virtues was 
/ that it saved money: Relatively untrained 
and'^inexperienced teachers, given a book, 
could conduct lessons and maintain order 
- in the grouji either by the natural interest 
of what was being talked about, or by force 
of personality — by charm or by fright. If 
. the children were still inattentive or 
unruly, the more affluent districts reduced 
cjass size, often substituting intimacy of 
setting for vitality: while the .poorer 
districts overloaded their classes \o the 
point that children were but listening 
audiences. 

The second assumption was that schools 
were islands in our culture, that they not 
only could but should stand aside from the 
affairs of the town, fron\ the conditions 
that vexed all'the people. It was as though 
schools could remain secure even as the 
neighboring tide ran out economically and 
socially, that children cpuld be secure 
whether or not their parents were. 

In simpler days this was mostly true. An 
economy growing exponentially somehow 
* found places for most of the burgeoning 
population. Youth was secure when 
everyone was secure, and schools were 
at liberty indeed, set apart ~ to conduct 
their own affairs, raise their own money, 
and prepare, the young for productive and 
fulfilling adulthood. 

The arrangement worked satisfactorily 
for the most pan until well into the l950s. 
As the society grew more afjfluent, so did 
:hescho61s. By mid-century, the^American 
ichoolhouse was no longer **a ragged 
beggar sunning.** More likely, it was a big 
beautiful edifice, proclaiming to all that 
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education was a gigantic enterprise 
monumental priority in our culture. 

But there, were stirrings under!! the 
surface. As long ago. as John Dewey and 
the progressive education movement, the 
elementary schools had loosened up, 
though not to the extent of exploding the 
walls that separated group from group. 
Schools were still egg-crates, and the 
American high school especially was still a 
collection of isolated room^ under one 
» roof. 

There were other stirrings, too, notably 
m the student body and in the public 
expectation of what schools should do. As 
students in increasing numbers voiced 
their disenchantment with being processed 
by groups, as the" frustrations of teachers 
mounted when they lost the attention of 



their students, even as the public came to 
blame the schools for Americas failure to 
be the first in space, the pressures 
combined to produce dramatic 
rearrangement of the whole process of 
schooling, and in the larger r sense, 
education. 

This riptide of strong and conflicting 
waves of pressure, gathering strength since 
the decade of the 1950s, is reshaping the' 
role of teachers and how they teach, the 
curriculum and what is to be learned, and 
the habitat — the physical setting- in 
which the act takes place. 
' Being closer to the electorate (and 
generally better supported)., the first* 
schools to respond to the new needs and 
new demands were the suburban schools. 
There the schools, together with their 
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people, sought fiRt to humaniK the 
process. This took various forms., 

The undergirding psychology of 
learning, for one. was personalized -less 
reliance on Pavlovian stimulus-response 
psychology and greater reliance on the ' 
0Egaiiismic-the"wholes"oflife!1earning, 
arid interpersonal relationships, Toward 
that end. internal spaces were rearranged 
to fit groups of varying sizes. 

in the secondary schools, bells ceased to 
ring, and students were encouraged to cut 
their own pathways through the 
.carriculum and the school, each to the 
beat of his or her own drummer. The 
individual student in continuous progress 
came into partnership with teachers in 
determining the pattern of his o; her 
learning. 

■ Once. the, personal relationships of 
students and faculty were altered, the 
environment was forced to respond. For 
the first time the debilitating aspects of the 
then-conventional ■schools were 
challenged. Suddenly every habitual 
^arrangeifient of space and even the 
physical nature of.equipment gave way to 
new criteria of performance. 

■ -Finitto'be assailed were the immovable 
•partitions separating each group from 
every "thpr. ^eralk the walls came" 
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tumbling down as schools sought to create 
appropriate spaces for groups of varying 
size, and especially to enable the joining of' 
two contiguous classrooms. From this 
beginning, interior partitioning moved ' 
from the "immovable" separator — 
frequently load^bearing and laced with 
wiring and plumbing — to the movable or 
curtain-wall partition, thence to the so- 
called "operable" partition providing 
immediate separation or juncture and onto 
what is justjjiow emerging — the skiddable 
spacejd4vic[er. r 

-^^As the interior configuration of small 
.boxlike classrooms gave way to large zones 
of space, the noise level — a natural 
concomitant of people engaged in 
communication, and with the things of 
learning — cried out for remedy. It was 
pure coincidence that the solution, 
carpeting, also introduced a new note of 
amenity into the Nation's schools' When 
carpeting (first used at the Peter Pan 
School in Andrews. Texas, in 1954) 
proved to be an efficient acoustic 
absorbent, the idea spread. And so did the 
carpeting, across the floors of uncounted 
classrooms. Today, carpet is routine in 
school design: to sponge up noise, lessen 
fatigue, provide safety, insulate against 
heat loss, and to convey to schoolhouse 
occupants the notion that somebody cares 
about their comfort. 

Indeed, in recent years the acceptance 
of comfort and amenity has become a part 
of the American cultural attitude toward 
schools. Logically, this new concern for 
physical well-being and morale called for 

comfortable temperatures. Just as the 
100,000 acres of school floors in this 
country were being carpeted, air- 
conditioning followed apace and is now 
routine in schools of recent vintage, 
especially where year-round use is 
contemplated. 

While the opening up of interiors, 
quieting them, and cooling them are 
fundamental changes, there were others 
growing out of a rethinking of the process 
of education. Starting with the child in his 
own private bubble of space and moving 
outward, that venerable symbol of the 
scholar s place — the desk and chair — came 
under attack. Now that the floor had 
become the most humane surface in the 
room, the ve'ry young could be returned on 
many occasions to their natural habitat, 
the floor, and the desk might be a stand of 
coffee r table height. For students of 
whatever age, a comfortable chair 
nourishes his spirit, proclaims his worth, 
and may improve his learning. And 
because the young tend to rise to our 
expectations of them, it is not surprising 
that children are respectful of furniture 
that is pleasing to the eye and yielding to 
the body. If morale is good, it is no more 



natural for a child to destroy things that 
praise him than for a bird to destroy its 
■own nest. 

What has been liappening is a move to 
juvenilize ( that is, make more childlike) 
the environment of early childhood, to 
make more sensitive the surroundings of 
the small child who. in earlier days (circa 
1950) was expected to sit out his schooling 
in a slippery plastic chair as though he . 
were a shrunken businessman. Yet at the 
secondary school the process' is reversed — 
to dejuvenilize 'the environment and the 
process. High schools and their architects 
today are concerned with providing each 
person and each group with a sense of 
territory, with personal spaces that offer 
privacy when wanted and involvement 
when needed, with pleasant places for 
informal gatherings, and places that help 
the individual connect with the dynamics 
of the school and the culture that 



surrounds it. No longer is tlier^ liftgering 
cultural guilt when colors are vivid and the 
environment is enlivened with modem aSrt.*. 

While such efforts help to humanize the 
school and appeal especially to-jthose 
students who find the conventional 
organization too mechanistic for their, life 
styles, there are cautions to be observed. 
Robert Propst, in High School: The 
Process and the Place, says it best in his 
discussion of geometry versus humanism: 

Authorities and planners visualize the 
chaos of large numbers of people in 
b ui'ldings wit h diso rderly space. Peo pie will 
be confused, disoriented , lostj un- 
controlled. As a result, we have an 
inordinate regard for method and order in 
space that will satisfy these important 
concerns. Where am I now? Which way is 
north? How do I get around? Where is out? 

But this concern by itself can produce 
space which, 'in- terms of human use, is 
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nated by the straight lines and acute angles 
•o£Cartesiari geometry. Often it results in 
^ egg-crate uniformity which insists on pre- 
determined patterns of use, with no give to 
allow for the ways people naturally array 
themselves ^ in communication 
relationships. 

Patterns of human communication 
follow no straight lines, they are made up 
of bits and pieces, episodic and varied, 
which call for a different kind of spatial 
order. 

This order is based on the proximity of 
people who need to communicate fc- the 
• work at hand though the particular work 
and those involved in it may shift through- 
out the day. It is based on their tendency to 
fall, intp groups of different sizes and 
configurations. 

In the resolution of this conflict, spatial 
order is still the objective. But it must be 
achieved through recognition of the 
natural dynamic ways people use space. 

n short, the school 



house is in transi- 
tion and it is 
changing physically 
because it is chang- 
ing psychologically. 
Human relations, 
at least in school, 
^ are different today 
and the environment is acknovvledging the 
difference. To oversimplify, schools are 
becoming more a series of living rooms 
than of kitchens: increasingly the profes- 




sion of interior design is evident and the 
schools are better for it. 

Companion to the physical response to 
what goes on inside the school has been a 
rethinl ing of the relation of the whole 
institution to the life of the community.^No 
longer can schools confine their ministry 
only to the young, standing aside from the 
issues swirling around all the people. 
Schools increasingly are coming off their 
islands and joining in partnership with 
other agencies to deliver health services, 
the arts, recreation, and information 
(libraries). In reversing the Balkanized 
dehvery.of services, in working from a 
unitary rather than a fractionated base, 
comes a new synergism that brings higher 
productivity of the tax dollar. A no less 
important product is the encouragement 
of racial- integration, the mix of 
socioeconomic groups ~ and the bringing 
together of an intergenerational student 
body. More and. more will the economic 
and social well-being of the community be 
served by schools which share the space 
and the action. Already, on the shores 
dimly seen, the first such Community 
center /schools are emergi ng. 

These new and varying uses require 
maximum flexibility to accommodate 
changing arrangements as programs 
develop. An increasing number of schools 
are guarding against quick obsolescence by 
requiring that the buildings design and 
construction be systematic, that in the 
interest of both flexibility and speed the 
structure be assembled from - pre- 
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engineered components. Most recently the 
planning of buildings has departed from 
the customary series of linear decisions in 
favor of overlapping the steps in order to 
compress the total period of planning. 
Where building systems are employed, it is 
not unusual today for a building's shell to 
be partially constructed before the interior 
desigTi is completed. And if someday 
within the buildings normal life, 
extending well into the 21st century, the 
school must convert to some other useful 
purpose, it stands ready economically to 
embrace the ch'ange. 

Certainly the habitats of education are 
changing, but as the 18th century German 
philosopher Georg Lichtenburg said, "I 
don't know whether if things change they 
will get better, but I do know that if things 
are to get better they must change." 
Schools are changing and they are getting 
better. q 
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Libraries 



s far back as we can 
go in history," 
observed Jean 
Gottman in his 
Megalopolis, **we 
find major libraries 
or clusters of them 
located at the 
centers of power and culture in each 
period." In light of so ancient a tradition, 
dating back to the great river civilizations 
of Mesopotamia, there should be little 
cause for wonder that the aspirants to 
freedom and opportunity in the New 
World made libraries their concern at the 
very outset of the Colonial period. 

In 1620 a copy of St. Augustine's Citty of 
God translated into English was 
among some prized works sent by an 
anonymous donor to Henrico. Virginia, 
the site of a proposed new college. Sundry 
books including "2 duzzen & ten 
Catechismes" figured prominently on the 
manifest of cargoes shipped in 1629 to 
John Endicotts settlement in Salem. 
Massachusetts. And in 1638, while 
dictating a will during the last hours of 
life, the consumptive son of a family of 
London butchers made a bequest of 
several hundred volumes to the college that 
has^ince made his surname. Harvard, as 
world-renowned as that of his English alma 
mater. Cambridge University. That same 
year also witnessed the arrival from abroad 
of theColonies'Tirst printing press, from 
which in 1640 was pulled the pages of the 
Bay Psalm Book, the first book to.be 
printed in Colonial America. 

Such were the fragmentary beginnings 
of American scholarship. What next was 
needed was a fireball who perceived the 
capacity of stored wisdom in igniting the 
intellect. Who better than that intrepid 
experimenter with kites and electricity. 
Benjamin Franklin? When still in his twen- 
ties Franklin proposed to his fellow mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Junto that they 
expand their individual resources by 
"clubbing our books." Soon afterward he 
began what he described as his "first proj- 
ect of a public nature, that for a subscrip- 
tion library." Thus in 1731 came the 
founding of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, which some 40 years later. 
Franklin described as "the mother of all . 
the North American subscription libraries, 
now so numerous." Of the movement thus 
started, he was later to claim: ^ 
"These libraries have improved the general 
conversation of the Americans, made com- 




men tradesmen and farmers as intelligent 
as most gentlemen from other countries, 
and^perhaps have contributedi in some de- 
gree to the stand so generally made 
through the colonies in defense of their 
privileges." 

In effect, the subscription library was a 
corporation, enlisting a monetary contri- 
bution of each shareholder for the pur- 
chase of books to be used for communal 
purposes, and establishing the regulations 
for their circulation and use. Behind its 
advent on. the American cultural scene was 
not only the scarcity and prohibitive ex- 
pensiveness of books but an ever- increasing 
secularization of the Colonial world, an 
eagerness for information and knowledge 
beyond that offered by the catechisms and 
religious tracts that had satisfied the ori- 
ginal settlers. 

These so-called "social libraries," organ- 
ized either on a subscription or proprietary 
basis ( in this latter form the shares could 
be transferred to others at the behest of the 
owner) , flourished for over a hundred 
years'to widespread acclaim. As the years 
passed however, politicians, orators, and 
private individuals alike lost no occasion to 
point out that the newly formed Republic 
called for the enlightenment of all its citi- 
zens. Surely, they argued, wealth alone 
could not be the basis for the diffusion of 
knowledge. It was in this spirit that a New 
England bookseller and author wrote to his 
brother in 1803 that he was donating a 
collection of books for the free use of the 
children of hbl)irthplace, Salisbury. Con- 
necticut. He called his project "whimsical" 
but it was in fact a landmark, for it so im; 
pressed the citizens of Salisbury that they 
ultimately authorized the town selectmen 
to expend tax money to maintain and en- 
large Caleb Bingham's handsome gift. 
Thus, in the words of Jesse Shera, Director 
of the Center for Documentation and 
Communication Research at Western Re- 
serve University, ". ..public support for li- 
brary service had at last begun. The con- 
tribution was modest, but tlie precedent 
had been established; it would be the task 
of later generations to enlarge upon and 
refine the initial plan." 

Hesitantly, the idea of tax support for li- 
braries caught on : New York State in 1835 
passed enabling legislation permitting 
school districts to raise funds for the pur- 
chase of books, and vsrithin little more than 
a'decade several other States had copied 
the New York example. But with that the 



movement faltered. Qf greater impact *vas 
to be the adoption of State legislation au- 
thorizing cities and towns to establish free, / 
tax-supported public libraries. In 1848. 
Massachusetts passed a law granting such 
authorization to the City of Boston . and a 
year later New Hampshire passed similar 
legislation applying to any city in the State. 

By mid -century, American libraries had 
started to become so widespread that those 
involved in them decided to get together to 
exchange ideas and plan for future devel- 
opment. This first Convention of Libraries 
was held in New York in 1853. the same 
year in which that city and Chicago were 
connected by rail. Eighty-two men answer- 
ed the call to attend — among them . Daniel 
Coit Oilman, destined to become first 
president of Johns Hopkins University ; 
Henry Barnard, a Connecticut school su- 
perintendent and later the first U.S. Com- ^ 
missioner of Education ; and the Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, who was later to write 
"The Man Without a Country." Although 
plans for a second conference were discuss- 
ed, these were disrupted by the Civil War 
and its aftermath, and it was not until 
1 876 that a second group of librarians was 
invited to meet in Philadelphia, host city 
for the Centennial Exhibition celebrating . 
the Nation s 100th anniversary. The U.S. 
Bureau of Education, i:hen located in the 
Department bf the Interior, proved itself of 
great help in assembling this librarians' 
congfress. The Commissioner of Education 
even supplied postage stamps ( whether out 
of his own pocket is not clear) to cover the 
costs of mailing circulars announcing the . 
event. 

Ninety men and 13 \yomen attended this 
second meeting, representing collegiate, 
subscription, private, public, and mer- 
cantile and apprentices* libraries from 17 
States, and there was even a handful of 
delegates from abroad. The most impor- 
tant result was a decision to form a perma- 
nent organization. Thus was born the 
American Library Association. 
' Other events. also helped to make 1876 a 
turning point for the library movement. It 
was in that year that the U.S. Bureau of 
Education issued its first major govern- 
mental report on the subject. Public Li- 
braries in the United States of Ar i mca, 
and that Melvil Dewey, who had i ;en 
graduated from college only a year earlier, 
issued his famous decimal classification ^^^^ 
system. "Never before or since." comments 
Edward G. Holley, "have American librar- 
ians been able to clairn as much fruition 
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within a single 12.month period. 
■ Although the initiation of tax support 
^ was the most far-reaching breakthrough in 
the development of American libraries, the 
role of private philanthropy was also of 
great significance, as exemplified by the 
bequest to Harvard that marked the be- 
ginning of that university's magnificent li- 
braries. In 1733, Bishop Berkeley enriched 
the new campus of Yale University with 
900 volumes from his personal library, 
and: some 20 years later Governor Jona- 
than Belcher of New Jersey presented 
450:volumes to the college that is now 
Princeton University. The tradition of pri- 
vate giving was subsequently to be domi- 
nated by the industrial barons of the 1 9th 
and early 20rh centuries, with the treasures 
they privately assembled eventually be- 
coming available to the public. Such was 
the case with the important collections 
gathered byj. Pierpoint Morgan, Henry E, 
Huntington, John Carter Brown, Henry C. 
Folger, John Jacob Astor, WilliamJ. Cle- 
nrrents, and Harry Elkins Widener, all of 
which ultimately were established either as 
separate scholarly libraries or as adjuncts 
to libraries maintained by institutions of 
higher education. 

The greatest philanthropic contribution 
to libraries came from the donations of 
Andrew Carnegie. Scottish born and rear- 
ed in a Pennsylvania mill town, Andrew 
Carnegie in some ways comes to mind like 
a waif out of Dickens. Starved for learning 
as a youth, he recalled in his maturity his 
gratitude to a Colonel James Anderson, 
who invited young Andrew and the otheir 
apprentices and mill children to take home 
books from his personal library. Though 
Mr. Carnegie was to draw bitter criticism 
from organized labor and others for his 
business practices (they incidentally coin- 
ed the term "Libraro .Maniac" to des- 
cribe him) he left an indelible mark on li- 



brary development in turn-of the century 
America. His benefactions not only helped 
to establish some 2,800 libraries in the 
English-speaking world but by stimulating 
public authorities to provide matching 
funds, led a transition from the patrician 
nature of library^support during the 19th 
century to the more egalitarian mode of 
the 20th. 

As the power of private philanthropy 
waned, it was perhaps inevitable that the 
trail of American library development 
would in tinie lead to the largest of the 
public purses, that of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Congress had itself in 1800 created 
the greatest of the Nation's libraries, the 
Library of Congress; and in 1956, follow 
ing ten years of debate on the subject, the 
Congress enacted the Library Services Act . 
Signed into law by President Eisenhower, 
this pioneer legislation authorized Federal 
' funds for t he extension of public library 
services to those communities having less 
than 10,000 inhabitants who were without 
libraries or were inadequately served by 
thehi. Then during the 1960s came Feder- 
al support for all public libraries regardless 
of their size, for libraries in the colleges 
and universities ( via Title II- A, Higher 
Education Act of 1 965) , and for the devel- 
. opment of libraries in the public schools 
(through Title 11, Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1 965) . With the 
exception of those supported by business 
and industry, all types of libraries were 
thus covered by Federal legislation, though 
the level of support to be made available 
each year has been and remains a subject 
of much debate. 

Meanwhile new needs and pressures 
have been bringing major changes in the 
character of the library. Two centuries ago 
books were for the wealthy and libraries 
scarce ; today Americans are confronted by 
a "knowledge explosion" that has in turn 




produced' what might be called a "publica- 
tions avalanche." Drugstores, airline and 
train terminals, cigar counters, super- 
markets, and a vast number of bookstores 
make reading fare available in amounts 
that stagge- the imagination. There are 
book clubs by the score and new ones come 
into being every year. Radio and television 
offer instantaneous awareness of political 
and social developments around the world. 
Fair from diminishing the use of library 
services, however, this outpouring of in- 
formation, entertainment, and enlight- 
enment has created a greater appetite for 
them, and in the process has produced not 
only more library patrons, but also those 
with highly specialized demands. 

Concomitantly, the scientific and tech- 
nical communities now publish so exten- 
sively that advancement in these fields has 
become a significant challenge to the ca- 
pacity of any individual to keep abreast. 
Inevitably libraries will have to play a 
major role in finding ways to deal with this 
dilemma. They will similarly have to 
adjust to the fact that while graphic re- 
cords will continue to be important, they 
face growing competition from other 
i^eans of storing and conveying informa- 
tion. Wider use of television, radio, and 
other electronic media ~ and increasingly 
the computer s-suggest that many of the li- 
braries of the future will be far different in 
their equipment and operation from those 
we know today. 

Even more fundamental than such 
changes as these, however, hais been the 
evolving role of the library as a focal point 
for community action. Most strikingly in 
the inner city but by no means confined to- 
such areas, the library is no longer seei\ 
simply as a place where an individual can 
go to read a book or borrow a phonograph . 
record. By the particular resources it can 
assemble and through special new pro- * 
grams and activities, it is becoming a 
headquarters for cultural and social inter- 
action and a base for achieving community 
progress. " , r • 

In their role as custodians of all of man's 
records, not merely his books, libraries will 
continue to evolve. New responsibilities 
and new techniques, however, will in no 
way diminish their heritage as the rallying 
point for Americans taking a stand '*in de- 
fense of their privileges." 

—KATHLEEN MOLZ 

Teaching assistant, School of Library Research, . 
Columbia University 
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Here'sHow 




There are 40 textbooks, one for each member of the class. Problem: How to distribute them to the pupils in a manner that reflects 
■habits ofr,eatriess and order''' .A manual published in the early 1860s by the Public School Soaety of New York shows the way. 




The pupil should stand ercci.— liis heels near lojjeihor,— toes luni. 
ed ouu— and his eyes directed lo the face of the person speaking to 

^" FiouuE ONE represents the Booh Monitor with a pile of books 
aeross bis left arm, with the baeks from him, and with the top ot the 
papo to the right hand. _ • u j 

Figure two represents tbo Book Monitor, with the ngh hand 
hands the book to the Pupil, who receives it in his rigbi baud, with 
! e back of the book to the left ; and ihnn passes it into the left hand, 
wlicrc it is held witli the hack upwards, and wilh the inumb ex 
tended at an angle of forty-five degrees with the edge of the book 
(as in fij;»re 2,) until a further order is given. 
Figure THREE — When the page is given ont,-the book is lurried 
by ihe thumb on the side ; and, while held with both hands, is turned 
with the baek downwards, with the thunibe meeting across the leaves, 
at a point judged to be nearest the plaee to be found. On opening 
the book, the left hand slides down to the bottom, and thence to the 
middle, where the thumb and little finger are made to press on the 
two opposite pages. If the Pnpil should have thus lit upon the pa^je 
sought for, he lets fall the right hand by the side, and his position is 
that of Fig. 3. 

FioLRi: FOUR — But, if he has opened short of the page reqmred, 
the thnmb of the right hand is to be placed near the upper corner of 
the pago, as . seen in Fig. 4 ; while the forefinger lifts the leaves lo 
bring into view the number of the page. If he finds thai he has not 
raised enough, the forefinger and thutnb hold those already raised. 



while the second finger lifts the leaves, and brings them within the 
jirasp of the thumb and finger. When the page required is found, all 
the fingers are to be passed under the leaves, and the whole turned al 
once. Should the Pupil, on the contrary, have opened too far, and 
he obli^jed to turn back, he places the right thumb, in like manner, 
on thefeft-hand page, and the leaves are lifted as before described. 

Figure fivl— Should the book be old, or so large as to be wean- 
R^nle to hold, the right hand may sustain the left, as seen in Fig. 5. 

FiotTRE SIX and seven— While reading, as the eye rises to the top ^ 
of the right-hand page, the right hand is brought to the position /eon 
in Fig. 4; and, with the forefingernnder the leaf, the hand is slid 
down to the lower corner, and retained there during the residing of 
this parre, as seen in Fig. 6. This also in the position in which the 
book is*' to be held when about to be closed ; in doing which, the left 
hand, beina carried up to the side, supports the book firmly and un- 
moved, wli^ile the right hand turns the part it supports over on the left 
thumb, as seen in Fig. 7'. 'I'he thnmb will then be drawn out from 
between the leaves, and placed on the cover; when the right hand' 
will fall by ihe side, as seen in Fig. 2. j 

Figure EicuT— But, if the reading has ended, the right hand re- 
tains the book, and the left hand fulls by the side, asseen in tig. 8. 
The book will now be in a position to be handed to the Book Monitor ; 
who receives it in his right han<, and places it on his left arm, with 
the back towards his body. The books are now in the most suitable 
situation for being passed to the shelves or drawer^ where, without 
being crowded, they should be placed with uniformily and care. 
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THE FEMALE 




BY KATHRYN G. HEATH 




ixteen years before 
^ Vindication of 
the Rights of 
Woman by Mary 
Wollstonecraft was 
published in 
England, a Colo- 
nial woman on the 
other side of the 
Atlantic wrote a prophetic letter to a dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress in Phila- 
delphia. The date was March 31, 1776- 
midway between the New Year's Day 
_ publication of Thomas Paine's Common 
Sense and the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The author of the letter was Abigail 
Adams, wife of one future President and 
mother of another, who had leamel^ to 
read and write without benefit of the 
formal schooling usually reserved for her 
peers of the opposite sex. Its recipient was 
her husband, whom she admonished: 

"...m the new Code of Laws which I 
suppose it will be necessary fbr you to make 
I desire you Would Remember the Ladies, 
and be more generous and favourable ii 
Uhem than your ancestors^... If particular 
care and attention is not paid to the Ladies ' 
we are determined to foment a Rebellion, 
and will not hold ourselves bound by any 
Laws in which we have no voice or 
Representation,...** > 

A century later, however, and for almost 
a century aftejr that, educational 
opportunities as well as laws remained 
considerably less than "generous and 
favourable" as far as "the Ladies" were 
concerned. Even so, there were some 
indications along the way that men might 

Dr: Hraih is Awiscam for Special SiudiH in thr Officr 
of Education and has pariicipaird in many non- 
Rovcrnmcnial organizaiiom and in Covernmpni " 
programs concerned with ihc status of women. 
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bcoforced one day to face the female 
equation. 

. An early sign arose in 1819 when Emma 
Will ard issued Address to the Public; 
Particularly to the Members - of the 
Legislature of New York Proposing a Plan 
for Improvinjr Female Education. A 
Magna Charta for the higher schooling of 
women, the plan caHed for public 
endowment of an institution that would 
offer systematized instruction having 
educational substance. The legislature 
proved apathetic but the citizens of the 
town of Troy came to her aid, and the 
Troy Female Seminary she founded in 

1821 led to others. For example, Catharine 
Beech^r, an early advocate of domestic 
science, opened a school in Hartford in 

1822 and later the. VVestern Female 
Institute in Cincinnati. An activist in what 
she termed "securing professional 
advantages of education for my sex equal 
to those bestowed oh men," she sought to 
arouse the public to endow still other 
institutions for the liberal education of 
women-. 

In 1828. a different approach to the 
encouragement of female education began 
to unfold. Sarah Josepha Buell Hale, a 
writer who had been tutored by her 
Dartmouth brother, began to publish the 
new Ladies Magazine. Two years later 
Louis A. Godey started The Lady's Book, 
and in 1837 — a landmark year as it 
developed — bought out his competition 
and ensconced Mrs. Hale as literary editor. 
Her work quickly gained a national 
reputation for Godey. One-of-her -never- 
ending purposes and certainly her favorite 
reform effort was the education of females 
to become more than hearthside hostesses. 
Step by step through the years she 
campaigned for high schools for girls, 
promoted the idea of normal schools and 
colleges _for wonr.en. even outrageously 
urged medical education for women at a 
time when such training was regarded as 
plainly inappropriate for "delicate souls." 
The conclusion of her editorial career of 
nearly a half a century marked the 
beginning of the upsurge in higher 
education opportunities for women 
throughout the land. 

Far-reaching events other' than the 
influence of The Lady's Book made 1837 a 
historic year for women. That was the year 
for realization of the dream and 
crystallization of the career of Mary Lyon, 
who wanted young women to have the 
chance to attend a seminary of sup/erior 
academic quality at an inferior price. 
Against almost interminable dis- 
couragements, she raised, funds through 
private philanthropy for a distinguished 
institution that offered its first instruction 
in 1837 and, in time, became Mount 
Holyoke College. That year also saw the 
inauguration of co-education at the college 
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level, and three of the first four worhen lor 

. th'e four-year course received their' B.A. 

degrees in'^1841 from Oberlin Collegiate 

Institute. , . 

heir matriculation 

proved, however, 
to be something 
less than a recogni- 
tion of the princi- 
ple of equality of 
educational op- 
portunity for the 
two sexes, for they 
were barred from the study of Greek or 
Latin on the ground that the "rigors of 
these languages ' were too great for the 
"fem^e mind." Moreover, a gross disparity 
in timing was involved. The decision to 
establish the institution soon known as 
Harvard College was made in 1636, and 
the first class of "English and Indian 
youth" — meaning ^rnales — was admitted 
two years later. By contrast, 199 years were 
to pass before the first door was opened to 
baccalaureate degrees for women. And for 
that matter, it took another half century 
before Harvard's coordinate sister. Rad- 
cliffe College, offered instruction resulting 
in conferral (in 1894) ^ of the first 
baccalaureate degree on a "Cliffie." 

In any case, the early decades of the 19th 
century did at least see the first steps 
toward introducing women to organized 
secondary and postsecondary education, 
tentative though that introduction may 
have been. In addition, an alternative to 
privately financed education for women 
also _had begun to emerge. A State law 
enacted in 1827 required towns of a certain 
size in Massachusetts to employ a master to 
offer "instruction of utility" to young lads, 
and towns of a larger size to broaden that 
instruction to include^ such subjects as 
. Greek and Latin. To get their money's 
worth, these towns sometim'^s allowed girls 
to fill empty places in the classes. A more 
•-subtle>but in the long run more significant 
development also occurred in 
Massachusetts in the form of laws enacted 
between 1827 and 1834 that required tax 
support for public schools and declared 
them free to pupils. 

Ultimately this concept of universal lax- 
supported schooling was to give a dramatic 
new dimension to the principle of equality 
set forth in ^ the Declaration of 
Independence, but that time was not at 
hand in 1840. Witness the Sixth Decennial 
Census conducted that year. At the 
instigation of Henry Barnard of Connecti- 
cut (later to be the first U.S. 
Commissioner of Education) . statistics 
about schooling were included for the first 
time. Women, however, like blacks and 
Indians, were not considered in the 
enumeration of citizens over the age of 20 
who could neither read nor write. 

Similarly, women abolitionists'^ were 
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excluded trom delegate participaiiQn iii a 
World Anti-Slavery Convention held in 
London in 1841, even when they rtpxe^ 
sented anlislavery grOups compdsed , 
entirely of females. For two of the womtn 
thus excluded, that action was thv last 
straw. Said Elizabeth Cady Stanton to her . 
friend Lucretia Mott, "When we rpvurn 
home, we must hold a convention and " 
form a society to advance the rights of 
women." The result was the first women's 
rights conference the - Nation had ever 
seen, convened in 1848 at Seneca Falls, 
New York. 

And so it was that three quarters of a 
century after Abigail Adams made her 
prediction, the rebellion surfaced. The 
history of mankind, the delegates declared 
in their overriding "sentiment," is "a 
history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations on the part of man toward 
woman, having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over 
her," Buttressing this "sentiment" were 15 
"facts" which they' submitted "to a candid 
world." The one on education declared: 
"He had denied her the facilities for 
obtaining a thorough education, all 
colleges being closed to her." This 
statement was almost but not quite true. 
College doors already had opened to 
women, hv.f by so small a crack. that the 
300 ^i.; .'omen at the Seneca Falls 

Confere.: : .-^ vpicly had not yet noticed 
it. 

In any case the Abigail Adams rebellion 
had been launched, though numerous 
other developments proved to be necessary 
before it achieved ^substance or even 
significant recognition. 

such develop- 
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ne 

ment occurred in 
1862 while..the Na- 
tion's Civil War 
was raging. Presi- 
dent Lincoln 
signed the Morrill 
Act as the first of a 
_ series of Federal 

laws providing grants of land and other 
support for establishment and mainte- 
nance of what became known as the 
"Land-Grant" institutions of higher learn- 
ing. None of these laws contained 
provisions specifically discriminating 
against females. Nevertheless, initial 
practice in the States often barred women 
from admission, and even after that situa- 
tion began to be eased they were either ex- 
cluded or else denied anything approach- 
' ing equal access to programs in certain 
fields -forestry, law, and medicine, for 
example- on grounds that these were not 
"women's fields" or that women would not 
put into productive use the expensive 
training involved. 

Still, the Land -Grant institutions did 
open up wider opportunities for women — 



not only in these institutions but in ah 
array of private institutions of higher 
learning, including many women's colleges 
established primarily in the East. As Mary 
Woolley put it during her Mount Holyoke 
CpUege presidency, the era of expansion 
from about 1875 until the first World War 
was marked *by an advance in the 
educatiqn of women such as the world has 
never seen." Moreover, with the incentive 
thus established to prepare more students 
for higher education, schools below 
collej^iate level began to be created at an 
accelerated rate, and females were the 
incidental beneficiaries. 

Meanwhile, ^ the Civil War brought a 
fresh examination of Congressional power 
under the Constitution to "provide for the 
comrhon De'fence and general Welfare of 
the United States." There ensued a new 
exploration of the scope of power at 
Federal level and of those areas- 
education was one involving concerns 
and issues that transcend State lines. One 
consequence was a memorial to the 
Congress. .resulting in legislation enacted 
March 2, 1867, and establishing what was 
to become the U.S. Office of Edjication. It 
was created, according to language in the 
law, to "aid the people of the United States 
in tile establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems, and otherwise 



promote the cause of education through- 
out the country:" 

Henry Barnard, the first Commissioner 
of Education, immediately developed a 
Plan of Publication calling for a series of 
studies of what he saw as some of the major 
educational issues confronting,,the Nation. 
One^vvas entitled "Female Education, with 
an account of different seminaries for 
females in this country and in Europe." 
The subtitle was a telling clue to women's 
Contemporary educational and 
employ-ment status. Seminaries were at a 
lower level than colleges, and those 
seminaries open to women '*! not offer 
training in .such "men's fields" as the 
ministry, law. medicine, agriculture, and 
the mechanical arts. • 

Shortly thereafter ( in June of 1867) the 
Commissioner issued a Circular Respecting 
Female Education, seeking current 
information from leaders in education at 
home and abroad. Thoug^ the leaders 
Were nrien. Commissioner Barnard's 
initiative was of no small moment to the 
women's rights movement. This particular 
request inaugurated the. Federal practice 
of routinely collecting, analyzing, and 
disseminating data on the educational 
statas of girls and women.. It also 
established the foothold Jor Federal action 
in the evolution that was to 'make the 



national Government a partner, albeit an 
often reluctant one.' in the rebellion- 
Abigail Adams had foreseen and the* 
Seneca Falls Conference had launched. 

One such development occurred in 1909 
with the convening of the first in a series of 
White House Conferences on Children and 
Youth. Out of than initial meeting, came, 
in 1912. the establishment of the 
Children's Bureau, whose work in getting 
States to outlaw child labor served to 
supplement an Office of Education drive 
to encourage compulsory school,, 
attendance throughout the land, with girls 
again being incidental beneficiaries in 
both cases. Seven years later'the Secretary 
of War, impressed by the contributions of 
local women's groups in meeting the 
Nation's needs "in 1917-18. authorized 
some special funds, to stimulate attendance 
at a conference held in St. Louis in 1919 
which resulted in -the founding of The 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs. Indignant over 
th& prevalent attitude that the education 
of girls was less important than that of 
boys, the Federation mounted as cne of its 
early programs a nationwide campaign, 
carried quit through State and local clubs 
with the coop>eration of leaders in 
education, to encourage girls lo stay in 
school beyond the eighth grade. 





The following- year, 1320. brought some 
landmark advances, in the drive for 
wonien's rights, again with action at the 
Federal level. June 5 marked the establish- 
ment of the Women's Bureau in the 
Department of Labor.* with responsibility 
for formulating stan^lards and policies to 
promote the 'welfare of wage-earning 
women. Its early studies made official what 
women already knew: Regardless of how 
much education they had. they occupied 
the low rungs, on the employment ladder. 
Then bn August 26 came the addition to 
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the. Constitution of the 19th Amendment, 
enfranchising women nationwide 72 
years after such action had been called for 
at the Seneca Falls Conference and 50 
years after the antislavery 15th Amend- 
ment recognized* the right to vote for 
"citizens of the United States" ( a term that 
did not extend to females, as Susan B. 
Anthony demonstrated when she was 
arrested and convicted for trying to enter a 
polling booth in .1872). 

Momentous though the 19th 
Amendinent was. the celebration of that 
breakthrough was considerably dimmed by 
the fact that .women as individuals still 
were excluded by the Supreme Court from 
coverage l^y the ,14th Amendment, 
adopted in 1868 and prohibiting "persoas" 
( interpreted as males) from being denied 
**due process of law" and "equal protection 
of the laws." A case in point was that of 
Myra Bradwell in 1872. Though she had 
duly been .cduc3ted in law, an .Illinois 
statute was used to deny her the right to 
practice. The . United e States Supreme 
Court upheld the State law and refused to 
apply the 14th Amendment in her case.- 
though it did so in eniployment suits in- 
volving males, including alien men. It was. 
in fact, not until 1971, in Reed v. Reed, 
that the Court began to change its stance. 

Winning the right to vote was neverthe" 
less a njajor victory for women, but it was 
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one or tnc last tney were lo ciajTu m^iiiv na- 
tiort^al level unul World War II. They con- 
tinued, of course, to make progress oj}, 
their own. Despite accumulating evidence; 
that females were treated as secorid cbss 
citizens by the schools and collcgcst when 
war-clouds broke over the horizon in*1939, 
the United States couid claim ihc Uon's 
share of the best-educated women in the 
world. In the military and in civilian cap- 
acities ranging from Rosie the Riveter to 
entrepreneur, they won the Nation's 
respect. But not to the extent, as indi- 
vidual leaders and various women^s groups 
insistently pointed out. that they were 
treated on an equitable basis with men. In 
education, for\example, male faculty 
members received far higher salaries than 
their female counterparts, men overwhelm- 
ingly dominated the ranks Q of school ad- 
ministrators, and countless women were 
snubbe.d by professional schools. 

Winds of change: finally began to blow 
with the establishment in 1961 of the 
President's Commission on the Status of 
Women and a followdp drive by The 
National Federation of Bjusiness and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs « to organize 
similar commissions at the State level, a 
move that ultimately resulted in formation 
of the Interstate Association of Com- 
missions on the Status of Women. -It was 
not until March of 1963. however, that the 
modern women's liberation movement was 
launched by the publication 'of The 
Feminine Mystique, a book that estab- 
lished Betty Friedan as the Thomas Paine 
of the rebellion Abigail Adams liad called 
for nearly two centuries earlier. \ 

his call to action 
was followed in 
October hy .AjneTi' 
can Women, . the 
[ report of the Presi: 
dent's Commission 
and the first effort 
to produce a com-^ 
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the status of women for. purposes of na- 
tional policy-making. The: rep9jt called, 
for. example, for a drastic" revision of the 
structure of education so as to provide for 
••practicable and accessible opportunities, 
developed with regard for the needs of 
women. \ to complete elementary . and 
secondary" school and to continue 
education beyond high school....'- . Les^ 
than a month later. President Kennedy 
established an Inierdepartmental Com- 
mittee and a Citizen's Advisory Council on 
._the Status of Women, and. not by coin- 
^cldence Congress shortly thereafter 
authorized Federal assistance for adult 
basic education in the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 and for continuing 
education in the Higher Education Act of 
1965. " ' • 



Such ' advances were accompapi^, 
h6\y<?ver, *by a noteworthy, setback 
involving the Civil Rights Act of 1964. As 
women leaders were quick to point out. 
though this controversial legislation was 
strong^, in prohibiting discrimination; in 
public education on the basis of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, it was 
silent on sex discrimination. Thus, they 
said, educational institutions could and 
did continue to discriminate against girls 
and women in admissions, the right to take 
particular courses, and opportunities for 
scholarships and fellov^Jships. Moreover, 
women performing educational duties in 
educational institution were exempted 
from coverage under the equal employ- 
ment opportunity provisions of the law, 
thus affirming such existing practices as 
lower pay for women than for men, fewer, 
opportunities for promotion, and poorer 
fringe benefits.. These injuries were in turn 
compounded, the women felt, when the 
related Executive Order 1 1246 - issued the 
next year -ignored se?c discrimination, 
under thousands of Federal contracts with 
schools and colleges and under 
fed^^r ally assisted construction contracts. 

* r^^ber 11246 was destined to become 
one of the more noted of the Executive 
Orders that are issued from time to time, 
for it attracted the particular attention of 
the various new activist groups that were 
coming into being. One of these was the 
National Organization for Women, more 
familiarly known as |vJOW. Founded in 
October of 1966, NOW was the first of 
what soon became an .array pfJVigoroiiS 
organizations established to ^fight for 
r women's rights, and' its members promptly 
i selected Executive Order 'll?46 as a 
I primary target. Lobbying their case witV 
the Department of Justice, the Civil Service 
r/Commission, the Citizens' Advisory 
: Council on the Status of Women, and the 
White House. itself, they were able just 12 
months later to point with considerable 
^'satisfaction to Executive , Order 11375, 
" which ainended its predeceior by adding a 
; prohibition of discrimination by sex. - 
That was. no small victoiy, for the 
revised Order was the first (and for a time 
the only) Federal mandate bearing on the 
situation. Although some observers ini- 
tially may have seen this administrative fiat 
as little more thnn a palliative to some irate 
• females, its potential was. to be made clear 
by another of the new ac'tivist groups -the 
Women's Equity Action League (WEAL): 
Organized in November of 1068, WEAL 
jolted academe 14 months later by starting 
to file specific and class action chafges^^ 
against hundreds of institutions of higher* 
learning in virtually every section of the 
Natiori, accusing them of discrimination 
by. sex and relying on the amended Order. 
I III the following year, and again relying on 
I the; revised Order as its authority, came 



another sweeping attack, this tjmc by the 
newly established Professional Women's 
Caucus, org^ized to cut across the profes- 
sions and thus alssure a spectrum of exper- 
tise in activities aimed at opening up edu- 
cational and professional opportunities for 
girls and women. Charges by the Caucus 
were directed at all law schools having Fed- 
eral contracts. In total, more than 2,500 
accredited institutions of higher learning 
found themselves under class action 
charges. - 

Thus did the drive for women's rights 
gain momentum, leading to a number of 
additional, advances at the Federal level. In . 
mid-197Q the Department of Health." 
Education, and Welfare's Office of Civil 
Rights notified its regional directors that 
"irivestigaitions of sex discrimination must 
be a part of all compliance, review, and 
. . .all affirmative action plans in the 
future must address themselves to 
overcoming matters ot'sex discrimination." 

Meanwhile, encouraged by Republican 
Congress women. President Nixon in 1969 
had appointed a Task Force on Women's 
Rights and Responsibilities. Qut of the 
recommendations contained in its 
subsequent report — /I Matter of Simple 
Justice — cdime such developments as the 
appointment of the firsi^ woman counselor 
to the President and tljje establishment of 
an Office of Women's Programs iri the 
White House ; extension of the jurisdiction 
of the Commission . on Civil Rights to 
include sex discrimination; additions to 
equal pay provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standar^d Act of 1938 to cover executive, 
administrative . and professional 
employees, including teachers ; and 
establishment of a Women's Prograni Staff 
in the Office of Education. Also sparked by 
the report were establishment of the 
Secretary's Advisory Committee on 
Wom'en's^I^jghts and Responsibilities and 
appointfftent of a task force in the Office of 
Education} to examine and : advise on the 
impaction women of programs adminis- 
tered by the Department as a Whole and 
the Office of Education in particular. 

By application :of such administrative 
pressure, the women s rights movement 
was achieving change, but the pace was 
frustratingly glacial: It was time, the 
women's groups and their supporters 
determined, to renew their^ efforts along 
that rriost characteristically American 
route to* redress of grievances - through 
legislation. Thus as the Nadon entered its 
bicentennial decade, a concentrated drive 
was launched to achieve through new 
legislation the. equity that the inertia of- 
custom and tradiifion denied. 

Among the landmark Federal legislation 
enacted thereafter was an amendment to 
the Public Health Service Act adopted in 
November of 1971 . which forced some 
1,400 schools and training centers in 



medical and other healtn neias lo open 
their doors as wide, to women as to men — 
as a condition for further Federal financial 
assistance. Beyond its more visible impact, 
this legislative breakthrough brought 
home what^was quickly recognized as a 
guiding principle. As Carnegie 
Corporation President Alan Pifer put it, 
•'Without the threat of coercion it seems 
unlikely higher education wouM have ^ 
budged an inch on this issue. Certainly it 
had every chance to do &o and failed." . 

Then an . organized lobbying blitzkrieg, 
in the 92nd Congress by women's groups'^ 
and their supporters proved successful — 
after 49 years of struggle -in winning 
endorsement by both houses of the 
Congress of a joint resolution proposing an. 
Equal Plights Amendment to the 
Constitution. "Equality of rights under the 
law," it declares, *'shall not be denied Or 
abridged by the United States or by aoy 
State on account of sex." Final action on 
the resolution calling for the amendment, 
which now is in the hands of the States for 
the necessary 38 ratifications, came on 
March 22, .1972. 

Two days later the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Act of 1972 broadcn^d^ the 
purview or the Civil -Rights Act of 1964 . to 
include persons ( a word that now at last . 
include* women) employed by States and 
their political subdivisions and those 
employed in educational activities in 
private as well as public; educational 
institutions. 

Three months after that came the 
Education Amendments of 1972, a far- 
reaching act that included a legal block- 
buster on behalf pf. girls and women. Wjth " 
specified exceptions, it declared, '*No 
person in the United States shall, on the 
basis of sex, be excluded from participa- 
tion in, be denied the benefits of | or be 
subjected to discriminatiori under any,^ *. 
education program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance." Since the 
great rnajority of schools and colleges do in 
fact receive such assistance, and want to 
continue doing so, the recently proposed 
Fiederar regulations for carrying out this 
act charts a leyel of change not far from 
revolutionary. ' 

From these major legislative advances — 
arid from other legislative action that, is 
filling in the gaps, from an array of court 
decisions and consent decrees, and from 
the vigorous campaign to win ratification 
of the Equal Rights Amendment — come,. ^ 
the signs that the female equation will one 
day be brought into balance. That day 
r may not be just around the corner. Never- 
theless, as the Nation prepares to celebrate 
its 200th anniversary, it is reasonable to 
expect that the rebellion which Abigail 
Adams sought to foment in 1776— like the 
one her husband then was^engaged in — 
will be crowned with suc<;ess. □ 
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hen Emma Hart- 
WillardWas 
born in 1787 
education 
beyond the. arts 
of homemaking 
was foreclosed to 
American girls. 
, Even the con- 
temporary Latin gramnrar schools were 
off limits to them, and no colle'ge ariy- ■ 




where -not just in the United States but 
throughout the world - accepted women 
students. By the time she died in 1870» 
women were not only attending American 
high schools but many.of the brightest and 
most determined among them.were earn- 
ing college degrees and launching pro.- ^ 
fessional careers. 

In a remarkable career spanning 66 
years. Mrs. Willard laid much of the ^ 
groundwork for this advance in the educa- 



tional status of wonien. In her quiet way 
she was a relentless knd successful 
champion of higher education for women 
in a period often marked by bombast and 
tortured rhetoric. Emma Willard was 
given to neitherJgatheTT she placed her 
reliance on facts, figures, well reasoned 
argumentation, and perhaps above all. 
personal example -demonstrating from 
her own teach inglexperience that women 
were as capable of serious academic pur- 
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suits as were men. She gradually conv.nced 
male educators at»d legislators alike .hat 
access to a college education was as fnuch 
ihe birthright of women as of r"^" • 

that the struggling y°""?/.*^P"'''"=,'^"^ 
better chance to suiVive if its women were 
educated to the political and economic 
realities of the times. Her Plan/or Im- 
Wng Female Education ultimately was 
instrumental, after many setbacks, in m- 
fluencing the New York legislature to pro 
vide State funds for womens colleges, m- 
eluding Troy Female Seminary, later^ 
Emma Willard Gpllege. the last and most 
famous of the the three institutions for 
women she founded. 
^ A s teacher and administratpr. she was 
^--A no.e,sil^dismayed by lack of sup; _ 
port or ascarcity of funds or basic educa , 
;. Snal materials. When she lacked text 
i b^ks or examinations of an a"demic . 

. ° „atch her demanding standards. 
' T ^,?Jer own She coauthored a geog- 
"*^;ron^ oftJefirst with maps and pic 
[ifes' tS^t became a standard text in many 
■ Xol . She wrote a moving history of the 
Republic. Whensheneedeahandson 
Serials to teach her girls the principles 
ofsolid geometry, she mad, cones and 

i pyramids out of potatoes and turnips^ 

i '^^mma Hart began life under the usual 

■I feLleconstraints.ofthelaJl|thcent^^^ 

: ' with an important exception. The|l 6th 

\ Sofas^lfeducatedfarmer.shegrew 

UP in a home near Berlin. Coi?necticut. 
whire^hauc... Milton, and S-^akespeare 
^ere read aloud on long winte evenings 
and daughters as well assons were encour- 
Sed to think for themselves. oWmg the, 
. . . Solution her father had led a\<{ompany 
; of Connecticut volunteers against the _ 
? British and later seized as a n^«nber of the 
] nascentConnecticuxGeneral As^mb>ln 
i addition to encouraging his daughter to 

exerX her natural intellect and curiosity, 
h^gave her an abiding faith tha^ Amenca 

would fulfill the promises of us Founding 
Fathers if gifted men and women used 
their talents toward this end . It was a wm- 
ning combination. , j :„ ,v,p 

Emma went as far as she could in the 
schools of her day and began teaching at 
the ae^ of 17 . first in her home town, later 
ii Middl bu;y. Vermont, wh^re she met 
'and married John Willard. a a.stmgu.hed 
nViviiirian some years her senior. Not long 
Jfte heir'nJasbomthe family was be- 



which Dr. Willard seized as a director was 
robbed and he was required to make up 
4ome of the loss to depositors from his own 
resources. Having advanced her own edu- 
cation by reading through her husband s 
entire medical library. Mrs. \^.llard 

;%ded to the family fi---;"Xls ' 
turning her home into a school for girls.^ 
'^^cesL was exploring largely unchaj^^^^^ 
territoryr. her first step was to determine. 
wUh her own selection of academic 
subiects and her own teaching methods. 
Sactiy how much education young women 
were prepared to absorb and their parents 
; to find proper 
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by financial reverses when a bank in 



C he started with music, drawmg. and 
O penmanship.- subjects no one was 
likely t^quarrel with - but gradually 
ntroduced foreign languages^mathe^ 
matics. philosophy, history, and literature. 
Under her patient, challenging tutelage 
lie rirls did well. Parents were delighted to 

Ethe Middlebury Female Academy 
graduated daughters who were st.U 
^female" despite being demonstrably 
Sten^.T^he school was a hug. s^^^^^^^^ 
Based on her experience M'Jdlebury. 
Mrs. Willard prepared her ^'""^^j'J^^^ 
proving Female £d«ca/.on Essentially, the 
San advocated ^ system of Staxe^sup- 
norted academies for women. Such 
Semies. she said, would better prepare 
young women to be wives and mothers 
( and incidemally citizens) . tram them as 
competent teachers the young and^ 
stren^hen the social vitaUty of the Repub 
c Believing New Yorkntore receptive 
ban Connecticut to such an undertaking 
she presented her plan to that State s leg«- 
Jature. She also circulated the proposal 
publicly and received encouraging 
Tesponis from President James Monroe 

and f?om former Presidents Thomas 
jSersonandJohn Adams. though they 

ieemed to represent a rninority opinion. 
mprevailiSgviewwassummedup^ 
New York farmer who said. They U be 
educating the cows next.' _ 
The legislature repeatedly refused fi- 
nancialsS^pportbutdidgrantach^rt r for 

an Academy for Young Ladies in Water ^ 
?ord. which Mrs. Willard and her husband 
o^rated briefly until it became obvious 

tlSt Lition revLues alone could not sus . 
tain the school. When the ""^^"^ 
invited them to found a new schoo in that , 
tSing Hudson River commercial center, 
they gladly accepted. 



Trov Fem ale Seminary opened in 1 82 1 . 
Mrs. Willard was 34 years old and soon to 
be a widow. For almost 50 years thereafter, 
except for a brief second marriage and a 
• Jort'time back in Middlebury she m^ade 
the seminaryher home base and the focal 
jiint of her ever-expanding efforts in be- 
half of educatibnf or women. Ifer school 
accepted rich girls and poor, girls from 
Sred city homes and those from fron- 
tier outposts. Through the years she ar- 
ranged loans of some $75,000 to studen s 
to ffnance their education. Conscious o 
Se need for trained teachers m the w„tern 
territories, she made a special effort to at 
tract young women willing to pursue pro- 
fessional careers there. 

As her second school grew in fame and 
acceptance, she was able to broaden the 
ZJoi her resources. When Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute was founded for 
young men just up the hill from the sem.. 
nary, for example, she arranged forher 
Kirls to attend many of the scientific 
lectures presented there. She contmued to 
have difficulty in obtaining State support 
however, and it wa'^not /Fj^", 
school finally received a small State allow 
ancT Theimpaa of Mrs. Willard s semi- 
nary was nevertheless deep and pervasive. 
. In Emma Willard, Pior^eer Educator Sf 
^mencan,»Vomen, written m connect^n 

with the school's 1 50th anriiversary Alma 
Lutz notes that its success did much to 
pave the way for Vassar. Elm.ra. Mary 
Sharp, and other women's colleges as well, 
as S opening of Iowa State University and 
Se University of Utah as coeducational 

"Tt'age 50. Mrs. Willard turned over. 

A supervision of the seminary to her 
younger sisteVCand later to her son to 
embark on newVntures; She traveled^to 

Europe, whereshe met and exchanged 
. ^ews with many of the most d-stinguished 
educators there. On her r.,turn she spent 
Sme time in Connecticut working with 
Senri Barnard, destined to become the 
first U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

loward providing greater 0PP0r^n?';«J°V 
girls in the common schools of that State. , 
?ien returning to Troy, she devoted much 

attemion inremaining years to similar x. 
efforts nationwide. -.u Lu 

°Mv lot." she had said, "is cast with my-, 
sex and my country." Her life was an 
exceptional, tribute to both. / ■ 

__sTORY moor:^field 

■' ' OE'5 Ofticeof PubUc/tfair«»tatf. 
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I uiltlikc a 
[ scarecrow, a 
gangling, pin. 
I hejaded, flat: 
topped oaf. But 
what would anyone 
I expect? He was just 

^ teacher. " ( That 

T«,; Washinerton 

I warns description of Old Dobbins.) 

Their teacher was a gaunt red-f^r/^ 
spinster, with fierce, glaring eves ■ <tI 
's Thomas Wolfe in 7 

ocmpouadtd of j high res.rd forlj 

5™":fc,"rr„"rhXi'r^- 

-u-e. historically they have d awn 
m xed revie««. as witness Willard S. 
Ekbree on the Colonial schooln,aster- 

He was a God-fearing clertrvman 
was^an unmitigated rogu'e; he^TsTmp ^ 

cSoi:r-h?wtfrb-=-,f^^ 

menial. In short, he wasnplhT 

^.Ik \ , ''"P school" in the town of 

Jia" • "-"".^ ^'^^^ hours a day 

•X days a week, from September to June 
oannes taught a class of about 16 ch"|dr;n 

. He received the tuition fees plus a 

«'ary - with the use of a, dwelling barn 
^sturfe. and meadow thrown in ' 

With no lesson plans to draw up few 
IPerstograde.no curriculum m'Ltenals 
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would h"° "^""f"^""^ to attend. Joannes 
would have run out of things to do even 
after making quills, the moTt time-' 

consimiing adjunct to teaching. So it was 
understood he would take a sefonS ob - as 

elsewhere he might have been juryman 
town crier, registrar of probate. orTrades 
-an. (John Thelwell of Wilmin^on 
Delaware, held so many extra jobs that 
someone recalled : "It would bi eas er o 
say what he did not do than to recoim his 
numerous duties.") . recount his 

A s minister's assistant. Joannes was to 
Jr\ keep the church clean. . .sei^e as 
messeriger for the consistory. . .giveThV 

for. S'-^.r;--^-- paid extra 

weJttt H'"r "P^*^*^ ^-"^ial scale 

Latfn !l '"^^°°''"^«"s of New England's 
Latin grammar schools. Usually comin/ 

riirie^"i''"^'-''-"S' 

St^^SyLSleT---^ 

they could arrange^m^efu STn^""' 
prestigious careers ' 

Lowest on the teaching ladder in Colo- 
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n.al times was the "dame" - a housewife 
often the spouse of the local ir,in"ter 
'ngextra income. She listened to he 
younger children recite their letters and 
the older ones read and spell fr m he"r 
pnmeis while she sewed o'r kniLd. ft was 
the dame who polished manners in 

structed the youngsters in howToiL and 
curtsy properly, and impressed on them 
the importance of avoiding such vuSn, 

o'he^'Th' Tr"^ ''^^ ^'gl^t^ 
she cared for 20 youngsters during the 

Procedures for hiring teachers were 

fa.rly uniform throughout Ne^ E^g and 

A selectman or town father rt^cruited 

candidates who then stood for approval by 
^he m,„„,„ J ^ ^^^^ PP^oval by 

Outlying areas settled for anyone ^ 
answenng an ad or located by hearsay As 
for Joannes Van Ecklen. the ^op i?'^ ' 
Flatbush were doubtless morTconcerned " 

w.t whether he held a license fZ he 
British governor of New York which 

guaranteed his religious confom^ y ,han 

with his academic achievements. ' 

low sfnce he '^^^^ ""'^ 

'ow. since he was m most instances deemed " 

he effect, townspeople found that hiring a 
choo, aster could be risky. One wa a^ ■ 
Cernih'''''"V"°'*^^"'^""°"t°the 
S?or 'o"hl°- ' """'her was . 

the nil, from stores in 

the name of the rector and taking them to I 
pawnshops. • Contracts w^re usufi y ■ ^ 

ITT ' ^"^ '^^'^ schoolmaster * 
failed -whether for reasons of drinkine i 

umeemly toward women, or simply for 
being u p„,„ the communi - ' 

hejmoveonormakeachangeinhijpro- 

It"hLTbhlt"'P^'''"S^PP'«°" 
X the sabbath brought a fine, the 

schoolmasterVcomportment was narrowly 
prescribed. Joannes Van Ecklen cameT 
"°PP" he and some other locals " 
owne'^He"'''-"°"P°'""'^hyland- 
17Z7» P™^P"y fired and re- 
P^^ ed. He then added to his offense by ■ 

setting up a competing school. This enteJ 



prise was halted by a cease and desist 
order, and Van Ecklen dropped out of 
sight for a while, though he seems later to 
have returned to teaching in Flatbush. 
iDresumably made more tractable by his 
experience. 

Though political activity such as his was 
not to be tolerated, a much more common 
cause for dismissal in Colonial days and for 
a long time thereafter had to do with 
maintaining discipline. The schoolmaster 
with insufficient skill in keeping prank- 
prone boys in line could never feel secure. 
If he ousted troublemakers wholesale his 
school gained a reputation for being too 
hard. If he permitted insubordination he 
WsTs a ^poor manager." In any case the 
whipping post, the ferule, and later the 
hickory stick became indispensable allies ot 
some teachers. A North Carolina school- 
m'aster developed a set of rules starrmg the 
stick -three lashes for calling each other 
names for example, two for blotting a 
copy book, three for failing to bow to visi- 
tors. . n u 
Some schoolmasters, especially those 

with advanced degrees, were accorded the 
title of Mister and assigned prominent 
pews in the church - important social 
indicators in Colonial times. While such 



teachers moved in aristocratic society, 
others arrived as indentured slaves bring- 
ing a lesser price than convicts 
Y^' ame the Revolution - and if the 
schoolmaster wasn't called to arms, 
he found himself in a nonessential career. 
In those schools that continued to operate, 
the teacher had trouble finding classroom 
materials. Hostilities had cut off what had 
in any case been a sparse supply of books, 
imported from England. Moreover, the 
content of the texts that remained had be- 
come instantly unsuitable, since they were 
of course British in character. Revised 
versions were ultimately issued, one of the 
most popular being. A New England 
Primer ( which taught "millions to read 
and not one to sin") . but for some time 
spellers still contained honorary English 
titles and math books ignored decimal 
currency. , 

In the years between the Revolution and 
the Civil War. the idea of free, tax- 
supported schools took root and teachers 
seemed headed for a new lease on hfe. 
Education leaders rose to influence, litera- 
ture on the importance of education 
abounded, statutes appeared m State 
constitutions indicating a recognition of 
the obligation to provide education for all. 



What most impressed a New England 
schoolteacher during the early part of the 
1 9th century, however . was his school s 
lack of an outhouse and the communitvs 
failure to provide a manageable building 
or even maintain a proper supply of fire- 
wood. He ajnd his pupils nearly froze in the 
mornings and almost suffocated by the 
smoke later in the day. He figured out that 
his school had seen 37 teachers in 30 years. 

Change nevertheless was in the wind, 
though not all were to welcome its arrival. 
There was the matter, for example, of 
teacher preparation. The notion that 
teachers, like bookkeepers, required spe- 
cial training was regarded by many old- 
timers as an affront to their dignity and an 
unwarranted reflection upon their com- 
petence. But the country was growingin 
land and people, demand was increasing 
for a more sophisticated work force, and 
the need for teachers able to help build 
such a work force became acute. The re- 
sult of these pressures was the establish- 
ment of numerous institutions specifically 
focused on teacher training- normal 
schools, as they were called. About a dozen 
came into being between 1 834 and the 
Civil War. and for the remainder of the 
century they we reestablished at a rate of 



i«oor mree a year. Normal schools offered 

.aTed'nei h "'i""' '""^^^^ "urses .ha; 
l.n'^ ^ " pocket book no^ the 
Tout ^'J^ ^d-^i'^ed, but it was 
yqung I,d.« who nocked to them, 

«r K r school students came ■ 

I iVJ f ! ^'"''""'ng of what they had 
J|.arned there they were acceptable. After a 
I fevy years the standards were raised to e 

af"e7l97n''"'?'I:'s''''^^°°'- until 
after 1900 was high school graduation a 

.h";?al o/rh"'^''"^^^"""- not 
have had a desire to serve mankind 

prSl'"'^'"^" wereseekinga 
profitable way to spend the time between 
school years and marriage 
_ With th,e institution of grade levels in 
the schools and the consequent separation 
of the younger from the older children the 
argument no longer held that females 
niade unsuitable teachers because they 

ft hln?" K '"'"^ obstreperous-older boys. 
It had to be conceded that they could at 
least cope with the younger children the. 
Boston Board of Education declaring for 
example, that women were "infinitely 
more fit than males to be the guides and 

exemplars of youngchildren-lthat they 
possessed milder manners, purer morals " 

which n.akes -the society of children 
delightful, and turns duty into pfeasure " 
|\. J o' everyone jumped on the distaff 
- >. bandwagon. A Rhode Island 
superintendent insisted that no matter how 

well qualified, a female teacher could not 
be employed "for the s.-,ne reason she can- 
not so well manage a vicious horse or other 
animal, as a man-hiay do " 

But thevoices of dissension soon became 
muted, and before long, women were ap- 
peanng in classrooms everywhere. In 1862 
New Jersey reported : "It is somewhat 
remarkable that the number of female 
eachers has been gradually i ncre alfng 
from year to year, until it now exceeds the 
number of male teachers. . . "Other 
States wert soon to report similar ex 
•periences The Civil War would ring the 

finaJknel to teaching as a predominantly 
male profession. ^ 

her^omrh^' woman-teacher, becauseof 
her youth, because she was not career 

tTon.rV'"";?^""^'''^°^^"' °f 
'onal affairs, did not involve herself with 

he State and local teachers- association^^ 
that were forming. She was seen as having 
no interest in educational reform and in 
any case insufficient knowledge and ex- 
penence to contribute to it. Those who ' 
ried found themselves subjected to some- 
imes humihating discriminatory prac- 
tices. Women were, to be sure, welcomed 
by the new National Teachers Association 

National Education As.sociation ( NEA) 



But in those days if a female wanted to 
present a paper, regulations required that 
It be read for her by a male member. 

Meanwhile as education leaders debated 
whether teaching could be reduced to a 
science and if physical culture and singing 
^rJ f i'" 'he "regular branches," the ^ 
great body of teachers was more concerned 
with the practical problems involved" 
boarding out" or the personal penalties 
their careers exacted of them 

The male teacher had long "boarded 

tion with local families would give him a 
better understanding of the students and 
the community. Not that this was the 
teacher s idea. Living as a guest afforded 
ittle privacy, no guarantee of nourishing 
food or warm quarters, limited control 
over leisure time, and the frequent dis- 
comfort of long trudges to and from 
school. It was simply a cheap way to sup- 
port theschools, A Pennsylvania county 
• f,"P7'"'7,d-"' a>^g"ed : "By this mode the 
burder. of boarding the teacher is never 
felt ; whereas if the teacher were boarded 
n one place, and money paid therefore 

the cash cost ofsupporting our schools ' 
would be nearly double." 

Historian Mason Stone tells of a Ver- 
mont schoolmaster who suffered a diet of 
tough gander. The bird was served at a 
Monday dinner and thereafter for each 




meal, including breakfast, forthe-rist of 
the week^ The schoolmaster confided in hi 
diary : "Dinner - cold gander.agafn f . ' . 
didn t keep school this afternoon; weighed 
and found ! had lost six pounds the last 
week; grew alarmed; had a talk with Mr. 
B and concluded I had boarded out his 
snare." 

r> ecause women were more trouble to 

r^rtrAT ^"'^ f^^" homes 

offered them hospitality, boarding around 

ond half of the 1800s, Nevertheless the 
teacher continued to have little personal 
freedom and to be the object of close 
scrutiny -except, curiously enough, in the 
area of profession al skills. Few laymen, or 
educators for that matter, were competent 
tojudge teaching ability and fewer still 
bothered to try. The situation changed 
somewhat with the advent of county 
superintendents, but even then teachers 
could expect an inspection visit only about 
once a year. Moreover, county superin- 
tendents were elected to their positions 
and some were merely inept political hacks 
who looked at outside paint with more dili- 
gence than they reviewed performance in 
the classroom, Many others, however con- 
scientiously did their best to cover their 
territories with horse and buggy and do 
whatever they could to make schooling 
more effective. The situation sometimes 
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discoluagect even the most ebullient of . - 
theni. A Pennsylvania superintendent, for 
iftstahceV found that "not a scholar in the 
,school could tell me what country he lived 
in."' ^3ot that the situation was universally , 
this dismal. There was at least one good 
teacher to match each poor one, and in 
many instances the teacher was held in the 
highest regard. 

As many of the traveling super- 
intendents observed, however, the situa- 
tion was disturbingly spotty, and the feel - 
inggrew that if the schools were to have 
competent teachers, each comrnunity 
could no longer be left to set its own stand- 
ards. With normal schools improving and 
communication facilities expanding, 
educators began to devise schemes to 
standardize - at least within States — 
requirements for securing a teaching 
certificate. After the Civil War, authority 
to issue certificates began to move from 
local and county officials to the States. A 
teacher applying for a license was required 
to take a written examination prepared by 
State authorities. As long as local and 
county superintendents were responsible 
for grading the papers, however, they still 
contioUed certification for all practical 
purposes. 

teachers needed only a tenth-grade 
educiuion to be eligible for the tests — even 
into the 20th century. ( Indiana in 1907 
became the first State to require a high 
school diploma as a condition for all 
teaching certificates.) If they passed the 
written_exam, they had a blanket certifi- 
cate gdod for any subject at any grade 
level. Gradually, the idea of special certifi- 
cates for special teaching assignments 
caught on, as did the notion that gradua- 
- .tion from high school and, later coHege 
would be a sounder basis for evaluation 
than a sing»e test. 

The typical teacher of 1911, according 
to the first study made of the characteris- 
tics of schoolteachers, wa'i 24 years old, fe- 
male, had entered teaching at 19, and had 
four years of training beyond thc'ele- 
mentary school. Her parents were native 
born, her father was most likely a farmer 
or tradesman, and she had to earn her own 
way. 

Fifteen years later, a similar siirvey 
showed little r^iange. The teacher of the 
mid-Twenties Camc from a rurc^l area or 
sm;?ll town. She had never traveled more 
than a couple of hundred miles from her 
_^home. and had had little exposure to art or 
I music. Light literature - popular maga- 
zines such as. the Saturday Evening Post 
and Ladies' Home Journdl— was her 
preference, and she scanned the news-. 
I paper daiiv Attempts to elevate teacher 
Ipreparation standards had meanwhile 
een launrhed, but then came the dis- 
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locations of World War I. In 1918, 
according to records of The National 
Education Association, half of the 600,000 
teachers then in the classroom lacked spe- 
cial training and about one -sixth were 
without even a tenth-grade education. As 
late as 1926. 15 States still had no definite 
scholarship requirements for a certificate. 

Teachers continued to be bound by 
petty restrictions that had little to do 
with their teachfng. Before and imme- 
diately after the war, the management of 
their private Jives extended even to being 
told to what charities they were obliged to 
contribute. Tenure was insecure, without 
provision for sickness or old age. And to 
l,ake a stand on a public issu^was to 
commit professional suicide. Personal 
freedoms were similarly limited. Well into 
the 20th century, the common habit of 
tobacco chewing was adequate cause for 
denial of certificates to male teachers. A 
^teacher who was for some reason invited to 
a party was not supposed to dance, and 
failure to attend church services regularly 
was taken as sure proof of moral decay. As 
late as the 1930s, one teacher complained : 
"I cannot be funny or act like a human 
being. I must possess all the dignity and 
peculiarities of an old maid." 

Employment of teachers in their home 
towns was prohibited in Alabama, and a 
North Carolina county outlawed ' 
"quarreling among teachers." Between 
1920 and 1930, school authorities in 
several communities refused to appoint 
teachers who bobbed their hair, painted 
their lips, or rouged their cheeks. Such 
restrictions often were embodied in State 
codes or written into contracts. A Virginia 
county school system rule still on the books 
m 1935 read. "Any conduct such as staying 
out late at night, etc., which may cause 
criticism of the teacher will not be toler- 
ated by the school board." 

As individuals, teachers were often 
praised, venerated, and even loved by the 
communities they served. As a class, they 
were stereotyped ~ congenital old maids of 
PQth sexes, too incompetent to compete in 
the w6rld of work, too frustrated to take 
their place in normal^society, somewhat 
odd in appearance and dress, lacking in 
social graces. "You can tell a teacher as far 
as you can see one," went one of the 
cliches. Or. "He who can, does ; he who 
can't, teaches." 

As with Americans generally, the arrival 
of the 20th century was accompanied by 
considerable gear -shifting with regard to 
teachers ~ in their status, in the Way in 
which they were viewed, and in the way 
they viewed themselves. Both cause and 
effect were involved in a surge of activity — 
chiefly conducted through local and State 
professional organizations at first, then 
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rising to the national level -aimed at 
achieving better salaries, tenure, higher 
certification standards, a larger role in 
setting school policies, and greater per- 
sonal freedom. In the beginning these 
moves brought few gains, but as a conse- 
quence of them the pattern was set. 
Teachers were determined to win a place 
in the sun. 

Their efforts have not been universally 
welcomed or endorsed, particularly when 
their new-born militancy was translated 
into boycotts and strikes. Even then, how- 
ever, the criticism has primarily been di- 
rected toward the organizations involved 
rather than teachers as such. Moreover, to 
the extent that their demands have been 
aimed at providing more competent 
instruction and more effective learning, 
teachers struck a responsive chord. Mean- 
while teachers were becoming not simply 
more militant but better educated, more 
competent, more involved. And as it 
turned' out, more highly respected. 
f^- onsider, for example, some results 
Vj from a series of Gallup polls con- 
ducted for Phi Delta Kappa^, the education 
fraternity. When asked if they would like . 
their children to become teachers, three 
out of four parents said yes, they would, 
and when the sample was narrowed down 
to parents with children still in school, the 
ratio climbed to four out of five. 

As for the teachers themselves, though 
they have changed considerably over the 
years, there is this constant : Like the 
Colonial schoolmaster, he or she is an 
individual, "neither a type nor a per- ^ 
sonality, but a statistical distribution 
represented by a skewed curve." Only 
today the curve is even'less symmetrical. It 
includes blacks in cities and suburbs, 
people with Spanish surnames. Native 
Americans on and off reservations. As it 



includes people trained in traditional ' ^ *• 
institutions who earned their credentials by 
taking traditional courses, so does it 
encompass people who have been certifi-'. 
cated because they acquired and demon- 
strated specific competencies. It includes 
people who completed cdlTege in four years 
and went straight into teaching, and it in- 
cludes people who have climbed a career 
ladder through multiple levels. It includes 
people who teach in a conventional 
manner in self-contained classrooms as 
well as individuals who work in "open" or 
"free" schools where youngsters are 
responsible for much of their own 
learning. 

n^^^ a compilation of statistics about 
P teachers by the National Education 
Association comes this odd assortment of 
facts : The median age of teachers is 35 
years. A little over eight percent of all 
teachers are black. About 50 percent of all 
teachers come from blue-collar working 
class or farm backgrounds, but the 
percentage of teachers with fathers in one 
of the professions is increasing. There are 
more male teachers today than there were 
five or ten years ago, especially on the 
elementary school level. Seven teachers in 
ten are married. The percentage of men 
teachers with working wives has increased. 
Ninety-seven percent of all teachers hold at 
least a Bachelor's degree. The best pre- 
pared teachers tend to work in large school 
.systems. 

. Finally, a statistic that serves as a kind of 
intangible monument to ihe teaching 
professionals who recognize the unending 
series of challenges they are called upon to 
meet and who have the will and the 
courage to meet them': Nine of every ten 
teachers plan to go on teaching. 

—MYRTLE BONN ' 

Office of Education Program Specialist 
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hough the vast ma- 
jority of Ameri- 
can youngsters 
today receive their 
formal education in 
public schools, the 
nonpublic school 
. has always been an 
integral part of our 



educational system and can justly claim to 
have provided a special quality of 
enrichment to our national life. 

In a very real sense, in fact, the 
American public school can be considered 
a child of the "nonpublic" schools started 
by Protestant churches^ and communities. 
At the time oT^the Nation's beginnings, 
education was a private and religious 
undertaking that in time became seen as 
" serving broad, nonecclesiastical purposes. 
Indeed among the Massachusetts colonists, 
who were the first group in early America 
to act on the principle that education Was 
a public concern, there was no clear 
dividing line between religious and secular 
^authority so far as the schools were 
concerned. Nevertheless, before the advent 
of the 19th century, education beyond the 
rudiments was seen as an upper-class 
prerogative, a privilege to which few 
peasant or working-class families aspired, 
and essentially serving the purposes of 
religious groups. 

Dr. McCluskcy is Dean of Teacher Education, Her- 
bert H. Lehman College, City University of New 
York. •• ; ' ... 
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As America camt; to an mcreasmg 
acceptance of "popular" education and 
then to enthusiastic support of the public 
school movement — perceiving education 
not simply as desirable for a few but as 
necessary for sharing in the life of a 
vigorous republic — the religious character 
of American schools gave way > to the 
secular. 

Nonetheless, nonpublic schools remain 
today as a large and significant element of 
the overall system of education. Currently 
nearly one of every ten elementary and 
secondary school yoiingsters in the Nation 
attends a nonpublic school — a total of 
approximately five million. About three- 
fourths of these young people are enrolled 
in Catholic schools, with the remainder 
attending either private schools or schools 
sponsored by other religious groups. Today 
only a few such groups, other than the 
Catholic church, conduct schools or school 
systems on any significant scale, the most 
heavily represented being the schools 
maintained under Lutheran, 
Episcopalian, and Adventist sponsorship 
and those operated under Jewish auspices. 

With few exceptions the older private 
schools also began under church 
sponsorship, though the majority today 
either retain only a loose religious 
affiliation or have become completely^ 
secular. As prep schools for the prestige 
colleges and universities, the -private 
secondary schools have traditionally 
exercised an influence far beyond their 
number, but their number nevertheless 
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remains small, as does that of the new 
"private* schools opened in some States in 
opposition to laws requiring desegregation. 

As regards both the numbers of students 
involved and the great national issues that 
have risen, then, the story of the nonpubhc 
school movement in the United States is 
largely the story of the parish schools 
operated by the Catholic church. That 
story had its beginnings in a fundamental 
American challenge to the basic principles 
that were ultimately to be fought for in the 
War of the Revolution . During the century 
and a half of the Colonial period. i,he 
Roman Catholic Church lived in the 
shadows. Catholics were suspected and 
feared, and as a group spent their lives 
outside the cultural and political activities 
of the community. Though many of the 
more onerous restrictions and penalties 
were lifted at the start of the, national 
period. only four States in their 
con^itutional conventions gave Catholics 
political equality with Protestants. 

The rigid laws in existence at the time of 
the Revolution - modeled on those of the 
mother country- curtailed the freedom of 
Catholics to worship, to participate in civic 
life, and to educate their children. The 



school situation was particularly 
intolerable. The schools were belligerently 
Protestant, and texts were shot through 
with derogatory references to things 
Catholic, A graphic case in point was the 
universally used New English Tutor ~a 
forerunner of the New England Primer- . 
and its stem injunction to young readers: 
"Child, behold the Man of Sin, the Pope, 
worthy of thy utmost hatred!** Accordingly, 
the Catholic family faced a dilemma: 
whether to place its children in a 
religiously hostile environment, or to 
deprive them of the preparation needed 
for social and economic advancement. 

The small Catholic community -by 
1830 only 1 .6 million in number - 
vigorously struggled to better the situation. 
They asked that offensive passages be 
deleted from the common textbooks. They 
asked that Catholic children be excused 
from the daily prescribed Protestant 
prayers and the reading of the King James 
version of the Bible. They asked that a 
portion of the school tax money be 
returned-to help support separate Catholic 
schools. 

By stages the textbook situation did 
improve and the more offensive referencei 
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di^sappeared. The Bible, however, was 
regarded by most Americans as the moral 
Gibraltar of the Rcpiiblic. and there was 
widespread conviction that unless the Bible 
was enshrined in the schools. Jod's wrath 
would fall upon the Nation, And the Bible 
meant the Protestant version. Strong legai 
support for the retention of daily 
obligatory reading from the Protestant 
Bible was supplied by an 1844 decision of 
the Maine Supreme Court, affirming the 
right of a school district to require the 
practice. Tension and strife beset many 
cities in the wake of incidents involving the . 
caning or expulsion from school of 
Catholic pupils who refused to take part in 
what they believed to be a Protestant, 
religious exercise. The unabashedly . 
Protestant orientation of the public schools " 
became the principal reason that led the 
Catholic community to establish . separate 
schools and to work to obtain public 
support for them. 

In the years that followed, the concept 
of popular. education spread rapidly, and 
by 1880 public school enrollment had i 
passed the one-nfiillion mark. Meanwhile, 
however, the Catholic dilemma remained 
acute, .and Catholic leadership became 




sharply divided over the school question. 
MsL^y dioceses had drawn up statutes 
ordering pastors to establish parish schools 
and parents to send their children to them, 
Kind, the move in this direction soon 
assumed nationwide dimensions. 

isgiyings certainly must have re- 
maiWd in the minds of many 
.leaders who questioned whether 
their people could support the burden of 
what actually amounted to a second public 
school system for Catholic children, or who 
felt that some kind of compromise with the 
State schools could have been entered into. 
Nevertheless, Catholic bishops ncieeting in 
Baltimore in 1884 formalized a commit- 
ment to the separate parochial school and 
the rejection of the public school for 
Catholic children. The argument of the 
bishops was simple: Education must foster 
religion in order to safeguard civilization; 
religiou.s- knowledge and fonnation can 
take place only in the school: the public 
sehools eiiher had no religion or a heretical 
one; therefore, separate Catholic schools. 
And so this gathering, known as the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, decreed that 
within two years every parish must have its 
own school. 

New York City was the scene of the first 
important struggle by Catholics to obtain a 
proportionate share of common-school 
funds, and the outcome there went a long 
way toward establishing a national policy 
that has endured to the present day. 
Between 1795 and 1825, the State of New 
York had given financial aid to every 
educational institution in the city, 
practically all of which were operated by 
the churches. In 1805 the Free School 
Society was founded "for the education of 
such poor children as do not belong to, or 
are not provided for by any religious 
society.** Shortly thereafter it adopted 
;another title, the 'Tublic School Society/* 
and as such became a dominant 
educational force in New York City. In 
1825 a bill was passed by the State 
legislature authorizing the city council to 
determine which schools should receive tax 
money. The next year the council decided 
. that henceforth the city's share of the State 
school fund should go exclusively to the 
nonsectarian Public School Society, except 
for minor grants to orphanages and 
mission schools. 

Although the Protestant coloring of the 
public school had meanwhile been fading, 
under both Catholic and Protestant pres- 
sures, a new kind of objection had develop- 
ed within the Catholic community. The 
public schools were irreligious, if not 
downright antireligious. New York's Arch- 
bishop John Hughes, never distinguished 
for his tact and embittered over his failure 
to win tax support for the parochial 
schools, was among the most hostile critics. 
His remark in 1852 that education as per- 
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petrated in Anierica was **Socialism, Red 
Republicanism, Universalism , Deism, 
Atheism, and Pantheism - anything, 
everything, but religionism and 
patriotism" was scarcely calculated to ease 
Prostestant-Catholic tensions. On the other 
'hand, many local communities did try to 
come to terms with the school problem by 
means of various compromises. Generally, 
these were efforts to combine public and 
parochial schooling within a single institu- 
tion so that religious instruction would pre- 
cede or follow the regular classroom day. 
Although in many cases the local pastor 
had the right to select the teachers, they 
were salaried by the public school board. 
At one time or another, neariy every State 
had some such plan in operation, at least 
briefly, for the benefit not merely of 
Catholic children but for Presbyterian. 
Quaker^ Lutheran. Mormon, and other 
children as well. 

The situation was not without 
equivocation, but while the bishops who 
had pushed vigorously for parochial 
schools continued to do so, those who 
harbored doubts had difficulty resolving 
their position. It can be conjectured that 
most bishops, while in agreement with the 
ideal, were deeply disturbed by the im- 
mensity of the task. The pressure on their 
working class parishioners to multiply 
schools and to maintain them on a par 
with the free public schools called for more 



than faith. Nonetheless, oy tne cnu ui luc 
two-year interval, some 230 new schools 
had been built. Spurred by the Baltimore 
decision, enrollments in parish-maintained 
schools increased thereafter at about the 
rate of the growth of the Catholic popula- 
tion, rising from 490,500 in 1884 to 
804.000 in 1900. 

The last great effort at compromise 
came near the close of the century. In 1890 
Archbishop John Ireland addressed a 
meeting of the National Education 
Association held in his See city of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. A distinguished and forceful 
orator, Ireland made a deep impression 
with his call for an approach which would 
provide religious instruction for Catholic 
children, while making parish schools a 
part of the public school system. This 
pattern was already operative in two towns 
within Ireland's jurisdiction, Stillwater and 
Faribault in Minnesota. 

While warmly received by his audience. 
Archbishop Ireland's address ignited a 
bitter controversy among Catholic leaders 
without parallel in American Catholic 
history. Ireland had lavishly praised the 
public schools and. urged as the solution to 
the Catholic problem **to make the state 
school satisfactory to Catholic consciences, 
and to use it." He argued that the necessity 
for parish schools was hypothetical — the 
necessity not arising directly from the 
Church's mission but **a provision in 
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taith. Moreover, he stated, ^"The Church 
is not established to teach writing and 
ciphering, but to teach morals and faith, 
and she teaches writing "and ciphering 
only when otherwise morals and faith 
could not be taught/* 

By the turn of the century titere was still 
widespread sympathy and support for this 
position among the American Catholic 
leadership. Despite the decrees of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, many 
bishops hoped for some ' sort of 
compromise. Nor was this attitude 
dictated only by economics, granted that 
lack of money was almost always a critical 
factor . 

Leaders like Ireland. John Lancaster 
Spalding of Peoria, and Cardinal James 
Gibbons of Baltimore emphasized the 
value of common schools in assimilating 
immigrant children and opposed any^ 
approaches to parochial schooling that 
tended to preserve European customs and 
languages at the expe^ise of American ways 
and the English language. They were also 
aware of the special affection most. 
Americans felt toward the public school 
and the resentment non-Catholics would 
direct toward what they might interpret-^s 
an official Catholic attitude of hostility, 
criticism, and boycott. But compromise on 
the school question was not to be, and the 
more conservative and traditionalist wing 
soon carried the day. 

In one way the school issue was simply 
an aspect of the larger church-state 



propiem, ana much ol the Struggle 
between "progressives" and "conservatives" 
over the school issue stemrned from sharply 
contrasting American and European 
attitudes toward society and its 
institutions. Such concepts as free 
enterprise, individual liberty, equal rights, 




. and freedom of expression were the pride 
of the yoiing New World republic. Ii>i,the 
minds of many continental- churchmen, 
however, the spirit behind these concepts 
could be associated with revolutionary-. 
inspired attacks on the established order, 
in particular the Catholic Church. Rome 
was especially uneasy. Some of the public 
letters of the popes of that period to the 
American Church seemed to challenge the 
validity of ideas like the separation of 
church and state, the religious freedom 
guaranteed by the First Amendment, and 
the secular state school. The day of 
collaboration between Catholic and state 
' schools abruptly ended and would remain 
i^^if^ r^?" ""til compar atively recent times. 

eanwhile the 
parochial schools 
had become a 
renewed 9bject of. 
hate beginning in 
the 1880s when 
forces of nativism 
again banned 
together to form 
the American Protective Association. This 
group was succeeded by one of the largest 
L and most influential - of ' the^ -HaTrvtst' 
movements, the Ku Klux Klan.xFounded 
in. Georgia in 1915, the Klan enlisted 
millions of members in a campaign against 
Catholics, Jews, Negroes, and the foreign - 
born. And a special target was the 
parochial school. 

. The. parochial school from the 
beginning of its existence had of course 





been no stranger to controversy, for the 
mos\ part over .the question of the use of 
pulilic funds for its support, but in this 
ihstance the^ attack took a more virulent 
turn. Whatever misgivings people 
generally might have felt over the effects of 
church maintained- schools on public 
education, so long as Catholics or others 
themselves paid for them, they could be 
tolerated. After all. what did America 
stand for if not for religious liberty for all? 
Tlie Ku Klux Klan. however, called on the 
States to have all but public schools 
ou'lawed. They actually succeeded in the 
Stau\of Oregon when, in 1922. the voters 
narrowly approved by referendum a 
measure to that effect, an action that 
shocked and dismayed Arhericans 
throughput the Nation. 

The press was almost unanimous in its 
criticism. Following a nine to nothing 
"ruling by the U.S. Supreme Court striking 
down the Oregon law. The New York 
Times, in its lead editorial for June 2. 
1925. commented: •'Yesterday's decision 
by the Supreme Court holding invalid the 
Oregon School law is none the less 
welcome for being expected. The statute 
set aside was born of prejudice. . . .It was 
one of the most hateful by-products of the 
Ku Klux Klan movement, which now 
happily seems to be dying out." The 
Oregon school decision was a powerful 
reaffirmation of the paramount right of 
parents to choose a private or parochial 
school for their children in fulfillment of 
the compulsory school attendance laws, 
and in the 50 years since, has been cited 
regularly in judicial decisions involving 
parental liberties. 

With this right fim-.Iy established and 
with the greater tolerance it helped to 
spawn, the Catholic school population 
steadily mounted. In 1964 it reached a 
historic peak of 5.6 million, or nearly 12 
percent of the total elementary and 
secondary school population of the 
country. 

yntil very recent years parochial school 
attendance also WdS stimulated by a strong 
disciplinary motivation. Sending children ^ 
to Catholic schools was required by church 
law ( a ?aw. which became largely a dead- 
letter issue beginning with the Fifties, 
when parental demand far exceeded the 
" a%iiiiable facilities) . For the most part, the 
capons on education in the Code of Canon 
taw, promulgated in 1918. echoed the 
assumptions and principles - in places the 
actual wording -of the decrees pf the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. 

Historically, as has been seen, the 
bishops and clergy were at the forefront in 
the creation of the parochial schools and 
subsequently in their operation and 
staffing. There was little alternative and 
large precedent for this dorninance. Even 
had there been ample funds to pay the 
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salaries commanded by lay " teachers, 
modest though they were, the tradition of 
clerical and religious involvement in 
education was as old as the monastic 
schools of the early Middle Ages. Thus for 
many years the parochial schools were 
staffed almost exclusively by nonsalaried 
teaching orders of religious men and 
women. 

uring the past two 




decades, however, 
the lay teacher has 
come more and 
more to replace the 
religious or clerical 
teacher, a ' move 
that started after 
World War II when 
the great expansion of parochial schools 
took place. It was heightened subsequently 
by the sharp decline in the numbers of men 
and ,wom,en entering the religious state. 
The net result was that the percentage of 
lay teachers in the Nation *s Catholic 
schools rose from ten percent in 1950 to 26 
percent by 1960 and to more than 50 
percent by 1970. the further result being 
huge increase in the cost of Catholic 
education. 

The scarcity of religious teachers (and 
its impact on costs) is the chief reason 
regularly advanced by Catholic school 
superintendents for closing a school or 
curtailing classes, but changing viewpoints 





wouia appear to be involved also. Large 
numbers of Catholics today, for example, 
seem to have decided that Catholic 
youngsters who attend public school will 
not for that reason turn out to be 
something less than good Catholics. 

The consequence of such factors as these 
has been a steady decline in Catholic 
school enrollments. Even though for, a few 



number of 
rising, 1959 



years into the 1960s the 

children involved was still ^, 

saw the start of a marked decline in thi 
proportion of Catholic childrenjn Catholic 
schools, and thai was soon matched in the 
gross figures themselves. Thus from an all- 
time peak of 5,6 million in 1964, 
enrollments fell to 5.2 million in 1967. 
During the six years thereafter, ending in 
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1973, they annually declii)'ed b 
percentages ranging from 4.6 to*,;7.£ 
•Within a decade the falltoff luis tomeVd .3 
percent, more than one third. 

For those who equate "success" wit) 
unceasing quantitative growth, this fall o! 
may have been taken as a signal of th( 
onset of disaster. Those arguing for ^ 
broader view of the Church and it 
mission, however, insisted that the deca^ 
theoretically inherent in the bald number 
was more apparent than real. Put intc 
proper context, they said, these enfollmeni 
trends w^re simply further evidence thai 
the parochial schools, like the Catholic 
churchgepcrally, werc^ entering a new era, 
with new goals and priorities. Many 
Catholic educators pointed out, moreover, 
that the shrinkage was bringing specific 
benefits tp the Catholic education system, 
both in the quality of instructio'n and in 
the refinement of its operation. Meanwhile 
it became increasingly clear thati the shift 
in Catholic school enrollments would have 
significaat repercussions, within the 
Catholic community and in the society at 
•large. , . 

. The emptying of thousands of parochial 
school classrooms, for exannple. has 
inevitably exacerbated the financial plight 
of the public schools, so that a number of 
States have tried to find ways to help keep 
t he Cat holic schools open . Whether 
^impelled by expediency or conviction, 
public-support for nonpublic schools is not 
something new. Historically tiiere has 
always been recognition that certain- 
important public goals may be achieved 
through private, voluntary (including 
church-sponsored) agencies. In one way or 
. another, not only the Federal Government 
but every State in the Union has provided 
some forms of assistance for children 
attending secularly qualified religious 
schools. Generally speaking, to be sure, 
this assistance has been peripheral in 
character; transportation, for example, 
health services, enriched dietary programs! 
special f^Vovision for the handicapped, 
textbooks, driver education. 

In recent years, the Federal Gpvernment 
and several of the State legislatures have 
tried to ^^move further. Especially through 
provisions of Titles I and 11 of the 
Elemen/ary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1*96^. for example. Federal funds have 
brought additional benefits to many 
thousands of nonpublic school children, in 
particular those from disadvantaged 
families. Among the States, the .most 
significant* move came in a Pennsylvania 
law enacted in 1968 that served as a model 
for si^milar laws adoptejl by Ohio. Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut and considered by 
a number of other States. 

Generallyspeaking this legislation was in 
the nature of a "purchase of-services." an 
effort to provide limited salary assistance 



for reachers. in selected secular subjects. 
'I lirugh t\\v concept of "purchase of • 
servicfs '.had been historically upheld by ^ 
the courts in special areas and for speaal 
'c<iH\gortes of recipients, and though in 
earlier decisions the U.S. Supreme Court 
did accept the distinction between secular 
and religious values in, education 
(approving bus transportation , in 1947. 
textbooks in 1968. and tax exemptions in 
1970). decisions by the Court in 1971 
struck down all forms of direct- aid. In June 
of 1973 the Court extended this pririciple 
to CovlT not only direct aid but indirect aid 
as well, jncluding proposals tq give tax 
credits and tuition vouchers to families 
with children in nonpublic schools. The 
stiffer posture of the Court has of course 
seriously affected Catholic efforts - to 
maintain a separate school system.^ 

The final factor explaining the changing 
position and role* of the Nations Catholic 
schools' also arises from the impact of 
Vatican 11 and is evidenced in a new set of 
attitudes c>n the part of many Catholics. 
''Those attitudes extend beyond the role of 
the parochial school in the^ Catholic 
scheme of things to ne\v perceptions of the 
function of the parish itself, this is not to 
say that all American Catholics approve of 
or have themselves adopted > these newer 
outlooks. There is no disagreement, 
.however, that for good or ill, the future of 
the contemporary Catholic school is being 
influenced by them. 

Time itself is an important element in 
the unfolding picture. The roughly one- 
quarter of the American Nation which in 
varying degrees describes itself as Catholic 
is markedly different from the immigrant 
'generations of a century ago. Similarly, 
chiefly as a result of the reform energies 
released by the spirit of Vatican 11. 
relationships within the church itself haVe 
undergone far-reaching changes. The 
ti^ht institutional discipline so long a 
characteristic of the Roman Catholic 
Church no longer predominates, and for 
increasing numbers of Catholics is now 
practically a relic of the past. Similarly, 
attendance at Sunday mass, frequenting 
the sacraments, and support of the parish 
school no longer* are considered essential 
for 'deciding who is or who is not a 
^Catholic. 

Be that as it may, however, most 
Catholics- whether "libefar' or 
\ "traditional* -continue to regard their 
schdols as singular and unique. National 
scale research at the University of Notre 
' ; Dame has established that Catholics 
\ generally perceive Catholic schools as 
^Tjeing superior to public schools in terms of 
religious instruction and personal and 
sociaUdeveiopment, even though they may 
often see public schools as being superior 
in academic offerings, efficiency, 
• practicality, and convenience. 
O . ■ 
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The net result is that money, including 
the Question of some measure of public 
supcfort. will be a painfully obvious factor 
in determining what proportion of 
Catholic children will continue? to be 
enrolled in separate Catholic schools. 
Interestingly enough, the proportion of 
Catholic younjgsters that have been 
accommodated in separate schools has 
varied little in this century until very recent 
years. About one-Vialf of the elementary- 
school-age group and about one third of 
the secondary-school age group have 
always attended Catholic schools, which 
means conversely that the majority of 
American Catholic youngsters have always 
been in the public schools. 

But what lies ahead? Research has 
become an important new ingredient in 
, Catholic planning for the future. Sparked 
by a Camegie-Notre Dame national study 
completed in 1966, some 57 dioceses and 
dozens of religious teaching orders have 
undertaken in-depth examinations of their 
own educational situations. Out -of these 
various research enterprises have come 
.several important findings that begin to 
sketch out the future of the Catholic 
schoolS^^|U5 would appear to be of pivotal 
significarSg^ 

1. The schools which have withstood 
the winnowing process of the past ten years 
have generally been the schools that had 
on their own account initiated needed 
reforms. They have larger and better 
qualified staffs: Their teacher-pupil ratio 
has achieved or is approaching the 
accepted professional optimum — on the 
elementary level in Catholic schools today 
the ratio is one to 28; "on the secondary 
level, one to 19. These advances plus new 
instructional methods and imaginative 
reorganization suggest the pattern by 
which the parochial schools can attract the 
necessary measure of local community 
support. 

2. The contemporary Catholic school 
has largely shed its narrow confessional 
image as it'has moved more and more into 
the mainstream of American education. 
There is new emphasis on civic concern, 
especially in taking responsibility for the 
schooling of ipinority-group children, 
including a heavy proportion of youngsters 
from non-Catholic families. 

3. Increasing*^ numbers of , Catholic 
leaders are taking the position that there 
are othpr ways of discharging pastoral 
responsibility outside the parochial school 
setting. While such leaders do "not 
necessarily challenge the view that the 
conventional parochial school remains the 
ideal way of foming Catholioyouth, they, 
do insist that the parochial school must 
first of all be a quality operation which will 
attract students on its own merits and not 
have pupils coming because they are 
ordered to by canon law, 
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4. Not only has the lay tcacncr gainea 
equal footing in the staffing of the schools 
but lay people are rapidly becoming full 
partners ih ^policy making. The fastest 
growing movement in Catholic education 
is the development of parish and diocesan 
school boards. As a side effect, the 
increasingly lay image, of the CatHolic 
school may greatly broaden its appeal for 
whatever constitutionally valid forms of. 
public assistance may be forthcoming in 
the years ahead. 

Such findings and the continiiing 
research -behind them inspire in many 
observers the conviction that although 
Catholic schools may. not agaip enroll the 
number^ of students. of former years, they 
will continue to be an important element 
in American education. Their role is^ very 
likely to be different from what it was in 
the past-i^n response to the changing 
'needs and priorities of the Catholic church 
and of the student clientele to be served- 
but it need not for that reason become a 
less significant role. Considerable 
readjustment will of co.urse be necessary, 
and costs will remain a problem. ' 

The same can be said of the other 
nonpublic schools, for they too have been 
subject to the finjincial and moral stresses 
that have beset their parochial^ 
counterparts. A recent sampling by Notre 
Dame researchers indicates, that of the 
schools operated by other religious groups, 
"approximately two^thirds of the sects., 
accounting for about 85 percent of the 
non-Catholic school enrollment, are also 
dependent upon the services of^ 'low- 
salaried* teacher personnel." The story is 
thus the same-rising salaries. followed by 
rising tuition costa leading to an /inevitable 
decline in enrollment. Similarly pressed, 
though for other reasons, are the 
nonpublic schools withou^ religious 
affiliation. Many have sought to remaio 
solvent by going coeducational, expanding 
their enrollments, or raising their fees, and 
some have done all three. . . 

Clearly the nonpublic schools, religious 
and secular alike, face a vexing situation. 
Though the cost squeeze is most visible ii) 
the case of the Catholic schools, since they 
form such a predominant proportion of 
the whole, it touches in one degree or 
another on all. The dilemma is. thus 
national and pervasive, and it pdises a basic 
question — the question of \yhat value the 
American citizenry will place oh :he 
diversity of '^educational opportunity thai 
the Catholic and other nonpublic schools 
have traditionally provided. Thus as the 
Nation prepares to enter its third century, 
it is once again called upon to deil with 
fundamental social and constitutional 
issues that will affect the education ol 
future generations of American 
schoolchildren, ^ 
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ecIaredU.S. 
Supreme Court 
Justice Hugo 
Black: "It is much 
too iate to argue 
that legislation 
intended to 



children to get a secular education serves 
no public purpose." 

Tlic year was 1947. the case that of 
Everson v Board of Education, in which a 
taxpayer brou^'-r suit against a New Jersey 
school district challenging the 
constitutionality of a State law that 
permitted tax^supported transportation 
for children attending parochial schools 
similar to that afforded their public school 
counterparts. In delivering the Court's 
opinion. Justice Black specifically noted 
that "the State contributes no money" to 
the schools involved-the constitutional 
provisions of separation of church and 
State were not at issue. It was rather a 
question of whether the State could legally 
"help parents get their children, regardless 
of their religion, safely and expeditiously 
to and from accredited schools." In 
deciding in the affirmative, the Court 
cstabjished a significant guidepost for the 
•drafting almost two decades later of 
crucial provisions of the most far-reaching 
Federal education legislation ever ei^acted. 

Move forward now to the 1960s and the 
repercussions of the postwar "baby boom." 
In tht fall of 1964 enrollments in public 
clemenfary and secondary schools reached ' 
41 4 ?T:sIIion and ^hose in nonpublic , 
schools climbed to more than six million. ^ 
,ThP combined total represented an iri' 
crease oittio less th an 1 4 .2 million students 
in just ten yeais. a jurvp ^.hat inevitably 
brought on many comp-Jications. The 
schools found themselves confronted by 
enorr.iously increased costs: for additional 
staff, for administration, and to keep the 
plant operating- $18.9 billion in 1964-65 
as contrasted with $8.9 billion a decade 
earlier. In addition there was the expense 
of constructing some694.000 new class- 
rooms, on top of v/hich projections indi- 
cated that 344. 000 more would be needed , 
within the next five years to accommodate 
additional students and to replace build- 



ings that were becoming too decrepit to 
use. Of the $31.2 billion in capital outlay 
for public elementary and secondary 
education during the 1954^64 decade, 
$20.4 billion was attributable to increased 
enrollment. 

The nonpublic schools- and particu- 
larly those operated by the Catholic 
church — were if anything in even worse 
straits. They too were subjected to greatly 
increased operating and administrative 
costs, but perhaps the greatest jump came 
in ct^ts of instruction as more *iay" teach- 
ers replaced the unsalaried teachers tradi- 
tionally supplied by the religious orders. 
Within the church, questions were raised 
, as to whether parish schools could survive 
without some form of Government as^ 
sistance. In the absence of such aid. the 
leaders of several religious denominations 
argued, the public schools might^firid'their 
already severe enrollment isrunch lifted to 
calamitous proportions if tliey were re-" 
quired to take over the education of some 
six million youngsters attending church- 
supported nonpublic schools. 

'T^ here was another e ^ually crucial 
-i- issue breeding ferment in the 
education world — the grov/ing 
crjticism that the schooling of too many 
youngsters, especially those from 
economically depressed backgrounds, was 
defective in quantity sir?'? f^i^^aHty. Some^J^'? 
eighk million adults vrri- •tvtijaled to have 
completed less than five v*jiirs in the 
classroom, and lack of proper training* 
appeared to be the chief reason for the 20 
percent unemployment of those between 
the ages of 18 and 20. A study of the 3.7 
million students in the 15 largest school 
systems in the Nation showed that one- 
third were lagging so far behind that they 
needed special help. As officials of the ' 
, nonpublic schools pointed out, public 
education had no monopoly on this 
problem. The greatest concentrations of 
parochial school attendance also came 
from the large cities; these students also ' 
needed special ( and more expensive) 
help. 

Such were some of the forces that 
led the Congress and the Administration 
to seek .W^ys of strengthening 
elementary and secondary 
education and to consider the state of the 



nonpublic schools as they did so. As early 
as 1961 Senator Way^e Morse of Oregon, 
chairman of the Senate's Subcommittee on 
Education, had asked th^ Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to 
prepare legal briefs discussing the various 
, issues involved, including one on "The 
Impact of the First Amendment to the . ' . 
Constitution Upon Federal Aid to 
Education." Both the proponents and the 
opponents of such aid took comfort in an 
early statement in the HEW response 
which noted that "it is easier to determine 
what the First Amendment forbids than 
what it allows. " The proponents 
mterpreted this language as suggesting the 
possibility of bold new legislation; whereas 
the opponents saw it as reaffirming 
"constitutional limitations. 

A second major statement in the brief " 
said this: ''The First Amendment does not 
require Government to be hostile to 
religion, nor docs it permit governmental 
discrimination against religious activities. 
The objective is neutrality, however diffi- 
cult it may be to be neutral or to determine 
what neutrality requires in relation to 
particular factual situations." Neither side 
was encouraged by these passages^ since 
neither felt neutral about the matter. 

And then came a statement that harks 
back to Everson v Board of Education and 
pfaved the way to an accommodation of the 
opposing sides. "Legislation which renders 
support to church schools," it read, "is 
unconstitutional in some circumstances. 
But laws designed to further the education 
and welfare of youth may not be 
unconstitutional if they afford only inci- 
dental benefits to church schools." 

Though the issue of aid to nonpublic 
school children was just one of many con- ' 
cems inthe proposed Federal legislation to 
reinvigorate elementary and secondary 

education, none was more thoroughly de- 
bated. In time the discussion came to 
concentrate on the idea advanced in that 
portion of the brief which spoke of ''laws 
designed to further the education and 
welfare of youth." Given the pressures of 
increasing enrollments, mounting school 
costs, tht significant portion of the load' 
carried by the private schools, and the 
necessity of improving the education of 
disadvantaged children wherever they ' 
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might behhis.is the conceptthat ulti- 
mately was embodied in the Elementary 
and Secorldary Education Act of 1965. 
mos't notably in Tides I and II but injOther 
titles as \|ell. 1 

As with Everson, these provisions did not 
suggest opening the door of direct aid to 
church -related schools. Rather the acjt 
concentrated on providing- with dayr to- 
day application of the law placed in the 
hands of the States and local public school 
agencies - aid particularly aimed at 1 
helping disadvantaged children but also 
seeking to provide greater educational \ 
\ opportunities to youngsters generally. , 
\ irrespective of the kind of school sysienri in- 
volved . The principle was the "child- 
benefit theory." by >'hich the target was 
the child ( anc implication the overall 



welfare of the Nation) rather than the ; 
school he or she attended. 

^""f"^ hus. under the direction of the 
X. public schoo.5;v e^'^^Npensato.ry 
education was made iv^^^'^^'^ 
disadvantaged child/<o< in nonpublic 
schools under Title I, and school 
library resources. textl>^>oks, and 
other instructional mal<>^ials by means 
of a lending provision cif^fTitle II, along 
with additional benefits piade elsewhere - 

in the act« \ 

Over the years since the Elementaiy and 
Secondary Education Act began opera- 
tions in 1966 hundreds of tn^ousands.of 
nonpublic \:chool youngsters^ have bene- 
fited frc7>^ federaUy support^fi programs 
ar^^. i^yrmces previously not offered to 
x'/,^.'rv* Even so. not all the nonpublic school 



children eligible for this assistance have re- 
ceived it, sometimes Jbecause of conflicting 
State lavws. perhaps sometimes because of 
misunderstanding or neglect. Moreover, 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act has by bo means quelled the contro- 
versy over the issue of expending public 
funds for the SJ.ir>port of private and. more 
particularly, church sponsored schools. Un- 
does not in fact address that issue. What it 
has done, through the "child-benefit 
-theory." is to provide a practical arrange- 
ment by which the public and nonpublic 
schools can work together in serving the 
overall national interest. 



— WILMA A. BAILEY 
OE'» Office of Public Affain Staff 
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pending the 'Meltiiiglbt" 




Imost from the 
'beginning the 
shiploads of people 
coming to the New 
World had 
included a number 
of men and women 
who. in contrast to 
the colonists, had 
decided to sever their allegiance to their 
native lands and take on a new nationality. 
And almost from the beginning also, the • 
welcome afforded those who were of other 
than British stock was often a good deal 
less than hearty. Even so stalwart a 
libertarian as Benjamin Franklin was not 
above grumbling about what he regarded 
as the excessive number of expatriate 
Germans who were making their way to 
Pennsylvania, complaining among other 
thmgs that their strange tongue boded ill 
for the future of the English language in 
America. 

During the years immedi ately following 
the Revolution the stream of these kinds of 
immigrants coming to the United States 
from Europe exceeded 5.000 annually, but 
the flow did not begin to pick up real force 
until about 1850. Then, after a pause im- 
posed by the Civil War. it gathered in- 
creasing momentum, cresting in the de- 
cades just after the turn of the century. In 
1900. bf the Nation s total population of 76 
million, more than a third were of foreign 
birth or parentage, and even so the peak 
was not at hand. That came in 1907, when 
the number of European-bom immigrants 
arriving i n the United States during that 
year alone reached nearly 1.3 million, and 
for the overall period between 1900 and 
1920. the figure exceeded 14.5 million. 
Before World War I and subsequent re- 
strictive laws curtailed the flow, the mil- 
lions of men and women flocking to Amer- 
ica from Europe represented what has. 
been described as the greatest mass move- 
ment of people the world has ever known. 

They also represented an enormous 
challenge, for as their number swelled, so 
did the problem of assimilating them. The 
search for a solution centered chiefly a- 
round the concept of the "melting pot." 
Essentially the idea was that these millions 
of disparate individuals, with their dispar 
ate tongues and folkways, would in some 
fashion - principally, presumably, by 
sheer exposure to the New World environ- 
ment-become "Americanized." 




As has so often been the case when the 
Nation has been confronted by a situation 
no one knows quite how to tackle, the job 
of tending the crucible wis chiefly turned 
over to education. In a way that seemed to 
make sense, for the most obvious defect of 
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the newcomers was their inability to speak 
English -an inability shared, according to 
a Government survey made in 19.09 of . 
schools in the largest cities, by more than 
halfthe students in any given classroom. 
But there were numerous other complica- 




tions as well, among them a growing hos- 
tility toward these strangers with their for- 
eign ways and empty pocketbooks. The 
immigrants characteristically were so des- 
perately poor and lived in such primitive 
conditions that they were condemned as a 
blight on society. Moreover particularly 
starting in the 1880s. when the chief areas 
of emigration began to shift from northern 
and western Europe to southern and east- 
ern sizable numbers of those in the lines 
at Ellis Island were Catholics and Jews and 
thus were automatically seen by some 
American traditionalists as debased and 
probably subversive. 

Adding to these barriers to assimilation 
was the fact that the United States had 
changed from a rural society to an indus- 
trial one ; the frontiers and farmlands 
largely opened up by Scotch. English. Ger- 
man, and Scandinavian immigrants were 
no longer available. So the "new" newcom- 
• ers the Italians and Poles and Czechs and 
Portuguese and Russians, and throughout 
both [)criods the Irish sought jobs in 
mining or factory towns, or more com- 
monly, they jammed into the cities, form-, 
ing ethnic enclaves in slums where, ac- 
cording to a study made of a section of 
•^New York City in 1894. the deasity of pop- 
ulation reached the incredible level of 986 
persons per acre. 

In short . though there was cause for 
concern pver the inability of so many of 
these people to speak English, and over the 
high incidence of illiteracy among them, 
the overall problem obviously went. far 
beyond a lack of learning. Nonetheless, the 
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Nation's love affair with education being 
well underway, the schools were assigned 
the leadership role in the "Americaniza- 
tion** drive. 

he campaign got off to a faltering 
start, for the majority of 
individuals that were supposed to 
be transformed were not of school age. 
They were adults, either holding down jobs 
orlooking for them, unable to attend 
school during the day and in any case shy 
of being in classrooms with children. 
Others were in locations beyond the range 
of schools, working as laborers in mining 
and logging camps and on railroad 
construction gangs. As for those in the 
cities, the greatest influx of immigrants 
always occurred during the summer . 
months, when the schools were closed. 

Out of these situations came a number 
of interesting innovations, some of which 
left a permanent imprint on the conduct of 
education. Classes jointly sponsored by lo- 
cal school systems and various individuel 
companies were set up in factories and 
mills. There were "camp" schools, by 
which instruction was taken to men work- 
ing in places. not accessible to regular 
schools. Many school systems inaugurated 
summer sessions, and perhaps most inter- 
esting of all was the establishment of night 
schools, then virtually unknown except in 
Massachusetts. That State, curiously 
enough, had in 1870 adopted a law 
requiringtowns with morethan 10,000 
inhabitants to offer evening classes in 
mechanical drawing ( in support of its 
emerging woolen, cotton, andshoe 
manufacturing industries) . This law was 
subsequently broadened to encompass 
other subjects - particularly, as the 
number of immigrants began to reach 
tidal proportions, English and grammar. 
.Other Staties soon followed suit, some by 
revising provisions of their constitutions 
which by failing to foresee the possibility of 
evening classes in effect prohibited them . 
Thus did the night school ultimately 
become a standard feature of American 
education. 

Meanwhile outside the established edu- 
cational systems a variety of "Americaniza- 
tion" schools were started by religious, 
philanthropic, patriotic, fraternal, politi- 
cal, and other private groups. Some of 
these ventures were at best dubious — those 
operated by political factions, for exam- 
ple, not really for educational purposes but 
to sew up captive votes. Most nevertheless 
served a valuable and often heart-rending 
purpose, especially those in the slums chat 
brought at least a brush with schooling to - 
the hordes of street urchins whoswarmed 
through the city, hawking newspapers or 
itealing or begging, war orphans of a bitter 
Dattle for survival. With the adoption of 
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compulsory school attendance and child 
labor laws, the localized ventures in educa- 
tion began to fade away, with virtually 
every youngster being enrolled either in 
public schools or in counterpart systems 
operated under Catholic. Protestant, or 
Jewish auspices. 

o far as the schools were 
concerned, at least, the - 
assimilation process was going 
forward in reasonably good shape. 
Hostility and controversy nevertheless 
persisted, and education became caught 
up inyhe furor. Many nativist citizens, 
some elements of the press, and'such 
groups as the American ( Know Nothing) 
Party and the Ku Klux Klan saw people of 
foreign birth or parentage as inherently 
posing a threat to American traditions and 
standards -especially when instead of 
enrolling their children in the public 
schools they them to schools opr.ated 
by the Catholic c hurch, where they grew 
up. as one critic put it. 'thoroughly foreign 
and under.priestly control." In resj^onse 
there was a widespread movement to enact 
State laws requiring all children to attend 
public schools. In one State, Oregon, the 
effort ultimately was successful, though the 
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law was soon overturned - in 1 925 — by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

With the passage of time and with the 
reduction of immigration from its previous 
m assive scale - the consequence of Federal 
legislation adopted beginning in the 
1 920s - the cry for "Americanization " be- 
gan to soften. So did enthusiasm for the 
idea of the "melting pot," which in prac- 
tice proved more attractive as a figure of 
speech than as a practical way, of dealing 
with people. 
^ The feeling began to grow that perhaps 
It wasn't really necessary for everyone to'be 
melted down and cast in the same mold. 
The United States was increasingly seen as 
a new kind of Nation in which cohesion 
amongthecitizenry was based not on his- 
torical geographical boundaries or a 
common race and religion, but on devo- 
tionto common purposes and ideals. In 
such a Nation it was possible for people to 
be diverse and still unified, the objective 
being not just assimilation but accom- 
modation - perhaps the word is 
tolerance - as well. ; 

—L. V.GOODMAN ' 

Editor, American Education 
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t often is said about 
education, as about 
many other things, 
that nothing 
changes b'lit the ap- 
pearance of 
change. It might 
also be said, how- 
ever, that one's view 
of change dejxjrtds to a considerable de- 
gree on the perspective of time. Looking in 
the 1970s for widespread, authentic imple- 
mentation of the innovative ideas con- 
tained in the cant and rhetoric of reform in 
the 1 960s suggests little movement. Only a 
srnail part of each successive wave of 
recommended change rubs off onto prac- 
tice. Perhaps this is not all bad. since it 
protects us from the excesses of those who 
make reputations by being more daring 
than their contemporaries. But some 
features which cause school^ to seem in- 
evitably and forever the same hang on 
stubbornly — telling and questioning as the 
main form of teaching, daily instruction 
chopf)ed into arbitrary slices of time, long 
spells of^tudent immobility, textbooks and, 
copy books, to name onjy a few. None- 
theless, in the sweep of 200 years since 
Independence, much of the tone and 
reality of American education is conveyed 
accurately by the'word "change" in aims, 
in substance, in access to schooling, and in 
where and how education occurs. 

The saga is a captivating one. particu*: 
larly the last 1.^0 years of it, during which 
schooling has advanced from the privilege 
of a few to a widely accepted right of all.. 

Dr. GoodUd is Dean of ihc Graduate School of 
Education. University of California, Los Angeles. 
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BY JOHN"!. GOODLAD 



Tt\c whole of it often is described as '*the 
great American experiment in mass 
education ." Only a few rather visible 
threads of change are discussed here, be- 
ginning with goals and concluding with the 
march toward equality of opportunity and 
a learning .society. The central focus is on. 
.schools, since we have attached so much im- 
portance to them, but there is some atten- 
tion to education conceived more broadly. 

Voday, two central thrusts characterize 
mo.st widely accepted statements of goals- 
for education i^i this country: the full 
development of the individual and 
identification with an ever wideniOi>, con- 
cept of .social and cultural rjesponsjl»ifey. A 
.statement emanating from'the 1^7t) Wh5r<? 
(lou.se Conference-^ on Children am^ rast 
within a framework of ''the right to learn" 
juxtaposes these two thru.sts in seeking to 
an.swer the que.stion. What would we have 
21.st century man be? 

!*We would have him be a man with a 
strong sense of himself and his own 
humanness, with awareness of his thoughts 
and feelings, with the capacity to feel and 
express, love and joy and' to recognize 
tragedy and feel grief We would have him 
be a man who/ with a strong and realistic 
sense of hie own worth, ^is able to relate 
openly with others, to cooperate effectively 
with them toward common ends, and to 
view mankind as one while respecting 
diversity and difference. We would want 
him to be a being who, even while very 
young, somehow senses that he has it 
within himself to become more than he 
how is, that he has the capacity for lifelong 
spiritual and intellectital-' growth. We 
would want him to cherish that vision of 



the man he is capable of becoming a,nd to 
cherish the development of the same 
potentiality in others.'* ^ 

Early goals for education were spare and 
stark in comparison with such a sweeping, 
almost ethereal statement. Going back to 
Colonial days in Massachusetts we find . 
little concern for individuality and much . 
for responsibility in the admonition to 
town leaders that they take account of 
children's "ability to read and understand 
the principles of religion and the capital 
laws of the country.** Although there was, 
a century later, some expression of concern 
for practical preparation for jobs in 
igriculture, navigation, ishipbuilding, 
surveying, and trading, the commitment 
to moral instruction and love of country 
remained central. With the passage of 
another hundred years (bringing us well 
past Independence and into the middle of 
the 19th century), the emphasis still was 
on responsibility-^ a degree of education 
that would enable one to perform all 
social, domestic, civic; and moral duties. 

Paralleling humani.stic stirrinjefs in 
Kurope. there were, of course, expre.ssions 
of concern over this [XTvading sen.se of 
education only for responsibility, and they 
re.sullcd in a few innovative deviations 
duringthe .second half of the 19th century. 
But it is this continued domination of the 
moral and nationalistic over a period of 
250 years that makes John Dewey's em- 
phasis on the meaning of individual 
human experience .so dramatic. Historian 
Lawrence Crcmin interprets Dewey's 
<lefinition of education — the recon- 
struction or reorganization of experience — - 
as "a way of saying that the aim of cduca- 
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t ion.' is not merely lo make citizens, or 
wqH^ers, or fathers, or mothers, but ulti- 
mately to make human beings. who will live 
life to the fullest." 

* There was no immediate and general 
accepjance of thai concept. In fact, this 
and related ideas of Dewey were attacked 
for decades afterward and remain contro- 
versial today. Nonetheless, since publica- 
tion of his pivotal Democracy and Educa- 
tion in 1916. not a single, major statement 
of goals for American education has 
omitted reference to individual pre- 
rogatives: worthy use of leisure, for 
example,. (Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Kducation, 
1918): self-realization (Educational 
Policies Commission. 1938) : knowledge of 
self - ( Conimission on the Reform of 
Secondary Education, 1973). 

The drive for redefmiiion of goals is not 
over: it never will be. Indeed, the cycles of 
emphasis and excess .seem to come and go 
more qujcVly. just 2.^ years ago c both 
Progressive Education and the association 
•carrying its name, were in disarray. The 



"tender" in education— that having to 
-^witH great respect for the personality of 
individual children — was out : the 
"tough" —great respect for the facts and 
structures of disciplined knowledge — was 
in the ascendency. A dozen years later, 
however. John Dewey was being redis- 
covered in "open education," admittedly 
sometimes in ways to . make purists 
shudder. Today, with the struggle and 
sacrifices of 1776 very much before us. 
what - we can do for our country over- 
shadows what our country can do for us; 
and "under God" is heard more often than 
in quite some time. "A degree of education 
to enable one to perform all social, 
domestic, civic, and moral duties" sounds 
not at all anachronous to many and "right 
on" to more than a few. Continuing trends 
indicate, though, that "learning to be" 
could very well become the sub-title for an 
analysis of 20th century aims of American 
education prepared by historians in the 
2lst, 

Gunnar Myrdal has pointed out that 
Americans "are at bottom moral 



op^-rhists," A sense of sin arises out of our 
self-recognized inability to live up to. the 
precept^ of our idealism. Cultural unity, 
says Myrdal in An American Dilemma, 
arises out of "this common sharing in both 
the consciousness of sins and the devotion 
to high ideals." 

Perhaps it is the tension thus created 
that provides the drive for our educational 
preoccupation with curricular reform. We 
probably have more curriculum specialists 
and more curriculum activity than all of 
the other nations of the world put to- 
gether. We even have- or think we have- 
curriculum theory, an anathema to many 
in older, less s^^*'-conscious countries where 
curriculum cc ruction is seen as a kind of 
trial-and-error process of human engineer- 
ing wherein some options are chosen over 
others. Terms in the vocabulary of cur- 
riculum workers such as "scope," 
"sequence." "continuity," and. above all. 
"behavioral objectives" were initially 
American creations and exports and not 
always well received abroad.. 

But this has been the case only recently. 



Courses on curriculum construction have 
.been common in our universities for only a 
few decades, books on the subject for only 
a few more. Perhaps, then, exponents of 
"sound principles of curriculum planning ' 
should not be too upset when publishers 
and teachers pay little attention to them. 
Until recently, publishers of educational 
materials concerned themselves almost 
exclusively with textbooks and with 
whether the content was acceptable and 
reasonably -within pupil understanding. 
Ramifications penaining to children's 
interests, appropriate recognition of sexes 
and races, objectives to be achieved, read- 
ability, and the like followed some years - 
,and usually decades after the appearance 
of goals stressing the individual in 
education and self -realization. And the 
addition of social and psychological 
considerations to subject matter vastly 
complicated the curriculum-building 
process. 

Knowledge of goals is about all one 
needs in order to guess the content of early . 
school programs in this country.. In the 
second half of the 17th century, the school . 
day was occupied with reading, spelling, 
and^ instruction in the Bible. The 
hornbook, a board with a handle, was 
inscribed with the alphabet and the Lord*s 
Prayer. The first New England Primer 
( 1690) contained epigrams, prayers, 
questions and answers about the Bible and 
spelling lessons. Tid-bits are frequently 
reproduc^d^and include the well-known: 

In Adam's Fall 
VVc Sinned aH 

An Eagle s flight 
Is out of sight 

The idle Fool ^ 
Is whipt at .School 

Equally well kno'.vn is the ''Praj^s to GOD 
for learning to Read": *' 

Tii« Praises of my Tongue 
offer to the, Lord 
* hat I wp taught and learnt so young 
To read His holy Word : 

That I was brought to know 
The Danger I was tn. 
By Nature and by Practice too 
A Wretched slave to Sin : 

That I was led to see 
I can do nothing well; 
And whither shall a Stnner flee 
To save himself from Hell. 

heading this today, how can one feel com- 
ortable with the proposition that schools 
lo not change! 

By the time of Independence, the 
urriculum was more crowded and 
planning was becoming ^complex. Pro- 
isions for vocational skills and more 
omplicated arithmetic teaching had to be 
itted in. And with separation and initial 
nification effected, the content of citizen- 
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ship education and the teaching of na- 
tional loyalty changed dramatically. The 
schools were having to change with the 
times, just as they have been exhorted and 
constrained to respond ever since. 

With industrialization, urbanization, 
and rapid expansion in population during 
the second half of the 19th century, the 
schools shook themselves out of 17th--. and 
18th-century molds and created new struc- 
tures which held with surprising firmness 
until past the middle ot* the 20th. It is 
reasonable to sugge.st that it is those highly 
visible characteristics of egg-crate 
buildings, graded classes, '.compartmen- 
talized subjects, and rigid lime units 
brought into being in the 1860s and 1870s 
that have provoked the image of tortoise- 
like change in schools. But these things, 
too,>,shall pass and are, indeed, passing, 
like the Dame School, the circuit school, 
and the Lancaster Plan before^ them. 

But within these familiar rubrics, cur- 
riculum change (much but not all in the 
form of accretions to what already existed) 
went on apace. Vocational training in both 
skills and 'attitudes was needed for work in 
the factories: physical and health educa- 
tion made their common appearance early 
in the 1900s. The elementary school cur- 
riculum of the 1920s and 1930s included 
arithmetic, spelling, reading, hand- 
^ writing, grammar, composition,^ nature 
study, geography, history, singing, 
drawing, painting, and perhaps some shop 
and cooking for the upper years. Secon- 
dary schools commonly included algebra, 
geometry, .some arithmetic; English com- 
position, grammar, and literature; Latin, 
French, and .sometimes a little German; 
civics, history, geography; health and 
physical education; physics, chemistry, 
and biology; and a clutch of elect ivcs in 
the arts, technical subjects, and home 
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ec9ik)rnics. depending on local resources. 
• IVIoiHods of leaching reading becamr 
( and \corviinued lo be) a controversial 
matter 'l^'ith tht* introduction of wTiolc- 
word recognition approaches and 
-conttolleVl vocabularies** in the late 1920.S. 
ProgressiVf.e education is blamed or 
credflcd. depending on one's point of view, 
with a rash of experiments with fused. . 
intcgrau^dr W core curriculums; society 
or'communi\y oricnted approaches; life 
adjastmcnt cd^ucation: and chiid ccntcred 
education all blossoming in the 19!^0s 
and fading in\thc war-torn years of the 
1940s. By the 1950s, there were many who 
tjelie^cd the time was come to^bayii-done 
with our progressWc folliesirhd. in the light 
of the United .States' new found status, in 
the world, to tighten and prune, to cut the 
fat out of curricular accumulations, and to 

replace outworn <^^ontent with the fast- 

ripening/ruitsof a knowledge explosion. It 
was time for and.' indeed, the social and 
civic responsibility bf academicians to 
bestir themselves from^ their more scholarly 
activities in order to^ jack up the ailing 
curriculums of Americas schools. 

-Emphasis on structure of the dis- 
ciplines, supposedly \both disciplining 
and freeing the mind simultaneously, 
thatigh highly visible wai^ not the only cm- 
pha.sis in the ensuing reform movement. 
Assumptions-about the nature of learners 
loomed large: psychological corisidcra- 
. tions had been, part of the fabric of cur- 
riculum and instruction Cor some time. 
Even very young children^ were credited 
with ability to learn basics mathematical 
arid scientific concepts, tjp extrapolate 
from data and experiments., and to make 
intuitive leaps. The young child was 
"discovered educationally.** the 
^significance of cognitive development 
taking its place beside traditional concerns 
for emotional, social, an^ physical 
development for nursery school young- 
sters at least in the view of a handful of 
influential leaders. 

Although these emphases wcr^c brewing 
in the 1950s, they came to a boil in the 
' 1960s, spewing out all over the stove in 
1965. SputiJik had touched that nerve of 
sin again. We flayed our schools as we once 
flayed witc^jcs. Our schools had gone soft, 
we said i^d a few obligingly enterprising 
television am cram en soon "proved** it. 
We wercnfpt quite ready to say that we. the 
Americah^pcople. had gone soft, however. 

The period from 1957 to 1967. "The 
Educatioti Decade,** began with great con- 
fidence that the apparent ills of our educa- 
tional enterprise could be cured, especially 
L if the job were turned over to the right 
I' people/(and. by and large, these were not 
\ the a^fministfaiors and supervisors in the 
■ sGhooTl diistri.cts. the education as- 
B^soclanons ♦ especially not the National 
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Education Association ' or the professors 
of education, who together made up "the 
education establishment**) . There was 
considerable confidence, also that this 
schoohcenTereTi~di agnusTsrwas-the- correct 
one. that more general well-being would 
come with educational well-being. 

The immediate aftermath of Sputnik is 
fascinating and deserves an analysis .within 
the historical context of our'Mation beyond 
what it has as yet received. We already had 
inordinate expectations for our scHools, for 
more than one hundred years linking them 
virtually in a c'ause-and-effect relationship 
with individual well-being and national' 
welfare -regarding them, as Robert M. 
Hutchins observed, as "the foundation of 
our freedom, the guarantee of our future, 
the cause of our prosperity and power, the 
bastion of our security, the, bright and 
shining beacon that was the source bf our 
enlightenment: . . How we sought to 
polish up the beacon and step up the 
candlepower after Sputnikl 

veritable host of 
many long-fetanding 
traits, movements,- 
tenets, and ide- 
ologies of American 
education came 
tumbling together 
in The Education 
Decade.; The inno-. 
vative character, which some ^ observers 
from abroad have identified as our most 
. notable contribution to educational 
advancement, generally, was dominant. 
We innovated all over the place: with new 
approaches to curriculum content; with 
programed and computerized instruction; 
with modular scheduling, modular build- 
ings, and acoustically treated wallis, ceil- 
ings, and floors; with nongrading, team 
teaching, and flexible grouping; with 
films, film strips, multimedia "packages,", 
and televised instruction. It is not difficult 
to find the roots of organizational' reforms 
in the St. Louis ( 1868) and Pueblo ( 1880) 
plans or, in this century, the Winnetka and 
Dalton plans; philosop'hical under- 
pinnings ot/mucjhxurrioularrl^ in the 
teTcKirigs of Whitehead 'arid Dewey: and 
psychological bases for new curriculums 
and programed instruction! in the research 
of Thomdike and Presseyl \ 

We updated our long-standing ambiv- 
alence about leachers and teaching as a 
profession by . proposing | "teacher-proof 
materials,** while revering the, newly 
emerging professorial jet -set. Members of 
this new elite were much sought after: as 
advisors and. consultants to the Federal 
Government, publishers, school systems, 
special projects, and foundations, and as 
speakers everywhere. Research became so 
revered that "no teaching the first year and" 
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then only a seminar in your specialty" was 
as significiant as the unprecedented salary 
going with a much-publicized appoint- 
ment at a prestigious university. 

Particularly fascinating is the side-by- 
side emergence of the "hard'7"tough" and 
"soft'7"tender" ideologies which, for at 
least half of the two centuries since Inde- 
pendence, seem so often to have occupied 
the same place and time and to relate to 
each other like gophers and gopher snakes. 
Usually, however, in the past — and espe- 
cially^iiiii this century— one has tended to 
survive at the expense of the o^her, per- 
ceived excesses in the temporary 
dominance of tender education triggering • 
the ascendance and accompanying per- 
ceived excesses in its tough counterpart. 
But. the resurgence .of the tough-minded 
had scarcely begun in The Education 
Decade before the neo -humanists were in 
full cry, condemning lock-step, irrele- 
vance, and i^nhumaneness in schools as 
their tender-minded counterparts had 
done before them. Their historic foes were 
not intimidated. Today, the proponents of 
free schools (tender) and other drastic 
deviations from "the system*' stand cheek- 
by-jowl with those who would tighten up 
the sloth in schools through more precise 
delineation of instructional objectives 
(tough). 

The Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 (ESEA), which both 
brought the pot of reform to a boil anj_, 

^spilled out the brew across this Nation, 
ranks with those .great Federal Acts of 
Faith which gave us our land-grant univer- 
sities and assured that we would not?3forget 
the vocational arts ( Smith -Hughes Act) in 

"our pursuit of the liberal arts and sciences. 
Although the Constitution implicidy bft 
responsibility for education to, the States, 
the Federal Government has served stra- 
tegically in diagnoses of nationwide need 
and reform transcending .the. States. From 
,the beginning, the United States Office of 
Education and its Commissioner have been 
charged with periodic assessments and 
reports to Congress. 

The ESEA represents not only a high^ 
perhaps the zenith — in our history of faith 
in education and our ability to effect 
constructive change in schools, but also a 
significant watershed in the post-Sputnik 
frenzy. Ironically, it also symbolizes tlie 
dangers of disillusionment inherent in 
expecting too much of our schools. Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnibn was both rifeht 
and wrong in his statement betorc 
Congress to the effect that education is at 
the heart of all problems, ^if one looks, 
deeply enough. 

Our schools have served us well, in spite, 
of their shortcomings, in the face of 
unreasonable expectations. But they 
simply cannot be expected to correct those 



many acute problems associated with rapid 
growth, urbanization, and\socialization 
which are. perhaps, more aWnable to 
solution by human engineering: 
technotegical displacement of labor > 
intensive employment, urban decay, 
pollution, J and the like. That education 
would solve them was the expectation of 
the 1960s, however - at least, so one might 
judge from the rhetoric of legislators, 
educators, and previously neglected groups 
in our society calling for recognition and 
equity. The expectation simply was not 
and could not be met Jt should come as no 
great surprise that The Education Decade 
ended on a note of disillusionment! . 

It is overly simplistic to cite? only un- 
realistic expectations as the cause of 
considerable, widespread criticism of 
schools at the beginning of the 1970s. The 
country was weary of war and the young 
bitter about it; our expanding economy 
appeared to be checked; an increasing im- 
balance of imports over exports was be- 
ginning to challenge the phrase, "as sound 
as a dollar"; our resources no^ longer 
sepmed limitless; the alarm of conserva- 
tionists over environmental rape was 
clanging. more loudly; inflation and re- 
cession were twin devils; daily life was 
complex; our urban problems seemed as 
bad as before; eth^nic minorities had come 
. a long way but the road tp further progress 
was not at all clear; women were men's 
burden of conscience ; many things seemed 
not to go right. We had used and abused 
schools as the vehicle to irnprove or change 
all this and they had been found wanting. 
A Ford Foundation report was interpreted 
to say that the much-touted reforms had 
not worked; campus stress and tumult 
were near-dormant ;'shrinking enrollments 
suggested caution, not boldness; research 
grants were hard to get; the professorial 
jet set had dwindled to a few, now older. 
With some comniunities confronting the 
unfamiliar, problem of consplidating or 
closing elementary schools, there were 
those prognosticators who 'solemnly 
declared teaching to be dead as a pro- 
fession! But it is unlikely that education or 
• educators will, roll over. 

Among those aspects of life celebrated 
on the 200th Anniyersary of the United 
States of America, schools loom large. 
While some hear only hollowness in the ; 
words of tribute.- those who know our 
history best are appropriately stirred and 
are neithqr carried away nor turned off by 
the rhetoric. They know that our schools 
never have lived up to the mos^ extrava- 
gant claims nor deserved the most scathing 
criticisms.. Our institutions of* learning 
have mirrored the stre.ngths and weak- 
nesses, successes and failures, of the 
surrounding society, overly praised when 
all seemed well- in the. land and overly 



cursed when little seemed to be going 
right. Perhaps this has been the greatest 
weakness of these institutions ~ that they 
have reflected our society too well and,' 
consequently, not served adequately as 
constructively critical, countervailing 
agencies. But this too! we have expected 
oi' them: that they be responsive /but 
conservative, that they reflect ongoirig life 
around theni. In so doing, we have vir- 
tually assured a succession o.{> cycles of, 
relative satisfaction and dissatisfaction, 
each in a fascinating way conducive to 
successive cycles of . change. 

It probably is healthy, therefore, that 
the middle years of the 1970s find us be- 
tween cycles, with neither the worst fears 
nor the most grandiose proposals of the 
past two decades realized. We did not de- 
school our society. Neither Pygmalion nor 
computers took over in the classroom. 
That new generation about. which we were 
so excited goes no more to the polls and no 
less to prison (or vice versa) than its pre- 
rdecessors. Our schools are not nearly as 
good as the predictions of 1966 said they 
would be by now, nor as bad as many said 
they were in 1972. It appears that our 
schools are marked at least as much by 
stability as by change. Between cycles, 
then, we are at one of those stable periods 
when reflection might provide the needed • 
perspective before we move again. What 
better time than, on our 200th Anniver- 
sary? 




he long look at 
yesterday. today, 
and tomorrow sug- 
gests that extending 
opportunity for 
education has been 
one of the , most 
significant areas of 

change, and yet it 

remains the area of greatest, need and 
challenge, h has two parts: access and 
appropriateness. The struggle for more 
general access, for fulfillment of the right 
to learn, has^een carried on under the 
rubric of equality of opportunity. It has 
taken place previously in the political 
arena and in the courts. The drive for 
appropriateness has been more person- 
centered, drawing upon growing knowl- 
edge about individual differences and 
hunrianistic concern for the individual. 

Looking back, with today's conceptions 
of what equality and individuality in 
opportunity - and educational provision 
mean, it is easy.to fault all levels of ^hool- 
ing for lethargy and backwardness. Thus 
though the following notions* guiding 
provisions for free public schooling 
throughout the second, half of the I9th 
century and well_into the 20th v/ere 
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enlightened for their time, they can^'easily 
be taken apart -as, indeed, they'kave 
Been - as discriminatory by contemporary 
standards: * \ 

□ Providing a free education up~-to a 
given level which constituted the principal, 
entry point to the labor force. 
Q Providing a common curriculum for all 
children, regardless of background. 

□ Partly by design and partly because 6f 
low population density, providing tliat 
children from diverse backgrounds at,tfend 
the same school . 7 • 

□ Providing equality within a /given 
locality, since local taxes provided the 
source of support for schools^ / 

With ' the addition of individual 
development to the stated ^ims, f/ee public 
education simply to prepare for entry into 
the labor force is not sufficient. Likewise, a 
common curriculum is regarded today as a 
Procrustean anachronism. With the U.S. 
Supreme Court having established in the 
1954 Brown decision the. "right of all 
children to attend the same integrated 
local schools, the issue of what constitutes 
equality is more complex: Is bus-aided ' 
integration (or its absence) equal oppor- 
tunity? Is the right to establish a tax- 
supported bilingual school equality? Is 
access to many ."schools of choice" 
equality? In regard to equality within a 
given locality, gross disparities in the 
ability of local communities to support, 
schools have resulted in court challenges to 
the legality of property taxes as the prime 
base for financing, schools. 

Such issues are likely to be the motiva- 
tion for and at the heart of educational 
change for some; time to come. The issue of 
who shall be educated is caught up in 
expressions such as 'Mifelong" and . 
"recurring "education. Change will be 
toward extending opportunity downward 
to younger ages and upward to older ones. . 
Access to the learning continuum at any 
,,age will. become much easier; news stories 
increasingly recount the phenomena of 
"housewives in their SOs.-' taking over com- 
munity colleges, 

The issue of providing for individual 
differences will be expressed in steady . 
implementation of many i^^^ovations 
already largely accepted in concej^. Wit- 
ness this 1966 statement of whdt is not yet 
widespread: *\ . . continuous pupil 
progress uninhibited by grade barriers; 
subject matter organized sequentially 
around fundamental concepts, principles, 
and generalizations; instructional 
materials gathered together for the task at 
hand and the varying abilities of the 
learners involved with it; criterion per- 
formance standards inherent in the. learn 
inptask itself; alternative classroom places 
mcnts for learners based on pupil, 
diagnoses and individual expectations. ' 



WHat will continue to trouble us is how 
to phDvidc simultancQusly for individuals 
**to.do, their thing" and for all to acquire 
the. education they need for performing 
"all social, domestic, civic, and moral 
duties." The sensi[? .of sin perceived by 
Myrdal and our fear of sloth; if "nothing 
else, will protect against losing sight of one 
or the other of these twin, traditional 
goals. i . 



The immediate road ahead will see us 
attempting to restore some of our old sense 
of community in regard to schooling and 
education; Breaking out of the egg-crate 
building and the 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. schedule 
into the larger community and the 
itinerant day will become de rigueur 
among innovative schools? There will be 
new partnerships among schools, 
museums, public health agencies. 
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trips to museums remain standard, but the experience is not as formal as in the 1890s. 
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industry, and public media — especially 
television - for educational purposes. 
Community involvement will be more 
widespread: more people will be part-time, 
teachers (and, of course, piart-time 
students) ; But citizen involvement, after a 
cyclone of rhetoric and a short whirlwind, 
of activity; will fall far short of today's 
predictions. This is but one of those short 
ich will move us, nonetheless, one 
ore toward that visionary goal of a 
society. Some good almost alvyays 
from such cycles of enthusiasm 
and excess. 

There will be changes in the ratio, of 
Federal, State, and local support for 
education, , with the proportion paidl)y the 
fiTSt*t\vo increasing and that of the third 
declining. The courts will continue to play • 
a significant role in the adjustments. 
Accompanying these changes will be 
tension regarding authority to make 
decisions. This tension will cairry the con- 
troversy far beyond the issue of decentra- 
lization versus centralization into the finer 
nuances of what is better centralized and 
what decentralized. The stirring of .this 
pond will keep it muddy — to a degree,' de- 
liberately. Some of the fun is taken out, 
along with challenges to candidates for 
public office, when lines of authority and . 
responsibility are defined too rationally. 
Change in our society and, therefore, in 
education, has spldom been strongly moti- 
vated by desire to remove ambiguity, even 
though we tend to place rationality high on 
our scale of values. 
^ And so. in education, as in many other 
thingsl it is the worst of times and the best 
of times. The schools have not changed,, 
and do not change as quickly as some of us 
would like. On the other hand, they 
change much faster than others of us 
would prefer. They will not be nearly as ' 
good by 2001 as some futurists say they will 
be ; nor will they be nearly as bad as others 
predict. We can safely assume that the 
predictions most designed to catch our 
attention will be erroneous.-'That there will 
be no schools is a tantalizing thought but 
no, doubt it is wrong. That there is no o 
future in teaching as a career likewise is 
wrong. 

There will be several interesting cycles of 
educational change before 2001 : there will 
be an excess of claims and counterclaims. 
Careers will be, made ofjjboth kinds of 
excess. At close range, nothing will seem to 
be changing except the appearance of 
change. The long look will reveal, how- 
ever, that there has been considerable 
health and vitality in a balance of stability 
and change over the past two centuries and 
that we nevertheless have many, many 
miles (sorry, kilometers) to go before we 
attain the learning society. In that pursuit; 
our visions will change stilJ further,/ □ 




ustria s Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand 
had been assassi- 
' nated almost three 
years earlier. World 
P War I was at the \ 



, brink of entering the conflict. Soon it was 
not only to send waves of doughboys to the 
trenches in France but to become, thanks 
to a rush tO'WisnHTTdast rial izat ion that had 
seen manufacturing surpass agriculture as 
the chief source of the Nation s wealth, a 
crucial source of materiel in a new, 
mechanized form of warfare. 

Against, this background of a convulsive 
struggle abroad and a growing need for 
skillcdv*?^r|cers at home, th e Congress 
pasSecr and^' President Woodrow Wilson ■ 
signed — qn February 23, 1917 — the land- 
mark Smith-Hughes Act. Introductdlby 
Senator Hoke Smith and Representative 
Dudley M. Hughes, both of Georgia; the 
new law broke with a centuries -old tradi- 
tion by which preparation for work was ex- 
cluded from the school curriculum. Cul- 
minating years of effort on the part of 
numerous individuals, organizations, and 
government agencies, it provided Federal 
support and leadership for establishing 
vocational education in the Nation s high 
sclibois. 

Not that vocational education, in the 
broad sense of that term, was hew. The 
discipline of learning certain basic skills 
arose thousands of years before the birth of 
Christ when such metals as copper and 
bronze began to replace stone, bone, and 
horn as materials for axes, hammers, ~ 
knives, and other tools and implements, 
Ultimately a trained work force emerged'. 
Thus in Athens beginning about.460 B.C. 
a vigorous public works program — nriade 
possible by craftsmen who exch|anged their 
skills for wages — resulted in such splendid 
structures as the Parthenon and the 
Mausoleum at Halicarna$sus. The 
magnificent cathedrals constructed during 
the Middle Ages spoke more eloquently 
than wjlords of the glory of God, and^inci- 
dentaliy of the availability of artisans 
capable of builcling them. In subsequent, 
centuries and notably in the United States,^ 
the. development dfa large corps of well 
trained, highly skilled workers has been 
fundamental to tiechnological, economic. 
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and social advances ofunparalleled 
dimensions. 

At the time of our Nation's founding 
and for most of the decades since , the 
training of workers predominantly look the 
form of apprenticeship. Job skills were 
inculcated by father instructing son and 
mother teaching daughter, or by arrange- 
ments under which a beginner worked as a 
helper to a journeyman or master crafts- 
ii;an. Vocational education as such, how- 
ever, was regarded as somehow less worthy 
than other aspects of learning and there- 
fore not appropriate as a classroom enter- 
prise. In A History of the Problems of 
Education, John Brubacher sees this atti- 
tude as a remnani from Athenian culture. 
The Greeks excluded vocational training 
from the school curriculum, he says, be- 
cause the ''industrial arts were too closely 
connected with'the'aTfcient institution of 
slavery" and thus carried "a scrviJe 
stigma.** In any case, education and work 
were seen as being in unrelated realms, a 
point of view that was lo persist over the 
centuries. ° . 

^ That they ultimately began to ctfme 
together was prim'arily a consequence of 
the Industrial Revolution, which caused 
production to be shifted from the home to 
the factory and from handcraft to pbwer- 
dri^jen machinery. Whereas early crafts- 
men learned the entiire manufacturing " 
process, from obtaining the raw material . 
to turning out the finished product, the 
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machine worker was seldom exposed to 
more than a fracti(?^^al part of what his jol 
wasaM about. In addition, whereas Uie 
o apprentice ?^erved a master who had a 
traditional and often legal responsibility 
for his training, behavior,, and welf^^re, th- 
neophyte lac'cory worker saw his employer 
as a faceless corporation or a far-removed 
capitalist who didn t so much as know the 
employee's^.name and had no particular 
ol}ligatioh to him. 

Thus a gap developed , with training for 
a vocation ceasing to be attached to 
production and instead being left up to th 
individual. The schools were identified as 
the logical institution to fill thatvgap and - 
help meet the Nation's e^^onomic need 
by producing workers able to handle the 
increasingly complex industrial machine 
arid processes. There were also social pn . 
surpS) for the schools to t ake on a job - . 
training function - so that they might 
ytspond more realistically, for example, tc 
the educational needs oi the great mass of 
yOung people. In 1910. to take a repre 
tative year, only one of every four bo^s or 
girls. continued their education beyond 
elementary school — in larg? part^* many 
parents claimed, because the high school 1 
curriculum was geared to students boundj 
fOi* college and did little oTnothin g for 
those who wanted to prepiare for the new~ 
kinds of jobs that were. opening up. 
Organized labor charged that the high 
schools served only a small segmcnr pf thd 
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society »an(l were short -cWanging i 
'and daughters of working people 
observ ers pointed to the Land Gr 
.College Acts of 1862 and 1890. whicn \no-. 
'vided Federal support to establish and 
maintain State colleges focused on agricul- 
ture, the mechanical arts, and the 
domestic sciences. If the/tederal Govern- 
v.'ient could support sucti instruction in the 
colleges, they insisted, it could do no less at 
• the secondary levej/A few States 
( Massachusetts. Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
among them) had in fact already greeted 
the arrival of the 20th century by adoptmg 
laws establbhing vocational education m 
their high schools. The champions of 
reform contended that the Federal 
Government would have to chip in too - 
with money and ydih leadership ~ if the 
movement was to catch hold. ,^ 

National'pride also became a considera- 
!^ tion. with the publication of the report of a 
' Commission on National Aid to Voca- 
tional Education .ppointed by President 
Wilson in lbl4. "in this whole country.** it 
declared, "there are fewer trade schools 
- than ire tCbe found in the little German 

kingdom Jf Bavaria, with a population not 
^ much greater than that of New York^City. 
There are more workers being trained at 
public experie in the city of Muriich alone 
' { than in all the cities of the United States, 
representing a population of more than 

1 12.000.0D0.** ^ ^ 

\ The proposed new law nevertheless gen- 
erated considerable oppositipn. pre- 
dict alii yon the basis of the costs involved 
but more especially as a matter of princi- 
ple. Aid such as that called for in Smith- 
- Hughes, it was claimed in the Con- 
1 Sessional debate, not only posed the 
: fhreat oi Federal control of the schools but 
jUould ''cause the States to lean upon the 
'National Government for the support of 
their own educational systems** ( as Presi- 
dent Buchanan had said in vetoing a 



^predecessor to the Land-Grant College Act 
[of 186^) . The bills proponents dismissed 
(these arguments and dwelt on such matters 
fasequity. increased farm production. 
Istrenglhening the work force, and indi- 
Ividual. attainment. 

"The wealthy classes can always be sure 



of such training as they desire for their 
young. •• said Representative George 
Huddleston of Alabama in arguing fqr a 
curriculum that included job training, 
"but the man who toils for a day's wages 
must educate his boy and his girl at the 
public school if they are to be educated at 
all." Noting the greater yields that farmers 
might achieve by applying recent scientific 
advances in agriculture. Representative 
Caleb Powers of Kentjucky pointed out that 
••it is the purpose of the bHTOfore u5 to 
help carry, especially to the children of 
these farmers, such knowledge as will make 
them practical and highly productive 
farmers.'* Economic progress required that 
Americans **born and reared in this coun- 
try** receive proper job training, said 
Representative Jamts R. Marin oflllinois. 

adding. '*We cannot rely on immigrant 
labor forever.** Declared Representative : 
Homer P. Snyder of New York : •*Nothing 
Ivill more benefit the country at large thar. . 
the stimulation and direction of the idea of 
the young to broaden their field of en-^ 
deavor and to realize that mechanical and 
bustness development is af> valuable if not 
' more valuable than the'development 
merely of their ment; 1 powers along pro- 
fessional lines.** 

The proponents carried the day. and 
•thus was adopted **an Act to.provide for 
the promotion of vocational educatioa: to 
provide for cooperation with the States la 
the promotion of such edvication in 
agriculture and the trade? and industries; 
to provide for cooperation with the States 
in the preparationof teachers of vocational 
subjects; and to appropriate money and 
regulate its expenditure.!* While S-nator 
Smith and Congressman Hughes were 
basking in the glow of their achievement. 
' Mrs. Hughes pointed out to her husband 
that the bill said nothing about training 
traditionally of interest to women. 
Promptly thereafter the reference to **agri- 
culture and the trades and industries*' was 
. broadened to include **home economics. 
Ancillary to carrying out its objectives, 
the Act contained several provisions that 
have had a lasting impact on Federal sup- 
port not only of vocational education but 
of education generally. To deal with the 
issue of **Federal control.** for example, its 
administration within each State was 
placed in the hands of a State Board of 
Education. Toward deterring the States 
from tending to '*lean upon the National 



Government for the support of their own 
educational system.;* appropriations under 
the Jaw bear the condition that for each 
dollar of Federal money expended, the 
State.or local community or both shall 
spend at least an equal amount. (Cur- 
rently the States and localities are over- 
matching the Federal contribution by a 
ratioof more than five to one.) And to 
ensure adequate planning and accounta- 
bility, each State was called upon to de- 
velop a Siate plan outlining how it in- 
tended to proceed, and to submit annual 
reports of how the available money was 
being spen^ and what progress was being 
achieved. 

Such features of Smith-Hughes as State 
plans, arrangements for State admihis- 
tration. and the requirement for matching 
State and local funds became models for 
subsequent vocational education legisla- 
tion; and the safeguards agninst Federal 
control and dependence on the national^ 
Government did much to establish a Fed- 
eral role in the.operation of the Nation*^ 
schools. . 




The Federal vocational ed'ucation l^ws 
enacted over the years since Smith-Hughes 
have-become progressively broader in their 
provisions; offering the States greater 
administrative flexibility, giving them ^ 
more options, and enabling them to afford 
wider educational opportunities to youth 
and to adults as jwell. There has at.the 
same time been established an educational 
mechahism thatjcan be quickly responsive 
in times of national emergency, as witnpss 
the 7.75 million 'people who were prepared 
for industrial jobs during Worid War II. 

With enrollments in occupational 
training programs approaching 15 million 
and with annual expenditures for them ol 
iieariV $S.billion - almost. 85 percent of 
that amount from State and local 
sources - vocational education is now , 
recognized as a vital component of the 
school curriculum, not only building a 
foundation for economic progress but 
broadening the career horizons of indi- 
vidual citizens throughout the Nation. 
And * P th-Hughes showed the way. 

—EDWIN RUMPF 

Acting DiRCtor* 

OE*i . Vocational fcT«:hiikalEducmtion 
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t about 6:30 in the 
evening on Friday, 
October 4. 1957. 
the news tickers of 
rhe New York- 
based wire services 
rJacked out a 
priority bulletin. 
Datelined Moscow, 
It announced that the Soviet Union had 
successfully launched the first man made 
satellite - ' Sputnik," short for "Iskust- 
vennyi Sputnik Zemli." meaning "artificial 
traveler around :he earth." 

Almost as astonishing as the fact that \e 
Russians had gotten Sputnik into orbit at 
all. the reports noted, was its weight : more 
than 150 pounds heavier than Vanguard 
the most frequently mentioned American 
entry ,n what t' o newspap^^r- dubbed the 
race for space. 

Initially.'^at least, the American public 
didn t seem quite sure what to make of the 
announcement. A Boston correspondent 
for one of the national news magazines 
reported encountering "massive indif- 
ference." In Denver the word was that 
•there's a vague feeling that we have 
stepped into a nev era. but people aren't 
discussing it the way they are football and 
the Asiatic flu." The Milwaukee news- 
papers proclaimed that history had been 
made, but they were referring to the 
Braves* first appearance In a World Series 
as representatives of America's beer center. 

As additional information became 
available over the next several days the 
mood began to change. It developed that 
the three-stage.Russian rocket that had 
pushed Sputnik aioft was nearly 20 times 
more powerful than that planned for Van 
guard, and that Sputnik's polar orbit - 
agamst the earth's rotation - was deemed 
far more difficult to achieve than the east- 
west orbit contemplated for the American 
launching: The letter-to-the-editor 
columns were quickly awash with charges 
that the newspapers were being duped, 
that it was all an elaborate hoax per- 
petrated through the use of strategically 
placed directional radio transmitters. The 
more common reaction, however, was not 
iisbelief of the phenomenon itself- after 
ill, thousands of curious ' moonwatchtrs" 
lad taken to keeping track of Sputnik s 
comings and goings - but of the proposi- 
ion that the Russians had been responsible 
or it. Few had imagined that Russian 
cience had advanced sotar. Thesignals 




had nevertheless becii coming In. There 
had been the report in 1955. for example 
that the Soviet Union had trained some 

i.900.000 teachers by that year, as con- 
trasted with the American total of 
1.360.000; and that more specifically the 
Russians were preparing young people for 
Careers m science at a rate of some 1 26.000 
annually as compared with our 59.^000. 

"In America." reporters were told by a 
Russian scientist attending meetings being 
held m Washington at the time of the 
Sputnik launching in connection with the 
International Geophysical Year, "you have 
trouble recruiting young men to study 
science. In the Soviet Union we have 
trouble turning them down. With us 
science is a matter of pride, and everybody 
wants to be a scientist." Added Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, then chairman of the 
corporation of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. "If there's a youngster with 
talent for science, they make sure he gets 
all theieducation he can take. Westill-iiave 
bright boys who can't afford to go to 
college. There ought to be some kind of 
program for making sure our boys get all 
the education they can take." 
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hile Dr. Bush's remarks would re- 
quire some de sexirig to make them 
digestible today, his views struck a respon- 
sive chord. Others quickly echoed them. In 
iy55. a was pointed out. one-third of all 
high school students qualified for college 
had failed to continue their education 
becauseoflackoffunds. and more 
^particularly, higher education had for that 
rea.son been denied to half of those 
scholastically ranked among the top 30 
percent. And as the Sputnik-stimulated 
conversation broadened, thisskimming-off 
process was revealed to be only one amone 
a broad range of problems. 

Surveys showed, for example, that the 
colleges" and universities were havinggrave 
difficulties in filling faculty vacancies. 
Moreover, the proportion of top-quality 
faculty members was declining. In the ^ 
1953-54 academic year, whereas 40 per- 
cent of all college teachers held doctoral 
degrees, only 31 percent of the new faculty 
members hired that year held doctorates 
anti by 1 956-57 the figure was down to 23 
percent. Pan of the problem was that rela- 
tively few in.s.' - ations of higher education 
even offered doctoral programs^only 160 
as of 1957. and of that tocal 60 awarded 
fewer than ten such degrees ^a year. 



Nor as many educators pointed out 
^^'"^thetroublespotsby anvmeanj 
limited to higher education. Though the 
, United States took pride In benior the 
leading nation in a world community in 
which' English was but one among a couple 
ot dozen major languages, only Spanish 
and French were being studied by any 
appreciable segment of American high 
school students. Overall, less than 15 per 
cent of the public high school population 
was studying a modern foreign language 
( not a surprising figure, really, since fewer 
than half of the Nation s secondary schools 
offered such courses) and the same per- 
centage held true for the three million 
students attending college. And Russian ' 
was particularly neglected. Witness a New 
York Times editorial arising from the fact ' 
that shortly before the launching of 
Sputnik the U.S. Office of Education had 
received copies of the mathematics and 
science books used in Soviet elemen tary 
and secondary schools. Even ten months 
later, the Times pointed out. the Office 
had still been unable "to find persons with ^ 
dual competence In Russian to make 
comparisons from partial translations with 
American school texts." The situation did 
not seem destined to Improve, Scanty 
though high school foreign bf^guage 
courses were, the supply of teachers 
prepared to conduct them was nevertheless 
25 percent below the demand, and mean • ^ 
while the number of college students train- 
ing to teach foreign languages was steadily 
dropping. ^. 

And there were other shortages as well 
With only ^6.000 full- and pan-time 
guidance counselors available throughout 
the Natfons entire elementary and second- 
aryschrv.} system, expertssaii an addi- 
tional ltJ. ?00 were needed in the high 
schools alone to achieve anything 
approaching adequacy. According to 
HEW Secretary Marion B. Folsom, the 
Nation needed at least 159.000 additional 
classrooms just to keep up with the 
expanding population , not to speak of 
dealing with overcrowded schools and halfi 
day schedules. Though the direct responsi 
bihty for the conduct of education lay witi 
the States, only six had full-time super- 
visors of mathematics and science, ard 
only two had supervisors for foreign 
language instruction. 

^ uch shortfalls and the need to gi. 
education a boost had not gone un- 
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noiired. In a special message to Congress 
in January of 1956. President Eisenhower 
had called attention to critical shortages' 
-in medicine, teaching, nursing, science, 
engineering, and other fields of 
knowledge." and a few months later he 
told a meeting of tVie National Education 
Association that ''our schools are strong 
points in our National defense. . . .more 
important than Nike batteries, more 
necessary than our radar warnmg nets, 
and more powerful even than the energy of 
the atom." Former Senator William 
Benton returned from a tour of the Soviet 
Unirm to tell reporters that ''education has 
b-roL-.ie a main feature of the cold war 

. Russia's classrooms and libraries, her 
atorie.'^ and teaching methods m ay 
aten us fp.ore :han her hydrogen 
bombs. . . ."General Nathan F. 
Twining . Chi^f of Staff of the U .S . Air 
Force, declared that "the security of our 
Nation m thf years ahead depends as 
much on the wisdom and skill of our engi 
neero. scientists, and technicians as it does 
upon :hc courage of our fighting men . 
Ir.mes B. Cunant. former president of Har 
\<-6 agrecrd that education needed help 
•.ut insisted that it should be extended 
ar-:oss the board and not just in the areas 

science and engineering. What was 
r.ceded» he s?iid. was "not ^ixore Rinsteim 
but more Washingtons and Msdisons. * 

op-r .-ecl by such comments frf rr: 
nationallei^ders. concern for . ■ rv^gth-p.- 
ig the schoo^i'< and colleges begi .0 
jrather momentum. Ultimate^ ihe ca.l 
came from several quarters ice the Fedt-ra. 
C;overnmeni to lead the way by ra^cting 
supportive legisliiiion. 1 hat proposal 
.uickly rar>. 'nto firm opposition. By faihng 
to mention e.'ucation. it was argued in and 
ou£ of Conjjress. the Constitution reserved 
rrspon-nbil^y fcr its conduct to the States, 
and thus Federal Government had no 
badness g.-4'>.g involved. Moreover .the 
opponents declared. Federal aid to the 
schools and colleges was a sure path to 
Federal control over them. 

The advocates of Federal assistance 
responded by dwelling on the vital 
part played by education in the Nation's 
progicss and security, and on the proposi-. 
tion that since the problems were national 
in scope they required national attention. 
Moreover. the.y argued, there was^pre- 
cedent Whis kind of assistance - notably 
in si*€h legislation as the MornllActof 
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1 862 creating the Land-Grant Colleges 
the Sniih Hughes Act of 1 91 7 addressed to 
vocational education, the Cooperative Re- 
search Act of 1954. and the Library' Ser.'. 
ices Act of 1956. What proved to be the 
most stirring stimulus to action came on 
that Friday evening in the fall of 1 957 with 
the announcement from Moscow that put 
the word ".sputnik * into American die 
tionaries. 

The convening of the 85th Con^res^s 
three months later brought on ihr \v 
duction of a rash of Federal aid to Huca 
I'^n bills ultimately reaching some 150 in 
alL The most acceptable proved to be HR 
132*/. introduced in the Housf [)y 
•^t'presentative Carl Flliott and pairerl in 
:he Senate with S 4237. introtfurrtl bv 

Senator Lister ffiil. M.ivingpa.wd b ' h ' 
Houses bv widr margins, the bill was" 
signed mto law bv Presidr^nt Fisenhr,wer on 
September 2 a.s the \ational IV/^ns^' 
Education Act of 1958. designrd ^in 
strengthen the national Mmsr and to 
encourage and assist in the expan- 
sion and improvement of educational 
programs to men Triticeal national neeris: 
and for other f)urposes/* 

Meanwhile there bad been thr- laurrh 
ingr,f the initial American satellite. 
Fxplorer.. and the L'nited States was off on 



a ser?. . jnparaLeled ventures intospace 
that V. .c-ro lead some 1 1 years larer to the 
triumphant touchdown of Apolio I ] thr 
Uinar surface. By that time the National 
• Defense Education Act had recorded some 
noteworthy achievements of its own/ 
ore than 1.5 million men and* 
wt,men had been enabled to pursMe 
hi.i<beretiucatit>n under XDFA's Title H 
National Student Loan Program, 'l it • 
originally written to strengthen eleme^ • ; 
and secontiary instructir)n in science, 
mathematics anrl nu)dern foreign 
languages, hari been l)roadened to include 
•'0 :)() matching grants to the Stares rover, 
mg a wuir range of subjects. I be Title 1\" 
.J^rafiuate fellowship program was 
<'xpanrlir.g the supply of teachers and rais 
'ng^the quality of college faculties by 
'•nabling more than 15.000 men and 
women each year to complete their 
''•>^^oraI programs: ritjc y had provided 
more than S 1 58 million tr, the States for 
.Kmdance an/i testing anri bad belf)ed raise 
the number of full-time cr)unselors by. 
rnorethan 260 percent, to 44 .000. Under 
Iitle VI f by this time also broadened) the 
skills af some 122.000 teach'^ers and educa 
tion specialists had been sharpened at 
NDFA-supported institures offering ad- 
van red training not only in counseling and 
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foreign languages bucinsuch areas as 
r^'ading, hisiory. English, civics and 
geography. Thanks in large part to Title 
^ IL the schools were making greateV usee 
•'^uch products of technology as television 
CO- puters. motion pictures, and tape re- 
corders. Arid under Title Vllf, more than 
«.).0,J0 young people had been trained in 
such fields as electronics, drafting desigr: 
anrl data processing, while the number of 
mstitutions offering technical education 
had grown from 262 in 19.59 to 1 lOO a 
fWade later. All in all. by the time Neil 
Armstrong stepped on the moon, the 
K-derd investment in education through j 
:M:)FA had reached nearly S.S billion: * 
Among the various people who had ' 
( omrnenied on the launching of Soutnik 
was Chancellor Franklin D. Murphvof the 
I niversity of Kansas, and this is what he 
said : " r be message which this little ball 
< arnt->to Ameucans. if they would but 
■stop and listen, is that in the last one-half 
ot the 20th century . . . nothing is as im- 
portant as the trained and -ducated 
m ind. - Clearly his fellow citizens 
stopped and listc ned. and the message had , 
^ome through loud and clear. 

—MARK TRAVAGUnJ 

AMwtant Editor, American Educatioi 
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LIFELONG 
LEARNING 




BY RONALD AND BEATRICE GROSS 




n the education of 
a nation, as in that 
of an individual, 
the greater part 
occurs outside of 
schools 4and col- 
leges. As the dis- 
tinguished educa- 
tional statesman 
John Dewey wrote in "Schools are 

not the ultinnate formative force. Social 
institutions, the trend of occupations, the 
pattern of iocial arrangements, and the 
finally controlling influences in shaping 
minds .... Effective education, that 
which real'* leaves a .stamp on character 
and tbou^^ht, is obtained when graduates 
; come to .£Ke their part in the activities of 
adult society.** 

This is a touchstone of sanity in think- 
ing about the roots of learning and 
growth. We, learn what we live. The class- 
room offers one specialized kind of learn- 
ing, ? ■ . iined to one period of life and 
one part of the population. But the learn- 
ing that enables individuals and com- 
munities to meet changing conditions 
• and fulfill their potentialities is not stored 

, • Ronald and Beatrice Cross are. rcspociively Ad- 
V 'juncu professor of Social Thoughi ai New York^, 
^^^ •yriivcrtity.i. and Associate Professor of Humanities 
' 'at tfie College ar Old Wcstbury (State University of 
New York). They co edited Radical School Reform 
(1969) and Will U Grow in a Ctoroom; (1974) and 
arc coordinators of The Free Learning Project. 
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up during the years of schooling alone. It 
is. as it has always been, the daily crea- 
tion of people learning apd living 
together. The further back we peer into 
our educational history, and the further 
we look into its future, the clearer we see 
the force of nonschool learning. 

As we cast our eyes backward it be- 
comes clear that' our greatest teachers 
were.the land itself, in its vast loneliness 
and its promise of richness; the political 
and economic challenge of . buildi^- ^ 
whole communities, and later a whole 
society, from ^the ground up: voluntary 
groups, which the French observer Alexis 
ue Tocqueville rightly remarked as so 
characteristically American ; popular 
culture, variously represented by early 
newssheets. the Lyceums and 
Chautauquas of the 19th century, and 
today's commercial and public television; 
and a potent tradition of self-education 
stretching from Benjamin Franklin and 
Abraham Lincoln through Thomas 
Edison and Henry Ford down to Eric 
Hoffer and Malcolm X in our own day. 

Above alK the great spur to learning 
was the American Jream itself. The driv- 
ing idea was that in this new world a man 
could fulfill his highesfpotentialiiies, be- 
come all that he was capable of being. In 
practice, to be sure, that noble ideal has 
not been uniformly applied. Throughou 
our history, considerably less than un- 
limited individual opportunity has been 
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afforded to various minorities. <i .d pei- 
haps most pervasively to black An^'jr» 
cans. The ideal nevertheless ;»eTsists. 
Thus in Frontiers of American CxJlu 
the eminent historian, JaJ.if^s Trv ^lof* 
Adams, observed after a life i'.tt. v v r--^;- 
ingc M- past: 
J 'viu: what has perhaps strt-'k 

r?^ r 0 : ,^ds btit^i the almost unique 
7nor <^f lif America, and, due \ 
i . /' ; : \. .< m^e of fir > r u n it irs, t h e varie ly 
o f 'O^/s ^.nd positions - economic, 
:oaat, political or other -which any 
inaividuul may find himself filling in 
the course of his life. . . .from this has 
followed the need, above that felt in 
almost any other country, for constant 
readjustments, ioi'.h their educational 
adjuncts of one ^^ort or another, at 
almost any age ... This appears td 
have been an e-' Cniial corollary to the 
whole nature of American life'and the 
American Dream. 

Let's focus in on some key moments in 
AmeiV. an history, to get at least a post- 
hole. sense of the pervasiveness and power 
of nonschool learning. The first settlA-s to 
these shores faced, and for the most part 
mastered, a learning challenge ihat 
dwarfs our highly touted 'Tiiture shock.!*' 
Imagine uprooting your family to em- 
igrate to China -no, not China, more 
like the moon: an unknown, primitive, 
uncivilized, awesome fresh world. At 
once you face the task of disengaging 
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yourself from your cultural and social set- 
ting, of planning for the trip, of trying to 
foresee what the new world will be like, of 
* planning and preparing for it. Once you 
.get there you have the problems of ac- 
climaiization. of providing yourself with 
ihv necessities of life, of creating a. uil 
. ture. of writing laws and running,' a 
government, of creating a system of 
justice(.of providing nVeded professional 
services. What other people have ever 
faced such a challenge to their abilitv to 
master new skills, understand situations 
quickly, and well, make decisions, and 
create together? Beyond all other 
countries, this one has confronted its 
people with the* challenge to learn and 
grow or die. 

The culture ot the Colonics w^s cu-.jted 
and transmitted witl^out reliance on 
schools and colleges. We are taught that 
Massachusetts established schools'in every 
township in 1647 and that Harvard was 
founded' in 1636. But in fact what Mass- 
achusetis did was simply pass a statute 
which was honored more in the breach 
than in the observance until well into the 
19th century. .And what was created at 
Cambridge in the 17th century was not 
Harvard as we know it. but an inflated 
grammar school. Our now-great univer- 
sities-Yale. Princeton, Wisconsin. Cali- 
fornia, and the. like- are barely three 
generations old. in the sense of being true 
institutions of higher learning.; 




In early .America it was the community 
and Its institutions which educated the 
young. "Schooling went on anywhere and 
everywhere." one historian has noted. 
"Pupils were taught by anyone and every- 
one . . .and most teaching proceeded on 
an individual basis." If adults in 
general rather than professional 
teachers - educated the children, who 
educated the adults? Their textbooks 
were the agendas of theiV town meetings. 




the Sunday sermons and mid-week "lee. 
tures" of their clergymen, the speeches 
delivered on holidays and militia days., 
the books, pamphlets, newspapers, and 
almanacs which proliferated in the early 
18th cmtury. Voluntary organization 
came to the fore early on. Its spirit is con- 
veyed by the Puritan divine. Cotton. 
Mather, who proposed in 1710 that 
neighbors form "benefit societies" and 
address themselves to the following ques- 
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tions^.which could well serve as the guid- 
ing* principles* for one of Ralph Nader's 
• public interest groups today: 



Ish1i<t<- any niaiicr to be humbly tnuved umo 
I he U-gisIaiivc power, lo be enacted into a law 
for public benefit? 

Is there any particular person whose'disorderly 
behavior may be so scandalous and so notorious 
that we may do well to send unto the said person 
our charitable admonitions? 

Does there appear any instance of oppression or 
fraudulence in the dealings of any son of people 
that may call for our essays to get it rectified? 

Can any further methods be devised thai 
ignorance and wickedness may be chased from 
our people in general and thai household piety 
in particular may flourish among them? 



When the founding fathers articulated 
their notions of education, they thoughF 
not in terms oj schooling.but r^f the entire 
society. 'Jefferson was a great believer in 
schooling." education historian Lawrence 
Cremin observes^ **but it never occured to 
him that schooling would be the chief cd- 
'ucational influence on the young. School- 
ing, might provide technical skills and 
basic owledge. but it was the press and 
participation in politics that really ed- 
ucatfd the citizenry. Public education 
was to be only one part of the education 
of the public, and a relatively minor part 
at that." 

This point of view echoes throughout 
the formative years of the Republic. I* is 
a far handsomer ideal than the mere 
building and maintenance of schools. It 
proposed a society designed and operated 
as an environment for learning and 
^owth. Washington, in his Farewell 
Address, called upon his countrymen to 
'Promote. . .as an object of priiNury im- 
portance, institutions for the general dif- 
■usion of knowledge." This commitment 
:o the popularization of knov.lfdgc. to 
the provision to every man the means to 
know deeply and act wisely, is rightly rec- 
Dgnized by Dr. Cremin as the true 
genius of American education." We 
lave not been, first and foremost, build- 
ers of educational systems. We have been 
:mpowerers of learners. 

Lacking great rese arch universities and 
ven, for a time, towerir;; ir- ■ " ral 
nd scientific figures. w\ » .nr ex- 
elled in the democratization of Cuiture. 
ome of the earliest observers cf pre- 
evolutionary An.erican life, rxs Merle 
\un\ shows in Growth of American 
hought, noted the unique diffusion of 
nowledge here " America, it mighr be 
lid, flourished on a h t of little know- 
rdge, rather than on pinnacles of con- 
entraied brainpower. It was an interest- 
ig'experim'ent which shapedTntellectual 
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iife in striking congruence with our 
democratic impulses. One would hav." to" 
be bold to claim thar our contemporary 
pattern — highly trained experts, expen- 
sive professionals, diplomaed and cre- 
dentialed managers, and government 
subsidized research — is an unequivocal 
advance. 

Even more than Jefferson, the founder 
who symbolizes nonfor»^al education is 
Benjamin Franklin. Himse?^ self-edu- 
cated, he ^nevertheless fulS% recognized 
rh^ ne<vl for institutional supports for 
iearners. His informal group of 12 mem- 
bers, the Junto, met continually for 30 
years to discuss ideas and initiate social 
improvements. From, their delil)erations 
came a number of other organizations of 
nonformal education: a subscription li- 
brary, the American Philosophical 
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Society, an academy for young boys.* 

As America entered the 19th century, 
the burgeoning of splendid initiatives in 
nonformal education exceeds summariza- 
tion here. Two stunning inventions must 
be mentioned: the Lyceum and 
Chautauqua. Ihe first, launched by 
Josiah- Holbrook in 1826. endeavored to 

' popularize scientific knowledge through 
tht sponsorship of study groups and 

. lecturers, and also to agitate for the es- 
tablishment of" tax-suppor<ed' public 
schools. In less than ten years it had.3,500 
local Organizations, with an overlay of 
county, State, and national organiza- 
tions. The chapters created libraries and 
mini -museums, held weekly meetings, as- 
sembled and provided equipment for ' 
scientific experimentation, and hosted 
outside experts. Thoreau wrote in 
Walden that "The one hundred and 



tweniyfive dollars annually subscribed 
for a Lyceum in the winter is better spent 
than any other equal sum raised in the 
town." { 

Following Franklins fine pattern of 
stressing both individual self-improve- 
ment and social reconstruction, the* 
Lyceums stimulated not only the public 
school movement but also, some 
historians argue, the establishment of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau, library extension, 
museurns and si'ientific laboratories, the 
National Education Association and the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

In the late 19th century ihe 
Chautauqua movement reviv-d many of 
the impulses behind the Lyceums, though 
with added features - including summer 
schools offering plays, concerts, lectures, 
recreational acjjvmes ,_^rid formal 
courses; and for those unable to break 
away, correspo ence study and guided 
home reading. The motivating forces 
were religion, money, and self-improve- 
ment- perhaps t^ie most quintessentially 
American educational mixture ever con- 



cocted. The ideal of its inventor,. John 
Vincent, could hardly be improved oti 
today as an ideal for educators: **that 
education is the' privilege of all, young 
and old, rich and poor, that mental de- 
velopmertt is only begun in school and 
college, and should be continued all of 
life." With the passage of drne its small 
town base, its^'F^i,igious thrust, and its in- 
evitable excei^<!^and lapses have turned 
Its name mto^-a synonym tor American 
middle-brow cultural strivings. But when . 
it was vital, Chautauqua was an import- 
ant vehicle in spreading progressive ideas 
on social, pol'.ical, and economic 
issues — "the kind of thinking that sup- 
ported the careers of Presidents like 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
and Franklin Roosevelt,'' according to 
historian C. Hartley Grattan. 

The Lyceums and Chautauqua were 
merely institutionalized distillations of an 
oceanic educational ferment during the 
19th century. We can only tick off the 
other nonformal educational agencies 
and modes which proliferated: public 
libraries, institutes like Cooper Union in 



New York, Lowell in Boston,"-*^ and 
Franklin in Philadelphia; voluntary 'as- 
sociations of myriad kinds including* 
men's and women's service and profes- 
sional associations, university extension, 
worker's education, the popular press, 
the great national debate^ over^ social 
policy, movements such as abolition, 
temperance, women's suffrage, the 
founding of experimental Utopian com- 
munities. 

Even more important than these enter- 
prises were the social and economic 
conditions of the time ^ These conditions 
were still conducive to: learning and 
growth: young people could see, experi- 
ence, and participate in the work of the 
world as it occurred around them in 
small towns and cities. Apprenticeship of- 
fered training in most occupations, and 
there were few restrictions based* on the 
need for formal education and diplomas. 
Opportunities were plentiful for nany 
people to find and fulfill their aspira- 
tions. 

Until the last 50 or 60 years this Nation 
thrived on an pn-the-whole healthy faith 





"Soap and schofllmg/- cautioned Mark'Twdin, "are not as Sudden dsa massacre, but are more deadlyini 
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in practical raihcr than academic learn- 
ing'.' Learning outside of schools and col- 
lege had been the noainsiream. Distrust of 
schools stretches from Mark Twain, who 
remarked that ''Soap and schooling arc 
not as sudden as a massacre, but "arc more 
deadly in the long run/* to Margaret 
Mead, ...who said: • "My grandmather 
wanted me -to get an education, so she 
kept me out ot* school." At the start of the 
20th century, only ton percent of college- 
age youngsters went on to callegc; the 
country was run by what we now call (to 
their damage) "dropouts. ' and who 
would argue that it was run with dis- 
cernibly less humanity and reasonable- 
ness, if without computer lechnologv' and 
motivation research? 

The significance of the Lyceums and 
• Chautauqua lies in the models they of- 
fered of an alternate tradition in .-\merL- 
can etlucation alternate to our main 
stream conviction that education equals 
schooling. Horace .Mann's crusade for 
public schools in vii'^ mid-lSOOs is usually 
prwented as ao ..alloyed blessing. But 
there was another ^iile to the matter, and 
from our historical vantage* point it as 
sumes considerable importance. In 
1839, after hearing Horace Wlann deliver 
one of his talks." writes philosopher 
.Maxine Green. "Ralph Waldo Emerson 
wrote in his Journal: VVe are shut in - 
schools . . for ten or fifteen years, and/ 
come out at last with a bellyful of words 
and do not know a thing.' To know-, for 
Emerson, meant to feel his poetic ima 
gination soar. It meant to open, his soul to 




'private door.* If. as was likely, the school 
inculcated vulgar and self-serving habits, 
or the values associated with Trade, it 
w„ould merely serve to pfrrpetuate an in- 
adequate sotiery. an ablishmcnt that 
was l)asically iiiiiu."nu.ie." 

Of bourse. Maan won. The public 
school movement sv;ept all before it. But 
the suppressed tradition of nonformal. 
anti-statist, individual education con- 
tinued flowing underground. It bursts 
forth periodically, when, the oppressive- 
ness and ineffectiveness of the established 
system becomes intolerable. The most 
thoughtful spokesman in our time vC^s 




''The Great Commoner, " 
the -oversoul/ to see by the 'Divine light 
of reason* with which every human being 
was endowed. The Common School, 
teaching conventional or 'common' hab- 
its of thought and [X*rception. seemed to 
h it! u '.avrier against authenticity. The 
sci • d .••.^nificrs, he believed: would 
ma.kr : -oii.-le the 'self-reliance' which 
^lone -nil*'-! God to enter through the 



William Jennings Bryan. 

Paul Goodman, who thought through 
carefully but boldly the ways in which 
nonformal . learning could provide 
answers to the problem§.^bcsetling us in 
education today. His credo brings the 
suppressed tradition up to our own time: 
Ideally, the polis itself is the educa- 
tional environment; a good com- 
munity consists of worthwhile, attrac- 
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tn^er^and fulfilling callings and things 
to do, To^Qwup into. The policy I am 
pro {) I tsing tertds ^ in t h is direct ion 
rather than away fro'm^it. By multiply 
inp^ options, it sh^ild be possibl'e to 
find an inttresting^ourse for each 
individual youth, as we now do for 
only sonie of the emotionally disturbed 
and the troublemakers. Voluntary 
adolescent choices are often random 
and foolish and usually transitory; but 
they are the likeliest ivays of growing 
up reasonM'^'y. What is most essential 
is for the youth to see that he is taken 
seriously (L^ a person, rather than fitted 
into An instit utional system. 

We do not have to peer into the past to 
see the potency of noninstitutionalized 
learning If we merely open our eyes we 
will see it all around us today. 

Even with schools and coUcges so dom- 
irsating our vision of education, the per- 
va.«:iv'L'ness and importance of nonformal 
learning is readily demonstrable. 
Consider the vast educational enterprises 
of business and mdustry occupational 
training, inservice training, occupational 
upgrading, manpower development, 
management and executive training. 
^Add to it education in* labor unions - ap- 
prentice programs, training of foremen 
and shop stewards - and an enormous 
armed forces network involving corres- 
pondence study, televised courses, and 
classroom instruction. Pile on top of this 
the educational work of churches and 
synagogues, community centers, civic or- 
ganizations, voluntary groups, profes- 
sional organizations with their con- 
ferences and conventions, the national 
health* organizations, museums and gal- 
leries, libraries government agencies, 
service clubs, and public television. Most 
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significant of all, add in the individual 
lear,r\mg projects which, research reveals, 
most adults engage in bui'don't consider 
"education'* because they have been 
schooled to equate learning with taking 
courses. 

The result of curfiulating these diverse 
learning activities is to reveal the linea- 
ments of a vast nonsystem'^of individual 
and gfTQup learning which dwarfs institu- 
tionalized schooling. This is the kind of 
learning^by which Amerrcans as persons, 
and our communities and society, really 
keep changing and expanding to meet 
changing rhnl'.enges of ln(Ii\'idviai and 
collective life. The quality of learning 
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and of life for us .as individuals, and for 
our Nation, is best measured by the 
qtiality of ihcse learning opportunities. If 
they are narrow in breadth and un 
maginative in character, our liv^*s will be 
parochial and urtenterprising. If they are 

. .varied, handsome, and challenging, so 
will be our prospects for growth. 

This is true even for children. Recent 
analyses of the extant re$earch on the 
growth of youngsters in and outside of 
schools " by Earl Shaefer, James 
Coleman, and Christopher Jencks — re' 
veal three truths which should deflate the 
educators* chutzpah. First, the most 

■ rapid and formativr periocf of a person's 
development occurs before he or she en- 
ters school, and of course the family is the 
most powerful agency in this develop- 



'ment. Second, the Coleman repott and 
others reveal that the ini()act of the 
school on students' learning is niut li less 
than we have thought. Finally, Hiejeneks" 
report showed that schooling as prepara 
t'ion for adult lifi* is much less effective 
th;jn most [)cople believed. In short, each 
of us is es.sentially sha[)cd before school, 
outside of schoo^and after school. 

In other countries, by the way, what we 
call "nonformal education" i.s increas- 
ingly recognized as a prime concern of 
those committed to enhancing the role of 
reason and learning in national life. In 
nations as diverse as France. Denmark. 
\'ugoslavia. China, and Tanzania, the 
first priliciple of educational theory ancJ 
practice is that,,what we learn, what we 
become, (derives from 'he press of our en- 
tire social and cultural experience. A 
proper concern for education, therefore, 
must far transcend preoccupation with 
schools and colleges. It must embrace not 
only continuing education of a forrrial or 
informal kind, but even moi;e what the 
British cultural historian Raymond 
Williams calls "the whole^environment, 
its institutions and relationships, (which) 
actively and profoundly teach." "Educa- 
tion permanente" is th,e label UNESCO 
has given to this broader set of concerns; 



it might also be described simply as learn 



,ing and growth that are'lifelong and life-, 
wide, sup[K)rte(l by a congenial environ- 
ment of institutions and laws. 

There is much talk today of the need to 
move toward a "Learning Society." But it 
is rarely recognized that there are two 
ways to reach "for this great goal. One is to 
further extend and strengthen .schools 
and colleges. The other is to empower 
individuals to learn and grow byfgiving 
them the res()urces, support, encourage- 
ment, and motivation to move forward 
on their own. We can concentrat<> ex- 
. clusively on increasing the scope, the 
power, and the quality of formal educa- 
tion. Or we cah choose to enlarge and 
multiply the opportunities to learn 
throughout the lifespan and throughout 
the'society. 

Th'e fact that we grew 'the second way- 
suggests that this may be a style that can 
serve us in the future. Having once 
learned together through our work and 
professions, through our communal life 
in city and country, through an inner 
commitment to individual fulfill- 
ment perhaps we can create thejdnd of 
climai,e where that native impulse can 
catch fire anew. Perhaps we can go be- 
yond expanding and improving formal 
education, and become once again a 
nation of learners. * - • 
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ii'.sidciu riicotlort' 
R<H).sfVflt oner 
calini it "the most 
Aiiifrican thing in 
America." Just 
about everybody, as 
. an editorial writer of 
the tirnc observed, 
regarded its arrival 
as launching "the most important seven 
tiays of the year." It was called 
- (Chautauqua. 

And what;) was Chautauqua like, in 
the closeup view of the lum-of-tht' 
lury ciiizens who flocked by the family/ 
to fnjoy its wond^ers? It w'as culture and^ 
. uplift, and it was also clowning and I 
farce presented during the summer ^ 
under a lent pitched on a vac^ritlotrlt 
was what pe()|)le did in those days in- 
stead of going to 'the nickelodeon of a'. 
, subsequent era or of watching the tele- 
vision that came later still. Only Chau- 
tauqua was more precious, because it ' 
was available only one week during the 
entire vear. ^ 
At least that was true of orte variet^* 
of ihe^ species the t ravel irfg company of 
lecturers.* orators, singers, classical ■ 
musicians, not so-classical musicians. 1 
Shakespear'ean actors, jugglers, and 
other performers who roamed the f 
Nation during the summer. The othei* 
variety was fixed, having become estab- 
lished in southwestern New York State* 
in 1874. Originally intended as a sun*:*- 
mer training program for Sunday sch6ol 
teachers, it had set up shop on the I 
shores of Lake Chautauqua, w^hich .^a|ve 
its name tf) what was to become a : 
national movement. Though religious? 
instruction war^ the focus of the first 
gatherings, wit-liin a few years the ses 
sions had_so expanded'rhat the culturij' 
hungry could s{>end their entire summjer 
being exposed to language co^^rses. 
scientific lectures and demonstrations, 
music, and ultimately such embellish- 
inents as university extension work. In 
lime a School of Theology was estab;; 
I lished to train candidates for the mmiji 
If)*, and a four-year home study course 
was organized. The latter was to havejj 
an important impact -on the concept- of 
self-education and was of p'articular in- 



terest to women, relatively few colleges 
of the time having demonstrated any 
enthusiasm for ecKvIucationaTai range . 
nients. 

The std)set|uently ilevelojx'il circuit 
Chautauqua, which was said by one ob- 
server to reach some 40 million people 
in more than 9.000 communities in the 
United .States ami Canada ^luring any 
given season, also was essentially eiluea- 
^ional in nature, though the fare temleil 
to he less sedate than that offered by its 
settletl uamesake. In any case it might 
very well iflean FrauleinMarie Maver of 
Obei ainmergau. Germanv. lecturing on 
her appearance in the Passion Play ;ls 
Mary Magdalene: Phil Clark and His 
Marching Men of Song; Madamt^: 



Krnestine Schumann- Heink of the 
Metropolitan Opera. 'Daikly 
Groebet'ker's Swiss' Yodelers: The Royal; 
Hanil Bell Ringers: the Ladies Harp \ 
F.nsemble: or the star of Chautautjua ' 
stars. VVilliam Jennings Bryan. It was 
the Community Band of any town at ' 
all. perspiring in the late afternpoii sun 
as they led a parade Of townspe()[)lA 
down Main Sjtreet blaring out such 
tunes as "Put on Your Old Gray Bon > 
net" and "I Want a Girl Just Like the 
Girl That Married Dear Old Dad" to 
the Chautauqua grounds. • 

Despite its pep- rally spirit, the itiner- 
ant Chautauqua was a well-organized . 
iJasiness proposition run by inciiyidual 
/entrepreneurs rather' tha,n by a natipnal 
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The original Cfiautauqua then and now. 




organization. They usually nirt once, a ■ - 
year or so to exchange lies aiiH. iry to ■ 
steal ideas, but they operated on their 
own, and their chief stock in trade was '' 
an exceptionally slick tongue. Orui sugh 
was a ,pcrsonable fellow named J. /^Roy 
Ellison, whose schedule took him' one 
• afternoon in ^1912 to Bozcman, 
, Montana. 

^ ^ efore the' train had pulled ai\ ay 
/ .L,. Ellison, had registered at the hotel 
and begun, as he said, to "case the 
main drag/* Byjhe namcplates ort the ' 
/ shops he picked out what he figured was 
. the town's leading citizen, a lawyer, and 
paid him a call. The conversation soon 
boiled down to the question of whether 



/ 
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Bpzenfian was a hick burg inhabited by 
hayseeds or whether on the contran* it 
_vyiasJ^re^dy^fbf Chautauqua." Mr. 
Ellison managed to recollect for the 
lawyer's bpnefit what Chautauqua had 
meant to him as a small boy in Ne- 
braska when he "Hrst caught a glimpse 
of the culture of the big cities,*' and he" 
reflected'on what jt could mean now iis 
a demor/stration of Bozeman's high- ^ 
mindicdness. 

'riAe^rawyer quickly summoned some , 
of tHe other leading citizens, ar/d within 
an hour they succeeded not only in con- 
vincing Ellison that Bozeman was mad** 
for/ Chautauqua but in forcing on him . 
ar/ ironclad agreement by which ihey . 



guar'nanteed to cover all the costs. Such a 
guarantee was in fact standard 
Chautauqua procedure, along with an%. 
oth^r agreement that the townspeople 
would accept whatever attractions \vere 
offered, on an all-o,r-none basis. 

Mr. Ellison's nimble maneuvers were 
reminiscent of those of an earlier 
' manp^er, Harry P. Harrison, who in hjs 
/book Culture Under Canvas recalled his 
torays into various towns in South 
Dakota just after the turn of the cen- 
tury. Rolling along tijeiprairie, on an 
"accommodation" train (one without a 
regular schedule) he. woult^I arrange for; 
the crew to let liim know when they 
were nearing a town. Theji heVi quickly 
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•A.i-ii fiis r ii) i\u- (in [).isiM in ihf (.1 iiionc. tlic idra hcinjr thai cvcrvDijc 
h'"»M- Mi.jjj Mti .1 (oli.ji .111(1 iirt kuc \Nrr should hr wrahhy h('( aiisc v.rahh opens 
h:^ h.iM ,t:ifl ujrnp '>|f r\'-;i h^-ioM tjp 1 tjint v lo do i^ood works (and 

fh'Mii;fi tfir R('\ (ioriwcll didn't specif 
K.illv s,j\ so \iA\r .1 l>.ni^ uj) time in the 
fj.iii^.iini " I s.i\ voLi <)ui^h( to \h' ii(h. ' 
hr ppxl.iinjed "Voj have no rii^ht to 
he poor h<'( ause nionev h.is powei " 
I liou^h :he spcakri didiTt m't .irrjund 
If [)M)vidin>^ the ir(ij)f for a( tini^ on liis 
jn)unMi()n. Ijis .ludient es nevci failed to 
aijirr that tfi*- Rev (ionwell had a 
t ra( k''i jac k idea 

i li'- ( entral altia( lion oi Cliau 
taucpia, hr»wevei. Ia\ not so niu( Ii in 
ifir [)r^uileinenis oi indivithjal pei 
t'»Mnr[ . i)nt in the hieak its aiiiva! pro 
Md''d in htr's ifMitin<'. V\'eek.s afi<'a<l ot 
rnne [)iim;ies and »havs and hitri 
Mod<d I s Would [)e lesi()(jned witli han 
ri'-is pnj(laiinni^ 'C !ha ui au(pi .1 Is 
( ^oiniiA',' " I eadini; (iti/ens uoie over 
si/rd fanionhoh" tai^s vowing '111 Be 
1 here I h<- lii)iarv h;id a tun on su( fi 
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t;;-' NOijipcfl Mjkine .» h''dnif loi 

M.i::: >r:r-ri iu- -.souid . .d ! mIj f.jnk.'t 
: ,i;id tifiiM'i jiiN nim' I i iir 1 ri. 

' p'';:it ::i Uic ■^uh^'•l j uf ■ 1 1 1 -^.il'--- pi.i ti 
J -If::?- h'-;; lit- i < ! ? h; in;m . < » 

If:'- ::,t!:i w:i:st!v }V. prra; i .ih^f-rn'rir 
•■ni; 1 :;ff -r th:■^ ^h.it ii'- 

h.:'t ••■'..11 : :■. ;:iirKirfs | h.it 'ii^:;.d 

.: ^ ;• 1'-: ;r i : 1 1^1*1 u' ,0.0 > .d i < ■ »: 1 
'■■ f' ■! ■ 'If'-:, a- :i'n Im- \%<M;]d > \::u'*- 

K d'"..i: d : h'- r r .1:.; w ;r h 
f .1 .. iw.i ' • im: . 1 ;f r: ; 1 ; : ; . :. \t<>< • 

■ . ■ ■ ■ 't i f :'■ . 1 ' ' : ) < ' 'f is h- ■.>. ,e. sr 1 1 1 
.1^ o: if )■ •■ d!'-<i .\< r-^ .-"t 
I ri - w h . : h.i? f ini'- ' iir 

K' ■.'■M-rid Kos-.ril > ; f M t;.,d dr!,'. 

-^ornf '< OhO r !;-:«s I liis a.i^ pr oh 

• »tl'-r i h*. f diauf .lo'jii.t a rid if * - >rt 
r.urifd .1 -riffjii't; >i ju;iif^f i<<n v\[ifisf .ip 
p'M ! h.i.^ [ i(!fi r'-d : • * r h :s I he 

.!> SUl ' f 
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books a.s Ftyur Girls at Chuutnuqud, At 
the town's social (enter, the S()(hi foun- 
tain, thr j)eople (ould talk of nothing 
<dse. 

I fien earlv one morning, usuallv a 
.\h)nda\ . a mouf) of in<-n would staii 
( le.iiin^ th<' hi^ lot [)(dnnd the haid 
■ ware stole. ( hoppnii^ down the weed.s 
and moving away tin- junk. I he ( on 
( hisivc signal liiai ihe niai^i( moment 
was ai hand ( ame with the appearan(<- 
o{ wai^ons hjaded with iiHj'jnt ainous 
piles of [)iov. n (anvas. .Sonn- (d I he 
fjldrr ho\s were selected lo lieip put up 
ifie tent, an fionr)r not fa? renioit-jl 
fiom winnini^ ifie town hoiseshoe pii( h 
ini; (. hampionship. \\\ \\\v next m<»ininjL? 
all Would he in leadiness. the se<its iti 
nea; lows, tfie .Auieiicaii fla.i^ diapeil in 
place a [)iano at (tne side of ilie plat 
form and llie sj)eakers' talde at liie 
othn I lie small frv would meanwhile 
h.:vr i^atfiered aloni^ the railroad line. 
' Mf ii {j\jn^ to l)e the first to sj)ol the 
pulf oj tlie ein^iru". 
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he iraiii usuallv arrived ar .jhout 
ruKjn. Wfiiit- iIk ( iii/cnrv t^apt ii 
and a|jj>iaudrd . the talent uoidd 
grandly disembark and set out for the 
hotel, led by a weicoming committee 
composed of leading citizens. Then a 
few hours later as evening approached, 
the cown hand would start to play, the 
pt'ople would gather, and with the 
rnavor and other city officials and the 
performers in the van. evervdie would 
parade to the big brown tent 

The superintendent of schiools was us- 
uallv ihc master of ceremonies, aiui he 
would g(M things started by intr<jducing 
everv last civic leader who had anything 
what<-wr lo do witli making it all prjs- 
sible Finally the show itself would get 
under way. 

Tlie first act might well be a troupe 
( ailed th»* Floyds of Boston, witli a pro 
gram of mind reading, magic . and 
musical interludes. Perliijps there would 
follow the Indian princess Watah uaso . 
^i!:iiinu fribal ^^'iii^s I.itde Ahtr 
S( hif*d'- [\\r I hild f|(H iiMiitiist .ind 



whisilei . Professor Pamahasik.i and his 
ir.iined dnirs. cais ami monkevs: .i 
^m^ink,' ki^roup called I)unl).ir's Original 
^\'lute Hussars, or David Roth, tlie 
M.jri W'iio Reniembers FAenthing 
I heir was alwavs .it least one Irc turei. 
an(i !ho,:gh the lalLs might ^ei inio 

h t. om r ove [' .ireas a.i 1 1 ee sc hoo! 
bonks .md women s su^fr.ige. there wrie 
no cait.ills .md no members of the and 
ieiu e rosr to takeis.sue wi(h ilie spe.tker. 
wh.ite\.er iheir private thouglits. 

if ilie lown ^% as paititulailv i jriiin.iie 
there would .ippear during tli: ..eek a 
lar^f Ir.jiurcd. sweet spirited rnan with 
a ^ oiTim.mdint; platforn^ m.inner .nul a 
speakint^ \.f'jce sue h as the Nation had 
nr\.cr knou;.. William Jennings lirv.tii. 
known vaiicrislv .is Thr Silver Ton^ued 
Oratoi. Tlie Cireat (annmonei , The 
Flowrr of the Flock, and the fiiean-si of 
I heni All. mik^ht favor the folks with 

The \'.due of nn Idc^al." " The Pi u <' of 
a .Soul," or his all time favorite. " The 
Piin(<' of Peace." Mr. Brvan h<*ld lliein 
rntlu.dled. Later thev rnigbi coidess 



tliat they coulcin't exactly remend)er 
what he said, but they .igreeci tbry 
wouici ne\'er forget the experience. 

nevital.)lv the final niglu would 
arrive, the concluding lec turer 
make his last dramatic gestu'e. Nex? 
morning the lent would come down, tlie 
wagons would pull their load tcj ilie 
railro.id siding, and the signs and 
penn.ints wcjuld droop listlessly. Where 
the tent had been the kids wouici kick 
the hot dust, looking for lost coins. 

Then in the 1920s as radio became 
universal, tlie audiences began to eiwin- 
die. Rur.d depression macie the gu.ir.in 
tee h.irder tc) sustain. Finally, a liitle 
more thar^ half ii cc-ntury after thai first 
assembly m sout hwc*stern New \*oik. the 
tents were rolled up .md p;:cked off for 
ever. Only the summer colony 
CUi.iut.nicjua Institution remiiinecl uS a 
rernir^der of a movement ibar once was 
an educational powerhcju ii small 
town Arnc-iic.i. ^I.KSLIK RIC:U 

Mr. Rich is a froodarue writer in the New 
York areir. 
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Drawiiig Power 




he ilfi j({fs loliowinn 
ihf Wai were 

in.nkrd h\' a spuvi 
ot inm)\aiion in ihc 
I'liiicd Si.iifs. Aud 
nott'uon fiilv in ili- 

lo til) wiih cilui j 
ti(»ii. 

I he Aniciit an kindci i^at i< ii < ainc 
int«) Ix'ini;. iidmu.iI schools blossoincii. 
the hii^fj sifiooi hc^an lo htv oinc uni 
\fisjl jiui stiituiai<li/tMt. ^lu li lu'w iiisii 
lutions .IS ihr l.aml (dant lollci^fs mailr 
poMst'i niKiaiN tiainiiii; a\atlal)li' to ii(h 
Jiiii p.ioi alike. (oe({uiation Ixm aiiie i he 
IK M in . 

And ilicie was the cnuT^eiu r o| ihal 
inii'iesiini; t on: i ihui loii lo intounai 
film .itiori. tlif t ai toon. 

Like oin fdmaiion svstrni itseil. ihe 
».tno«>M had its loots ahioad l)U[ soon 
.n(|uiif<l a ilisi ini ii\flv AniciiiaM ihat 



.11 tri And as it did so. it ilc\('|o|)rd m 
thicr sonit'w h.it din't'icnt di rei t ions. 

rheif was first of all. hr|i,nniiintr in the 
IcSOOs. the ear toon as an editorial coni- 
nieni on nowsworthy evtMUs. Iiu rcas- 
inglv. as the years went \yy. those events 
had to do with education. In \92b, {or 
example, the newspapers were filled 
with articles about the trial of a high 
m IiooI teacher named Scopes who was 
lonviited ot hieakmi^ a I ennessee law 
tha! Ill elteii piohihited liassiooni ills 
I ussion ot Darwin's iheoi\ of <'\olution 
1 hat theoi\ nian\ people ilci iai eii ad 
\anie(i the ilearl\ insulting pioposiiion 
that ni.in was dcMendeil tiom nionke\s 
In the view o| the editoiial laitoonist 
toi the lMiiladelj)lna hujuin r, ii was 
the monkeys tll.it wele insulted 



Another major newse\eni of l!):-.") 
was a r.S Supreme (!ouit dei ision 
ovet turning an Oiei^on law p.issed tluee 
veaiseatliet that in efiecl .iholisheii 
nonpublic schools (whii h was lo s.iv. 
those ojxMateil hv the Catholic cluiiclu 
in that Stale. The lomt found this law 
to he clearly unconstitutional, and ihe 
Newark Sru s felt that the .St.it e <ie 
•st'ived a spankin,!^ foi sui^^estin^ it in 
the i'irst place. 
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Forty years later the h\i2^ news In cilu 
cation was the imj)ai t of the [)()stwar 
"baby boom." resulting in overerowtieti 
classrooms and harrassed teachers, a 
situation neatly summed up by Mer 
block in the Washington Post 
^ About a decade after cartoons liad 
liccome established on the editorial 
Rages of newspapers they began to be 
[featured in the early humor magazines. 
Though often topical, the basic objec- 
tive of the magazine cartoon was to be 



entertaining. Thus Puck, the pioneer of 
such American periodicals, in 1883 
satirically commented on the dime 
novel considered at the time to rank 
with slang and pool halls in corruptive 
ness and in 1890 suggested how a new 
teacher might advisedly approach the 
problem of maintaining discipline. 

The magazine cartoon in perhaps its 
most elementary form essentially a 
drawing more or less illustrating a 
printed joke - was customarily found in 



the college humor magazines of the 
1920s. At the other end of the scale 
were (and still are) the sophisticated 
cartoons dcvelojx'd by the Nciv Yorker 
and typified by a droll 1954 insight into 
the advantages of exposure to a course 
in art appreciation. And somewhere in 
between were the down- home cartoons 
in such mass-circulation publications as 
Liberty, a favorite of the 1930s being 
one dealing with the adventures of a tad 
named "Hardtack." 
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Frorn ihc ihirti liiu- alon^ which cir 
toons clcvohjpi'd. slatting in about 
canu' the so callrd "comic strip." While 
this form of the cartoon has sci'nu'd 
more often devoted to mayhi'ni than ti) 
merriment, many examphvs of die ^enie 



jiLStiiy the name. Thus \u ""Miss Peac h 
an incisi\'e and witty conuneiu du the 
difhMcnce between studyin^^ and learn 
in,^^ and in "Peanuts" a woiuU'tfullv 
tynical definition ibai C'hailie Brown 
and e^eiTone ei.se mi.^fu well pundei. 



In anv ta^e, this i.s more oi less how 
education aiid (artoons ha\f ^lown U{) 
together durini; the past ctMituiv oi s(». 

— FLORKNCK H. .SKLDKN 

Mrs. Si'Idon is a VVashiiigfoii-basixl fret.'- 
ianco writer. 
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''A LEARNING 
SOdETY" 




() t()iu('|)[ ^ovcrii- 
ing man's relations 
with man is more 
heady and Ix-^uil- 
ing than the one as- 
serted early in the 
Declaration of In- 
dependence as self- 
evident: that all 
men are created ecjual. On this glittering 
generalif- successive generations have 
striven to huild a system that will give 
everyone an etiua! chance. But there are 
(luestions: If everyone is horn e(jual. 
should not the governance system remain 
aloof? Or. on the proposition that life itself 
pro(hices inecjualities, should it not devise 
rules an(i procedures for maintaining the 
I)alance? 

The author of that provocative phrase in 
the Decia'-'tion was throughout his life an 
educ ation zealot. He said : "Knlighten the 
f)eople generally, and tyranny and 
oppression of body and mind will vanish 
like evil spirits at the dawn of day." He 
said: "Any nation that expects to be 
ignorant and free, in a state of civilization, 
expects what never was and never will be." 
And only three years after writing the 
Declaration of Inde[x*ndence. Thomas 
lefferson and his friend Cieorgc Wythe 
prepared for the consideration of the 
Virginia legislature "A Bill for the More 
(ieneral Diffusion of Knowledge." It was 
intended to make universal education 
possible at public expense. Kach free child 
(i.f.. each white child) would attend 

Mr FJ.im is thr cdiior of Phi Drlia Kapfmn 




BY STANLEY ELAM 

school for at least three years without 
charge. 'I'here was also to be a .secondary 
and higher education system operated at 
State expense, with free tuition for the best 
scholars ( l)oys only) of poor parents, 
though the less gifted offspring of ihe poor 
woulfi be rigorously winnowed out. 

It is a measure of the evolution of our 
democratic values that Jefferson's plan for 
education in Virginia is now considered 
supremely elitist, whereas in his own time 
it was judged so excessively philanthropic 
and hofx^lc&sly naive that the legislature 
refu.sed even to debate it. Note that 
Jefferson could call for "general 
enlightenment" but exclude girls. 
Indians. and slaves and sec no 



inconsistency. Small wonder that we art 
still groping for an acceptable definition o; 
universal education despite having 
debated the concept in philosophical, 
political, social, and economic terms cvei 
since Jefferson wrote to a friend in 1786: 
"Preach, my dear sir. a crusade against 
ignorance, establish and improve the law 
for educating the common people." 

I oward that end many writers and 
intellectuals at the turn of the 18th 
century offered ideas for a national system 
of education in the new Republic. A 
winning essayist in a competition 
sponsored by the American Philo.sophical 
Society (of which Jefferson was a chief 
officer) suggested schooling for ail male 
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( liiKiicn from age fivr lo IS. wiih rvcrv 
j)<ncnt to scr to it tli.it his ( hild citfici 
.Krciul J ihissiooiti or ictcivt' ;j 
( oMi) HMisatot V .niicuiiit n[ iiisti ij( "t ional 
riiTU* .i( hojiir A luunlx'T i»l wiitcis ( iilird 
lot ,1 vvsicni Nij j)|)c»r ted .i( Icitsi in j).ni. 
IroiT) .i iuiid lo lir i.ns(*(i hv .} l.ix on 
jir njHI I V 

\o naiifijul svste iTi was rvci a(l()j)t<-(l . of 
(oiiisf ,1 vaiirtv o| (oiti[)l('X KMSons. 

First. I)\ the nul ot ihr (!f)|oiiial jKTiod the 
'u\v.i ni local control was alrcadv fnndv 
<'nir<'n( iit d In .idriition. ir.iditions varied 
so i^rratlv troni \rw Kngland to the 
(larolinas. .ind ( f>rtUTnjni( ai ions were so 
(Iiffi( ult thai while national uniforniitv 
rolh-d ri'adilv from th<' jhtis of the essayists, 
it was in hard rraliiy viriu.dly im j)ossihI<' of 
achicvcnicru Motcovcr. there was iv» little 



opposition to the idea of universal 
ediK a lion and t he eirnliiarianisrn it 
iiTi j)licd , Jnh II Randolph proudly 
j»ro( 1 aimed . I love liheriy ; I hai(* 
e<|uality." and a suhscriher to the Ralfigh 
Uriintrr wrote, "I hojK' that voii do not 
toiueive it at .dl ne(('ssary that cvenhodv 
should he ahle to r<'ad. write, and cipher." 
While it is j)rol)al)ly a( (uiate to say ihat 
most j)ef)ple in the early national j)eriod 
took a somewhat more liberal stance, the 
idea of providing education at puhlic 
c.v:prns(» was something else again. Well 
imo the ISOOs in such hellweilu^r cities as 
New ^'ork and Philadelphia, education 
was availahle to ( hildren of the pfK)r only 
<»s a matter of j)rivate philanthropv. not 
j)uhlic j)olicy. 

Peopl(» reared on the pro cduc alion 



iif)hoiisms (d [efh-ison, [ann-s Madison, 
(ieoige W .tshingKm . and Benj.Unin 
I'l anklin ma\ m fai ( find it ha'i <1 H\ 
ei iaie how staiUv formal echn aiiori 
was in (he eailv Kej)uhli< . Not mote (lum 
one s( hodl age < hild m (en w.is emolled in 
.1 St. tie oi ( omnmnit V su j)poi t<*d sc hool, 
l)<-( ause so few of them existed, .uid so (ar 
.IS higliei edu( aii<ui is (oiKcined. in 177() 
thei<- were onlv ahout I^.OOO living 
graduates (d the uine AmetK an ( olleges. 
or oiu- ( (jllege gi aduale among eat h I .()()() 
j)eople it was not until 1870 lh.it more 
than f)() j)er(eiu of tlie .tdult popul.iiion 
h.td gr.idu.jted h om .mv kmd ol secondary 
school. puhli< (n pirv.ite Despite tire ho(K-s 
and entre.ities of (leoi^e W.ishinglon and 
Ihomas Jeffeison .md other Kounding 
Fathers, univisal education K'm.nned 
little more th.ui «in ide.d over tin* first half 
of the N.uions history. 

.Among (he first to eruuK iat<' the 
( OIU ejK of .1 "(oiTUTKMi" s< ho(d f<M all. as 
an instiumeru ft)r i<«inoviijg l).uri<Ts 
hetween differing s(h ioeconomic ( lasses, 
w.is .1 \ irgini.i l-edj'r.dist nam<'<l (Miarles 
Kenton .Mercer . * I he e<jualitv on wliich 
our (demo(i.iti( ) institutions are 
founded." he wrote in 1,S*J(). "'lannot he 
too imim.itelv inter \v(»\-eri in th<' habits ol 
thinking among (ku voud? .te.d it is 
ol)vious th.it it would Ix- gr<«atly promoted 
l>v (heii (ontimian(<' tog<'(hei. for tlu- 
longest j)o.ssihle j)eiio<!. in th<' same s( hools 
ol juverule instruction: to sit upon the 
same forms; c'ug.ige in the same 
com jx'titions ; j).iit.ik<« (»f the same 
recreations .tnd anmsements. ,ind jOursue 
the same studies, in (f)nnection wiih each 
other; under the same discij>Iine. .md in 
obedience to the same .mthority." in short, 
he saw .i public sc bool system as providitig 
a mearrs of j)e rjK-t u.it i ng llie Americ an 
democratic structure by preventing 
differences in economic slalus from 
undermining it . 
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Ml Mciccr's nniioii ot the |K)siti\(', 
leveling nilc nl l\u- ( (11111111111 m luml 
|H-i>i»'<'.it('(l ihv iliiiikiii^ ()( i{ i(H riicis tot 
v-'t'Ni'i.il ill . .ulcs I) '...IS icdrcicd in 
I niu ;-ni| I. M .11 \ I. ilk .ibniii (l('\('li»|nin^ .1 
■ ticu cilm .lUnii h u.is iiscil .is .III 
.ii>^uiih-Mi .ii^.misi the i xp.msiiMi nt |Mi\.i(r 
St lii'ols SiMMi n \\,is ti) [)ri(mii- 
luinl.iiin nt .il 111 An ii i u .iiii/'iij^ dir 
i^i .iilii.»)l \ surlliin; liilc «»l iimni^i .ii.ts tioni 
lumiMics l.ii kmq (Icmnii.Kii ( i .id k i< ms 
.111(1 diiis sul>|('i{. .IS ni iii\ id)s('i\t is 

pnliHctl nut 1(1 .ilicn plillosiipliics As 
lIoi.Kc M.lllll s.iiil \\\ iMlf i)t his Ifj)i)l(s .IS 
SrLiC{.l!\ id I'dlK.Kinii m M .iss.K luisc ( ( s , 
!• \ i'l \ III kI\ .Jl k llnu Ifdi^fs tilc iuMiiCs.s ot 
the dci l.ii.uiiin (liat .t loicii^ii {xoplc. hoin 
.md Iwcil .iiid du .ii lr<l utidci die d csj )i )( isiii 
(d the ()!<! Wiii-ld. i.iiinni he 1 1 .inslni mcd 
into die tidl st.iniic ni Ainciii ju (iti/ciis 
nici(d\ l)\ .1 \n\.ii;c .KiDss tlic Atl.iiuii m 
h\ sul)s( I iluiii^ 1 0 I). 11 h nf 

ii.itui ,tli/.inon ■ And mnic l).isii.dl\, 
iuii\(rs.il cdiu.Kion cdui .itioii tin .ill .n 
iud)li( cxpcnv u js int icasinijlv hciii^ 
sct-n .IS lund.inK iit .d tu the a( liif\ cnicnt (d 
sut li nt*u n.ihon.il pinpovs .i.s iiu icasrcl 
produi t iviu .nid li.tjiHin^ povci u .md 
( rinic. 




Thus emerged ihc i^rcai C!()mnu>n 
-S( fiool Movcnu'ni. s()in(»t iincs callctl 
"Horace .Maufi's (aiisatic." the ^ranfl 
dcsij^n of vvlii* li was apparent in most 
.Stales hy the time ot the Cjvil War. There 
were stringent hiws against ( hiUI lahor. 
C]{)nipids()rv s( hof)I attendantc laws wrrc 
heinj^ passed 1 he s( hool was Ifnij^er now 
a full ten iiifHiths in manv eities, not the 
three winter months of Oilonial davs. 
There were uniform texth(K)ks. like tfie 
.Noah VV(d)ster spfdlers. and there were 
inoie and more public se((»ndaiv schools 
(altlioiiijh it took tlie .\Iic hii^ii n .Supreme 
Couit's IS71 Ktdama/00 (let ision to 
establish secundarv edtKaiion as recr)^- 
in/( il of the tax suppoi te(i svstem). 

o 
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lU lSt)() America was iDimnitted to toui 
tunclament.il principles: There would t)e 
lommoii scdiools available without i osi tcj 
the yount; of the whole lommunitv. Such 
scdiools would provide students of varvinj; 
hackjj^roinuls with a minimum common 
eciuc ational experieiK c. inc Iudir:i^ the 
intellectual and moral learning neeess^irv 
to the exercise* of responsible citizenship, 
wfiile avoi(iini; are;Ls t hat might be 
(lestruci ive of a com m iinien t to 
universalit y. The conunon school would be 
a comnumit y effort supporied l>v taxes, 
.'\n(I finally, tfie common s( hools woidd be 
controlled bv the overall community 
through elected re[>resent atives rather 
than by sectarian, f)oIitical. or economic 
groups. 

VVfiat came after the Ciivil War can be 
called, in the jargon of our ov.n time, 
implementatii^n. or at least major progress 
toward that end Tfiere were' to he manv 
rein terpre tat ions of t he basic .princi[)les 
The effort to make education available on 
an ecjuitable basis to all young people often 
faltered, and continues to do so. notal)lv in 




the c.ises ot ethnic and econonde 
nuMoiities l>la( ks, Indi.ms, (Ihicancis. 
iUui the pool and ot tem.iles On the 
basis ot sheei nnmheis, howevei . the 
movement touaid uni\eisal eduiation h.is 
been (iiumphant and bv iiadiiional 
standai ds 1 evtdni ioii.i 1 v 

Aseailvas ID some jK'uent ol the 
Nation s s( hool age i hildien tluit is. bovs 
iUul gills betueen the ages ot ti\c and 17 
were in tact in st hool. Bv MISO the figure 
h.ul risen to better than \)\) |K'iccnt. and it 
st»miis todav at [MMccnt. This upsurge 
was in part stimulateii l)v \aiious louM 
decisions ( e.g.. Kidatna/iK)) ami in part i)v 
imreasingly generous St^ite and local 
tinaiuial piovisioiis. The clincluM. 
however, came from the (ompulsorv school 
atietuiante laws adopted over tlie six 
ciecacies following the enactment of the 
first sucfi law in .\Iassachusc-tts in 1852. 




The traditional view of creating an 
enlightened citizenry aside, two primary 
motives spurred the C()mf)uIsory education 
movement. There was most obviously the 
fiumanitarian desire lo keep cfiildren out 
of the mines and factories. Less often 
mentioned hut pres^'nt nonethcdess was the 
feeling tfiat the wilder impulses of tfie 
voung liad to be I)rc)ught under control, 
and this custodial function was turned over 
to the schools. 

Tfie immeciiaie result, in any case, was 
that the concept of universal education 
became at least in numerical terms a 
reality. For tfie long term, moreover, the 
compulsory attendance laws haci an effect 
on equalizing educational o{)port unities 
that its pro[)()nents (ioul)tless (iid not 
forese'*, Ff)r the princi{)le of these laws 
came .0 be seen as a{)plying not just to 
youngsters who might otfierwise be 
working in a sweat shop or a mill. f)ut also 
to tfiousancis u[)on tfiousands of f)oys and 
girls the h an(iicap[H'd . for example 
who in former times would have f)een 
rejected by the schools. As has l)ecn set 
forth in a number of Federal education 



1 f)A 



lis 



laws ami riilirr siaird or implied in some 
of llir most far rear iiiui; rouri litu isioiis oi 
our lime, rotn j)uls()rv att rnd.iiu t* is now 
seen .IS l)rin)4 a i wo wav stt ('ct . imposiiiv^ an 
ol)|it;atmii lun «mlv on .ill vouiii;stcis to 
aUrntl (he st luiojs Imt on the st honU to 
t'tlin .lie .ill viuin|i;stfis . m .1 t.isliion 
siiit.tblc (0 ihrii nidiv iiiii.tl needs 

Ainetit.i is. in >»luin. on the vciiL;e ot 
liei o!u in>; 1 1 uK .1 Ic.ii niniL; stn iel v. " I od.iv 
.11 anv tine time ne.iilv '\\\ niillioii [H'ople 
mole th.tn iMictouith ot the entiie 
pt)(ni 1 .1 1 ion ji e «'nn)|led m loi ni.jl 
rdiu.uion pmit;! .inis . .nid id nuiise tfie 
nnndiei til le.nneis would be t.u t;ieatei 
th.ni ih.it it It in« hidetl tliose puisuint; 
proni.iins idtcied ;liroui»li edui .itioual 
television More than hi peieent ot the 
atliili popul.ition ( tHoy iTi vears ot .iiLje or 
older) .lie hii;li st htud iL;radnates. 
n)iMj)ared uiili \\) percent ten vears at;o 
aiul \ \ |K'nent in l!>10. Nearlv hO jXMieni 
ot the { uricnt hiiL;h stho()l iL;radu.ites 
< ()i]linue their echu aiion at a (ollej^e or 
utuversiiv. nianv ot them under "o{K*n 
(•nr(dlmeiu ■' plans that .snuK)ili the j)aih 
toward higlier U*arning for individuals 



never before ionsidet ed "( t)lle_t;e 
materia I . " I hi ouj^h snt h l-V dei a I 
pi oj; t .iins .IS t he H.I sii l-.tltu .it ion .1 1 
()pp<iitunu\ (li. lilts the Nation has in tat t 
v^one a loni^; uav ttiw.iid m.ikint; a 
i oniinit Mien t m pi ovitle .1 < ol lej^e 
eihu atioii oi its tMjuiv.ilent to everv 
tpialitled vouiiil; |K*isi)ii uillint; to in. ike the 
net ess.u \ tdbn t . 

M< uet)vei . ilJI adnat ii)n 1 1 oin a bit;h 
ho*>l 01 ( olleitje is lu) lon_t;ei seen as the 
eiul t)t M lu)olint; . Athdt edneation in tnaiiv 
ttnnis pnbli<' .md private, toinial and 
iiitoinial. tin plea.snre and toi piotlt 
nou.idavs torn lies tlie lives i)f ne.iilv halt 
the ail u It population at one time 01 
aiioibei . At the other end td the si ale. 
toiiiial s( hot)lin)L; is fast bet oniint; standard 
in earlv i hiidh(n)ii Kindergartens have of 
iDuisc lt)iiiL; siiu f been tonunon and .ire 
now available at j)u[)hi exjx-n.se in more 
than half the .Stales. lUii there is also a 
siiL;nitn ant nu)venieiit toward iiurserv 
SI hoolint;. with 1:^ .States makint; ( hildicn 
ilown to the .it;e of three eligible tor State 
or 1 edera 1 1 V sn jij)()ried ed ut a t ion 
programs. The annual i ost of the arrav of 



edutalional opportunities available to 
Aineiiiaiis totlav is some SIOH billion 
neat 1 V eii^lit jK'ueiit ot the (doss XatM-nal 
Ihoduit. the liiv;best peKentaj^e aimnit^' 
the develo{K*d nations 

It must be at knowledi;ed that ediujuit)n 
still tails shott t)t Hue univ t'r.salii v, more 
paitit iilarlv in etiet i ivene»;s than in 
nuinbeis. l-oi a siy^nitii ant j)iopoMit)n of 
I b ild I en . esj)ec ia llv t lit)se t roni 
tlisatlv ant at;ed batkjL;r()un(ls. mutb t)f 
( urreiit eilut .uioiial prauitf just doesn't 
"take."' the treatment of mimirity 
i biltlien. .md t)t ilie liaiidic4ij)pt'd . Icavt^s 
nun h to be desiretl Lack of money 
(t)iitinue.s tt) tlej)rive inanv jiromisinj; 
vouiit; peoj)le ot a i baiu f it) reai h dieir 
lull j)otential. 

.Still, universal ethit attoii is lar elo.ser of 
achievement th.m it has ever been, 
anvvvhere in the wtultl. And ;ls Horace 
Mann and (Ibarles l-cnton Mercer had 
lt)reseen. it has matle a major 
eon t r ibu t it)n perhaj)s thr major 
et)ntri!>uiion to keejiinj^ tiur ilemt)cratic 
j)riiuij)les and institutions stronj^ and 
vibrant. [") 
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Henry Barnard's Crusade 




( J iiiiici t u ui ill (he 
\S'20s. llcniv 
l^.n ii.ml li.ncd 
s( Imol , I'd h.i|)s 
that's v\ (r. he >;n'v\ 
iij) to lici oriK' 
alon^ uith liis 



hicmi .iiui I ontcinpni ;n v tn)ni 

luisclls. 1 iui (' \l.nui oiii* ot the 
iMtli . .tu III V li-.ulinu t li.unpiniis 1)1 
ctlui .11 inii.il iclnim .ind in t.u i nni- nl I lu- 
ll lost (list 111^11 islicil iiuuics in the lustui v i»l 
AiiH i ii »m fdm M\i)\\ 

1 Irm V H.iinaid uiotc ilu' tiisl svstciii..iti( 
iKMtisc on s( liool ai( hurt luic. loinpilcil 
tin- tiisi ( oinm clu'iisi V (' l)o(l\ ol liici atiiic 
in AtiK'iu A on the .ni ol n m( hnii;. .nul 
lici|K'(l to touiul the lust I ollci^rs spec i 
til .ilU I'si abhslu'il to I Klin ic.t( lu'is. I l(■ 
svll ( csstnllv |)if«vsf(l ioi liic fust iKi; ion wide 
i cnsMs i>n the i ontliiion ot s( hoolir.i;. I Ic 
ai i;wt'tl st> svi.isiv t'U toi ilic i nMtion ol a 
iKnion.ll rtluK ation amciu \ ili.ii uhcn in 
lSt)7 (;onmrcs.s author i/('(i what is now the 
I nilfd Stales ( )tii( r <>1 l*.dn( alion. he was 
the only t andid.itf scrionslv ( on.sidcrcd to 
head it. I hc vohnnc ol his vdilorial work 
ultiinait'lv n\n hcd t'n( y( lo|,<'di( propoi 
tions t ovcriiii; what would sf iii to have 
ix'cn (Aciv ( t)n( t'i\.ihl<' .isjk'j". -A cdin ation 
iu)i onlv in iht* I nitcd Si.ilcs hut ahioad as 
well, and as a vimorous and ('lo(|iu'ni 
spcakci . nt> ,i;i{inp w.i.s too small to i oin 
niand iiis prcsciH c 

I hr ■( omiiKin S( hool he allcndcd as a 
vouih in ll.irttoid was prohahlv no w<irM' 
ili.m others in ilu' tlcd^liiii; Kcpuhlij . Sup 
p(nt hH puhlit <'du(aiion was at hrsi 
meagre, priniai i ly Ikm ausc most people lelt 
thai v\l)aiever tax numey they w<'re le 
lu( laiulv peisuaded to part wiili ( onld he 
put t() l)etier use. I hoM' <Ieierinined to 
e(ini ate their ( hildren. an<l ahle to afford 
to (h J so, usually i urned to private a( adern 
ies And so iho ( oninion school limped 
alon,^. ri'.i;arded with little marv esteem 
than the town j.nl , I In* h'w tJ'M hooks 
in.ide .ivail.ihle to the sc hol.irs were old 
and tatK'red Slates and ( halk were w 
yarded as har<dv toleiahle Irills. I Ik" 
lie ket V. I anishac kh' s( hool hour's were 
tree/in^lv ( old in wiiuer. sauna halhs in 
suininer. lUii llu' highest prohleni was tlu' 
tea( hers. ( ieneially only a trifle more 
advaiu cd ifian tfieir students, they were 




fft'nry Barnard in his later years 



judged ( liieOv hv their ;d)iliiy to "keep 
s( fiool. " whic li was tak<>n to mean terror 
i/ini; spirited voun^sters into f^he 

dieni (hxilitv. ^■oung Harnard loun{i his 
( lasses ■'miserahle" and the disc ipline 
■( ruel." lU- the tinu- lie turned 12 lie was so 
despj'r.ite that he ami a ( lassmaie deviMMl a 
plan to run aw.iy in sea. 

Koruinately his wcdl to do father, who 
had thou^'ht the puhli( s( hool would pio 
vide a h-veling experieiuc. overheard the 
ploit<'rs Aj)palled hy his son's nha[)piness 
he shipped the hoy off to a private a( a 
demv. .md from there young liarnard went 
on to \'ale University, where he hec ame a 
skilled tlehater and an avid slutleiu of 
iiterainre After graduating he look a joh 



as teacher in a small scliool district in 
TennsvU ania and later recommended that 
everv voung rn.m in seareli of a career try 
leaching, for a y<*ar. as "the hesl way to 
settle in his mind what he lias leariu'd." 
^'oung Barnard kepi precis(dy to i^Ht 
s( hedule. leaving the ( lassroom to speiul 
the next several vears sup[)oned l»y his 
lather and armed with letters of intro 
du( lion from prominent New 
F.nglauders traveling in the Tniied Stales 
and KurojK'. In Washington he went to 
dinner at the White I louse and sal in the 
galleries of ( aMigrt'Ss as I)ani<"l Webster 
and Henry Cllay locked horns in ih<"ir 
fanuMis tariff dehaies. In Kngland he spent 
a (lav in the (ounirv with Wordsworth. In 
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II /('1 1,111(1 ]u- I ivir..J tlw. .. I 1 . .1. . /. I . . r: — — — .11, 



visited ihf St 1h»u| whrr. 
^)h.irin I'fsi .iIm//i -a. is lihri.itini; ( liildirn 
tiniii ntU' Ir.iiniri^. and n'voliinnm/iiiu; 
rdiii jiHMi III tin- j)H)( ( »vs Afirr a swirii; 
ifiiouyii ( .ciin.uiv .irid Ii.jK \.v Iwnl in 
I'.u IS until his f.ithci s fin.d iI!,h-vs Inotji^lii 
hiin himif 

at k m I I.ii {((»id jiid \u>\\ :.'h v(M! s 
'>ld he s<'t tlrd down to si udv l.iu 
.iini i.itci to cntf'i politic s I Iji i 
ir,\i\ voiris h.r.in^ r\ri (rd fiirn in iS'w to 
tlu' Connrt tn ii: (rcru'ul ,\ssriid)lv It j 
ini^h- cvriu ( :.nld hr s.nd to h.t\r Ltiiru lir.l 



Ml li.ntKud s ( .ucrr .,s ,,n rdu. .Ulon.d Ir liK Iri^isl.Hlvr post 



oHcird ticrlv to all. in scIkhjIs thai main 
lainrd i^ood .standai(U and wric rasilv a( - 
ct">Ml)l(V " l he Common s( liool." he told 
Ins trilow l(',i;,slator.s. should m, lonircr l,r 
triraidrd as coimiinn ansc it is ( heap. 
"i*^'i">' . .tiid att<-nd<Ml on'v hv the poor. 
I>ui (ommon as the lit^ht and air arc < om- 
nion !)<■( ausc its blrs.sin_i;s arr opm to all 
arul rn|ovrd hv all " 

I \\r hill was passrd. ihr Conncc tic ut 
Hoard of ( ioninnssiorwrs for Common 
Sc liools wast'stahhshcd, and Mi. Barnard 
'< t cpird the pleas of his assoc iaies to lc.,vc- 



t'-nnci ,j , ,,n-er tliat ultnnatelv sparmnl 
t>*i \«'ais It u.,s his sponsorship of a hill 
( allln^ tor a State i onnnission lo inspe, t 
pnhlic M \u,iA f.H ilitic's and msir nc tional 
pi"Uianis .ind to u t ominend iinprove- 
tneiiis WInle t.he < om mission would haw 
noenfouemrni power . Mi H.nnaid fore- 



he( oine t he < oin 



mission s sec retarv in rffc-c i . the- State s 
< hie( sc hool cdTic <T I le served four vc-ars. 
I hrw .1 shift in the politic al winds led a 
iH'w lr'^lslalule to ahohsh the hoard, "! 

■■ Mr Barnard said, hut in fac t he- 
'l"nc' mnc h to help launc h a puhlic 
rxamination of sc hoolimr [|,,it |„ tj,^,^. ,^ 



. ., ,1 , , , , , ,. ii'MMMii^ uiai m [line w, 

s.iA <h..l „ ,,M,M t,„ „s ,,„|,l,< .,n<M,l,.,„ ,„, ,n nnpri Arn,T,. an , <lu< .lion ,nlo . nru 

a n issue fie < o!isid#'r fil * i.tiil I.,. . ... 



an issue fie < onsidered fundamental to j 
'Irnioc rac rliai liad fought so lenity and 
^|<lId for politic ai freedom In sue li a n,, 
:i'Hi. he felt c oiisisteiic v and i^ood 
nnsc lence rec|iirred that ediu atioii of tlu 



lU personal visit and extensive c ones 
p'-ndc iK e \\c li.ul m.ide an inveiitorv of the 
State s s, hool K'M.mic <'s th.i! was to bee ome 
a model tor simii.ii .issevsi nent s elsewhere 



«■ , ,,,, ^,,,111,11 .issessment s eisewh 

.'MniKet ,er,e,atic>r, slic,u!cl,ic,tl,ereservc.d .Amon,othei t h m^ s he f cund i hat t he 
ns, to those whose fanrilic-s c ould afford .nc-ra.Ke c niolhr.enr ,r, the Statc- s I 700 
pnvatc. ac adc-mic-s l>u, rather should Ur sc f.ool d.stric ,s was onlv y> c hildren so few 



c.nlv a severelv limited c urric uiuin wa.s 
l<MMhh-. Sue h sc antyeiuollment also 
'^'■'noiistrated that the lac k of c ompuisoiy 
'nt<'ndanc c- laws meant that manv c hildrc'«n 
nrver saw a sc hool. I l,os<- that did found 
tix'rriscdves in c lasses in whic h evervonc" was 
liiinpc-d loirethc-r. tlierc- l>ein^ no grades 
«iMari,i;<-d .k c ordinir ahll'itv. I Ik- 

M hool "vc-ai 'l.i.stc-d for only .i few week.s in 
summer and a fc-w nioic- in winter, the 
M hc-duh- dependini; not on the h■^sons to 

covered hut on liow loni; funds field out 
i<> pav the tcM( heis and huv wood foi the 
Move-. I Urir heiiiir ,„) state-wide siaiidaici 
texihooks, the sc hools se-t t led for wfiat 
t ^t-r thev c ould ,i;e-t the-ii hands on. if,(. 
KMidiriL; princ iple hc-ini; rn i nimu m c est . 
\nt a sinirh- distric t had j)rofessioiial|y 

v and in fac I no ( c)lle^es in 
the Slate offered sue h fiainiijir . 

ppalled l)v what hv was dis 
< ove-rin^. Mr. Bainaid went puh- 
In . spe-akmi; he-fore- scores of { ivic . 
parent, and e-due ation irrcups. addressin.i; 
tin- State- le-irislatine-. and turninir out hli/^ 
/aids ,,f h-s, pamphle-is. and treatises. 
\ irtu<il!v alone- he- sue c e-eele-<l in arou.sin.i; in 
^'oiiiie-c ttc ut the he^innin.irs of a drive tc) 

improve t lie sdiools comparahle to tliai 
imdc-i wav in Massac huse-tts unde-i the 
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Iinr(l« isli.|i nt his 1 1 lend 1 ioi .u f M.mii .in- 
(iiht'i U'misl.itin tmiicd cdm .iiion.il ic 
. toinin Ni»i w.is this ihc liinii n( his l.ihois 
I 'f h.nl .ilsi» iiian.ii;t'<l to Mm\ uu c I'u'si 
I It'll t M .11 till Win Huiri) th.ii the Icch-i .il 
( CI miu'in shduhl iiiuh ii.ikr .i smiihii 
imt'iitin \ tliinui^houi I Uv Wit inn .is p.ii i ol 
tiu' ( U'lisiis ot ISIO. .111(1 hr h.nl l.ium ht'd 
the { ^nn (hi tn III S(hih)l ftmifhil 

{])V tirst siu h j»uhhi .ition .linjfd .it v^iviiiv; 
UM( licis usftui niUn in.itioii on the .nt ol 
tf.u hinm .Mid the pn c uisci ot .m < \( M 
nirif .mihitinus |K'iio(h( .il he w.is to 
undt ( I .ikt* LittM . 

1 hfii ( .niH" thr ( loniifi I il m Ic^ishn mcs 
i\vi ismii n) uM inin.iU' the C.onnnon Si hool 
( lonnnissioii. .i pohiit .il nmvc iliat h.id 
nif.mw hih- liad .i rountcrp.ii t in M.issa 
( husciis, I hcM' I lor.u f M.inii. tlu' St.iti' s 
su|HTiiU('ndt'iu nt s( ho(ds. lai cd a proposal 
1)\ tlu* M.iss.H linst'tts Ici^islaiiii (• to .iholish 
hoili ihf supiM nut'iid(Mi( y and 'Aw State's 
nnlv ir.ii lici tt.iiiiinm s( hool. Aionscd hv 
I his tin tMt to Mann s pioi;rani ol tvst.ih 
lislinii' .1 svstrni ol puhlii si hools. stalled 
h\ tiaiiird tra( lit is. Mr. Martuird appear 
td hfhnr the Stale lei;islati. re and delivered 
.1 I iii^ini; endorsement ol li's 1 rietid's el 
toits The propos.il was ^^ron dropped . Not 
so snc I esstul in his own heh.iir. Mr . 
Hat nard spmt ihe ve.ii after his distuissal 
inspecliii.u st liot)ls in other parts ol the 
Nation l)eh)re le entering the Irav, as State 
superintentlent t)t stluuils first in Rhotle Is 
l;nul and then in C.onnet t ieut . 

\U now he wa.s also j>rf>nu)tin,i;. tUiring 
repealed visits to Washinmon. !).('.. a 
( oiiple ol tj'.her itle.i.s. One was the estah 
lishnient of .i Federal agent v for the ad 
\antenierit t)l etlut at ion . and the other, 
linked with it. a national journal to kee[> 
edui aiors informed about useful prat tice 
in this < t)iintrv ami ahroad. Tailing to gen 
erate suffit ienl interest in thes*' \ roposals. 
he resigned his ( a)nnet tit nt sniK'rinien 
tleni V in 1 H'):) lo devote his tiiTie to t arrv- 
ing ont at least one of them. The result was 
the Anirnrari journal aj bUiucatioru a 
peiiodit al that w.is to herome a landmark 
in etlutaiinnal literature. 

I'singhisown futuls, nitimatelv mort 
gaging his prt)perly when other resonrc t\s 
I an out. Mr. Barnard pnhlislietl the 
journal for nearly vears. initially as a 
tpiarterlv. later as often as funds anti 
material hci ame availahle. In all he 
produt t'tl !^l volumes, each averaging 
ahoiii HOO pages and t Dniaiiiing artit ies he 
hiniself wrote j)lus t ontrihutions from 
eminent etiiK ators hoth in the L'nited 
Stales antl Kurope. A ty[)ical volume 
int luded entries et)vering such suhjecls as 
the leaching t)f histoid', gt'ography. natural 
science, antl genmelry: the lyceum con 
t ept . "etlucation t)f the facltji^ pnpula 



lion ' . SI h(M)| disi ipline the edm jtion 
j)hilos()phies ol Iviasnnis, l*estalo//i, .nid 
I loj ace M.inn ; .md ( ih it-nt t tends in edn 
( .iMon in I' n^l and . \ irt inaiiv , Ueli;i inn 
.uid Noiw.iN' N'eai in, ve.u out, Mi 
h.iin.iid l.il)<ired undei hisstdl imposed 
editot i.d .Hnl lin.ini iai huidtMi. 1 le also 
touiul t iiiie toi ( ei t .lin otliei impoi t ant en 
tei pi ises I le wiote hooks on such suhjec ts 
as l'estalo//i and scluiol aichitectuie and 
the kindei i»ai ten iiio\ement. loi ex.iiiiple. 
.mtl sei ved .is chancellor of the I 'iiiversitv 
ol VVisioiisin lioin I8i')8 to 1H()() and 
piesideiit of St. |ohns (a)llege in Annapolis 
lioni l.S()() to 181)7. liMving the latter p(»st 
when .111 old dream finallv came true. That 
dre.iin was the i itMtion of a Ketieral agencv 
assigned to work h)i the iinprovement ot 
education not just in one section ol the 
(ountrv hut in all. 
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he name of this agencv was the 
l'nited States Department of Kdu 
cation, anil it came ahout as a 
t onseipience of legislation introiluced iti 
Ctoiigress hy a former college president who 
would one day heroine President of the 
I'liited States, Representative James A. 
(;arfield of Ohio. Such a hill had in fart 
heen introduced on several previous occa- 
sions, onlv to i)e resoundingly turned 
down. Some had argued that such a 
Federal entity was at odds with Constitu 
tioiial provisions limiting responsihilit v for 
edu( ation to the States, Others had oh- 
jecte'^ to whatt»ver costs might be involved. 
But perhap.s a more pervasive impcfiimenl 
had heen a [lersistent indifference toward 
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cdui .11 ion I (sell Wil h the end ol the ( !ivil 
Wai lu>we\('i . the Natitm seemed tietei 
mined to t.ike .i tui; in its helt .mil set out in 
new diiei tioiis, .111(1 one ol the luMJelit i- 
.tries w.is ( loiim essin.m ( lartield's proposal. 
I l.itidilv p.issiti^ hoth I louses, the Mieasuie 
W.IS signed into law l)v l*iesident .Aniirew 
|ohns(Ui on M.iu h 'J. lHh7. One week later 
1*1 esidtMii )ohnson sent to t he Semite toi 
( onlii m.ition .is the first I'.S. Cloinmis 
sioner ot I-.ducat ion t he name ol lleiirv 
h.ii n.ii d . 

I he Dep.irtnieiit's tunction was to con- 
sist ot "collt'cting su( h statistics .md facts as 
sh.ill s\u)w the I oiidition and progress ol 
edui .ition in the I'niteti States anti Terri- 
tories'^ ( the inventory idea that Mr. 
B.iMiard li.id initiatetl in C'oimectit ut ) anti 
ol ■■(litfusing sut h information respecting 
ihe (Ugani/ation ai^l luanagement of 
SI holds .iiui school systems and methods of 
teaching as shall aid the people of the 
I'tiiteil States in the estahlishmi'nt and 
maintenance of efiii ieiU school systems, 
ami otherwise promote the i ause of i*tiuca- 
lion throughout the country.'* For these 
purposes the new agenc v hati an annual 
hudget of SI 000 and a .staff consisting of 
(ionimissioner Barnard anti three clerks. 
Totlay renamed, its missions greatly 
hroadened. and long since placed in the 
Department of Health, Kdut ation. anti 
Welfare the Office of Ktiucation has an 
annual hudget of some $6 hillion anti its 
2. 800 person staff administers more than 
100 programs offering support to virtually 
everv' level antl aspect of education. 

Mr, Barn aril served as C'ommissioner for 
three years. Ill antl at ocitis with the Con- 
gress, he resigned in 1870 to return to 
nartft)rii to etiit his beloveti journal and 
serve as eminence ^risc to the now vigorous 
school reform movetiient. 

Upon his tieath 30 years later at age 89, 
a colleague ohservetl : 

\o one ca?i ever write about /imvri- 
can or European educational affairs 
jrojn ISn) to ISyy without drawing 
most of his niforrnation and inspira- 
tion from the writifig of Ifcnry 
liar nard !fe had all the instincts of 
(he scientist, the patience of a his- 
torian, the poise of a statvsfnan, and 
the zeal of a reformer. 

Mr. Barnard himself hati summed up his 
life work in a dozen words, "Schools." he 
had said, "should hegooti enough for the 
best antl cheap enough for the poorest." 
Along with Horace Mann, he had made a 
notable contribution to the achievement of 
that goal 

—STORY MOOREHELD 
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' t would bv difficult 
to think of a more 
characteristic- local 
institution in the 
United States a 
greater sourt e of 
coinniunitv 
identification and 
pride than our 
public high schools. So characterisiic .in fact 
that the 19 million young people currently 
attending thc^m doubtless assume that the 
concern of providing secondary education 
at public expense is as firmly fixed in 
American tradition as Hunker Mill and 
^'a!ley Forge. 

Not so. It was many decades after the 
Revolution before public high schools 
hegan to be established, and a5 recently as 
iH7:^ opposition to them was vigorous. It 
>vas in that year that three property owners 
'n the village of Kalama/oo. Michigan, 
challenged the notion of the publicly sup- 
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ported high school in a lawsuit whose out- 
come was to play an important role in the 
^'mergence of the 25.000 or so such schools 
>n existc^nce today. If parents wanted their 
children to pre are for college and learn 
foreign languages, thest* proj)erty nvners 
Held, they should foot the bill themselves 
rather than dip into the public treasury to 
pay for what was essentially a frill anyway. 
As they pointed out. a "common .school" 
( which is to say elementary) education 
had bern good enough to get one of their 
number elected to the L'nited States 
Senate. 

I btMiigh school they were belatedly 
complaining about had been .set up if) 
years earlier on the third floor of a new 
building erected to sene the three-district 
•comnU)n ' school of Kalamazoo. In estab- 
lishing it the townsp<'ople had jumped the 
gun a bit. acting on the as.sumption that a 
law being considered by the State legisla- 
ture would be passed, which in fact it was 




the following year. Under this law a school 
district having more than 200 school-age 
children was authorized to elect a school 
()oard, which in turn was empowered to 
establish grade levels to be covered, em- 
ploy teachers, make rules, and if the 
voters of the district wished establish a 
high school to be .supported by local taxes. 

I here was .some grumbling over the in- 
creased tax burden that resulted, but that 
was as far as protests went until January of 
1873. I hen the three prominent citizens of 
Kalamazoo filed a suit to restrain the 
school board from u.sing tax funds to sup- 
port the high school or pay its principal, 
and to stop the township treasurer from 
collecting that portion of the school tax al^ 
located for these purposes. In establishing 
the school, they argued, the board had 
technically violated the.l8r)9 State law by 
failing to put ihe question to the voters in 
an election. 

Many observers seem to have assumed 
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thai ihis was a "friendly * suit, brought lo 
clarify an ^iguous legal situation, and 
in (lisnilssi. 13 months later Circuit 
Judge Charles Brown remarked that "as 
the real purpose of the suii is to establish 
the legal status of our [Miblic schools, costs 
will be awarded to neither party." It was 
nevertheless to become clear ihat the chief 
( omplainant taking a view against free 
stHdndary education that was by no means 
unommon in the I'niicd States at the 
lime had something considerably morv 
( or considerably less) ihan friendliness in 
mind. 

• hat would be Charles K. .Stuart. 

who was lo give his name to a ( ase 
officially rec orded as Charles E 
St im rt (in (I oth rrs v . Sch nol Ihsi rict .Xo I 
of the I'llldi^e t)l Kalamuzoo atul others. 
The complaining "others were Theodore 
P. Sheldon and Henry Brees. who. like 
Stuart, were holders of substantial 
anKHHUS of property in Kalama/.oo and 
thus substantial taxpayers. The defending 
"others' were the members of the school 
board and the township treasurer. Mr. 
Stuair a rural New Yorker who had 
moved to Michigan soon after being 
admitted to ihe bar of the Km pire State, 
had settled in Kalamazoo in 18!^5. Five 
vears later he was sent to the State 
jcgislature on the Demo( ratic ticket, and 
in 1846 he was elected to Congress. In 18,')'^ 
the Michigan legislature elevated him to 
the United States Senate ( the 
consiitutional method of ( boosing Senators 
until the Seventeenth Amendment was 
ratified in 1913) . He quickly established 
himself as an intimate of the most 
prominent statesmen of the day and was 
chairman of the Democratic convention 
that nominated his friend Stephen A. 
Douglas to run against Lincoln. The next 
Michigan legislature had a Republican 
majfirity and Democrat Stuart was not 
returned. Retired from ihe natir)nal 
political scene, he cf)ntinued to be a local 
figure of prestige and power. 

As such his views on just abf)Ut any sub- 
ject were much sought after, but he seems 
to have made no public references to 
education prior to the filing of his suit . 
There was thus nothing to suggest lo Judge 
Brown ( or to the Michigan Su[)reme C^ourt 
when it reviewed the decision) that any- 
thing other than a legal clarin^ration was 
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involved. In 1880 however six years after 
the issue was theoretically settled Senator 
Stuart told a Kalamazoo school board 
meeting ( called to consider enlarging the 
high school) that he had been brooding on 
the question of public support of high 
schools for the [)ast 15 years, that his views 
had not changed, and that no community 
could "continue to exist" under such a 
burden of taxes as had been levied on the 
citizens of Kalamazoo. He was in favor of 
"giving every child a good school educa- 
tion." he said, but he wanted to "stop right 
there." A common school education is all 
the State has a right to support with tax 
moneys, and thai was all that was needed 
"to make a Congressman or President of 
the United States." { Stuart's own formal 
educatioh had ended with common 
school ; after working on his father's New 
York farm he had been apprenticed to a 
law-yer and "read his law" that way. So had 
Lincoln. ) 

• enator Stuart's viewpoints were 
by no means uncommon at the 
time, and he was not alone in tak- 
ing his case to court. Similar suits were 
filed in a number of other States, with 
similarly unsuccessful results, and in fact 
one such case had been heard in Pennsyl 
vania as early as 1851 . As with Kalamazoo. 
these cases were appealed to the Supreme 
Courts of the States involved, but it was 
Kalamazoo that became the controlling 



landmark perhaps because of the [)re- 
eminence of the jurist who wrote the 
unanimous decision of the Michigan State 
Supreme Court in upholding the Kalama - 
?oo board's right to maintain its public 
high school. 

The reputation of Associate Justice 
Thomas M. Cooley transcended his posi- 
tion on the high court bench of a new Mid- 
western State. His writings in various fields 
of the law had given him international 
prominence. A monumental work on Con- 
stitutiorial Lmu'tatiom had appeared five 
years before Kalamazoo, do.d is still cited 
injudicial decisions at all levels of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. It is therefore possible 
that the opinion under the attribution 
"Cooley, J." carried more weight with Illi- 
nois and Ohio judges than |>erhaps equally 
well reasoned opinions bearing the names 
of less celebrated jurists in Pennsylvania or 
New Jersey. 

The Kalamazoo complainants were 
arguing, Justice Cooley wrote. '*that there 
is no authority in this State to make the 
high schools free by taxation levied on the 
people at large. The argument is that 
while there may be no constitutional pro- 
vision expressly prohibiting such taxation, 
[ we are asked] to regard the instruction in 
the classics and in living modern language 
in these schools as in the nature not of 
practical and therefore necessary instruc- 
tion for the benefit of the people at large, 
but rather as accomplishnients of the few. 
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able to pav for ihrin, .nid to he p.ii^,? for i^y 
ilu>'; who seek ihcin. ami noi l>v .i^rin-i al 
lax.'" ' ' . 

just ice (:o'>Ify.s..i(l hr had to '(oiifr.ss to 
Hitlr sui|)ris<- ' at ihr proposal of siu h a 
doctrine, as •'a^^ainst the ri^dit of the State 
in f urnish a hheral ediK aiion to the youth 

the .State in sc hools h^ou^dlt within 
reach of all classes. " Education, •'not 
Hierelv in the rudinient.s. hut in an en 
l.irgrd sense ' was. he lhou^d1t . an 
important practi( al advantage lo he 
supplietl to all. not niereiv to •those whose 
.u runudated wealth <-nahle(i theni to pav 
tor it." ' ' 

The analysis that followed i ar<dully re 
\ iewcd ihe le^^al pre( edents for tfiis posi- 
lion. heginning with the Northwest Ordin- 
ance (d 17S7. which ie(juired that ' s( hools 
and the nieaiis of edu( aiion shall forever 
hcencoura^ed ' Justice Cooley drew parti- 
I ular attention to the principle inv()lv<-(| in 
an 1S27 Michi.^an law i ailing for "the es- 
lahlishnient of ( oninion schools " after the 
f.ishion of "laws which from a verv early I 
period had heen in existeni <• in M.issac hu- 
sells. . ■ The (oniplainanis. he ..aid. had 
no grounds for as.seriing that " (OHinion 
schools" t tndd otter only elementary in- 
siru( tion and ia( ked authority to support a 
"J-igher grade of learning." Summing up. 
Justice Cooley held that the record •"clearly 
and conclusively" demonstrated tfiat it had 
heen a general St ate policv since 1 SI 7 to 
hring within reac h of all diildren. free 
educ ation inc luding the elements of c la.ssi - 
c.d education. ' 

ft.'r 1871, courts of other States 
confr(;nting c hallenges to public * 
high schools invariablv turned to 
Knlnmaziur It is in( identally worth noting \ 
that hi the 1 .^> vears h)llowmg the C.'oolev j 
decision, t he numl>er of higii schools in 
Michigan in( reased from 107 '.o 278. with 
a similar growth in the States nrarbv. 

In time. Stuart v. Kahntiazoo ( ame to 
affect more than high schools, heartening 
and reinforc ing proponc-nts of sue h other 
unorthodox variations on public education 
.IS kindergai tens, voc ational training. 
( (Mumunity colleges, technical institutes, 
and spec ial educ aiion for the handic apped 
and the gifted. I hese eHorts to make- 
learning more widcdy available ( C:ooley on 
Kdlnnuizoa may be understood to have 
^aid) are. like high schools. indisjK-nsahlc 
parts of a system «)f educ ation envisioned 
f>v the Founding Fathers and entrenched 
in CMC h of the .•)() State constitutions. 
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edge. skills, and 
education. 

llie first of thcst 



ince Colonial days, 
three evolving: 
forces in American 
life have been in 
fluenced, shaped, 
^nd in some in- 
stances determined 
by that process of 
traasmitting knowl- 
valurs known as 

has been political. 



expressed primarily in the creation and 
preservation of new forms of governance. 

The second has been economic, 
reflected in the Nation's steady growth and 
its transformation from a primarily 
agrarian to a predominantly industrial- 
technological economy. 

The third force has been social, initially 
the blending of disparate elements into a 
more unified whole and more recently a 
striving to provide equal opportunities for 
all. 

Woven throughout these three forces, an 
integral part of each, has been an idealistic 
and inspirational human quality 
epitomized by a passion for change, 
improvement, reform, and renewal. 

The indispensable condition, the sine 
qua non of the American experience, has 
been the first of these forces -the political. 
Although important economic factors also 
were involved, it was basically certain deep 
philosophical and pragmatic differences 
between England and the American 
Colonies over the form and function of 
government that led to the upheaval of the 
American Revolution and the subsequent 
creation of an entirely new and unusually 
dynamic political structure. Similarly, 
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from the beginning of American histcry, 
TOvemment has been the central force in 
developing an educational system, and 
education and politics, have been 
inextricably linked. In the Middle and 
Southern Colonie.s, the establishment of 
education came about when the governing 
bodies gave pennission to various religious 
groups to establish schools or granted 
educational charters to businessmen or 
landowners. In the New England Colonies, 
the governing bodies used the authority 
they had received from the crown and 
parliament themselves to establish, 
support, and administer schools and 
colleges. Thus colonists setting out to 
found a new town in Massachusetts were 
required to reserve one building lot for the 
support of education. 

It is interesting to note that the 
legislature of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony chartered the first college in 
Colonial America in 1 636 ( Harvard) . that 
three years later the first public school 
supported by direct taxation was 
established, and that three years after that 
the first locally elected school board was 
formed. Thus, more than 100 years before 
the American Revolution, were created the 
basic models for the governance of 
American education. Two principles had 
emerged: educational institutions derive 
their authority to operate from 
government sanction, and local schools 
should have some degree of local control. 
The broad application of those principles, 
however, was to come about only with the 
gradual evolution of the Nation itself. 

While the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776 provided a stirring intellectual 
rationale for what was yet to be, it was the 
Constitutional Convention 11 years later 
that produced the cornerstone upon which 
a nation could be built. When the 
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Founding Fathers met in Philadelphia 
during that hot summer of 1787 to design a 
new form of government, schools and 
colleges were but two of many educational 
institutions. The family, the farm, the 
shop, and the churches were of equal if not 
greater importance. 

Few conceived that the aim of formal 
education should be to give all children an 
opportunity to develop to their full 
potential. Common schools for youngsters 
of differing religions and backgrounds 
were rare, and the children of the poor 
usually received no schooling at all. When 
the Constitution went into effect in 1789. 
American education served for the most 
part to maintain the kind of class 
distinctions characteristic of Europe at 
that time. Formal educational endeavors 
were not considered of sufficient national 
bearing to warrant inclusion among the 
basic laws establishing the new Federal 
republic. Instead, education was one of the 
responsibilities reserved, under the Bill of 
Rights, to the individual former Colonies 
that collectively had become the United 
States of America. Events were in fact to 
render education the single most 
important prerogative of the Colonial 
legislatures that evolved into the governing 
bodies of the quasi -independent States of 
the new Federal union. 

Very soon after ratification of the 
Constitution it became apparent that the 
new form of government required a new 
view of education. A government of the 
people, deriving its powers from the 
consent of the governed, required an 
tfducated populace. President George 
Washington recognized this proposition in 
his Farewell Address. "It is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened." he 
said on that occasion, and he went on to 
urge the people to promote "institutions 
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tor the ;:cn<Tal diffuMon of kiU)wl,-,igf ■ 
Similarlv. Thomas I,-(f,-t^<.n. the author of 
ihf Doclaraiion of Iniiofx-iuifiu c. said that 
••••ny nation ,hat ,.X(H-cts lo b<- ignorant 
>'tHl (roe. .fxpeits what never was an'l 
"oor will he-: a,„i James Madison, a 
prmie niover .t) the <leveiof)nient of the 
C-ottstituiion dtt.i the Bili of Rights 
(lolare.l that •knowietige will fore,er 
Sr.ven. igttoratue; and a ,x-<,ple who .r.can 
t<> he their own Kcv-ernors must arm 
themselves with the power which 
Rtiowleilge give.s." 

In anv case, un.ler the newlv develoLX-d 
^.•deral svstem of -shared power • 
>fspon.s,hilitv for provuiing the means bv 
which the people could arm themselves for 
popular government was retained hv the 
several .States. The .States therebv found 
them.selves held accountable for the success 
<>r failure of popular government itself 
both wuhin their own borders and 
throughout the voung republic. Their 
deliberate but succe.ssful response to this 
cha lenge was to become the signal feature 
of .American federalism. 

Bv KSliT vears after the founding of 
the new Rrpubli. all of the original 13 
-States and all but two of the 1 1 that had 
since joined the union had made some 
provLsion for pul)lic or ()opular education, 
either through their State con.stitutions or 
by legLslation I he Indiana constitution of 
181b. tor example, stated: "Knowledge 
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learning generallv diffii.sed thmui-h a 
'■"■'Mnunitv being e.ssential lo the 
|"<-s<Tvai.on of a free governinenc ' ' i, 
^^hall be the dutv of the general a.s.se,n' 
" V- ■ lo provide l,v law h,r a sv.siem' of 
t-ducaimn, ascending in regular gradation 
trom township schools to a State universiiy 
wherem tuition shall be gratis, and equal v 
0['<'n to all." ' 

Thus was develo,x-d during the early 
and middle vears of the 19th century the 
■structure and substance of a completely 
■K-w kind of school .system, created and 
sustained bv State governments. CJiven the 
latter circumstance, it was natural that the 
■m[H-tus. both philosophical and practical 
should come not from professional 
educatorr; but from [H-rsons active in the 
poln.c al arena. It was the politicians who 
too., (he lead in institutionalizing the 
educational component e;>sential to the 
success of the new Constitution. The 
philosophical foundations had been 
provided earlier by such national 
statesmen as Thomas Jefferson. James 
Madison, and Benjamin Franklin. The 
practical process of implementation was 
led by State legislator;, notably Henry 
Barnard of Connecticut and Horace Mann 
ot Massachusetts. 

Jefferson and Madison, although 
agreeing on the need for .some kind of basic 
education for all. were from a classical 
tradition that considered Latin and Greek 
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as ihc'roriier.sioncs of WcMern civilization, 
h was Franklin who provided the 
moiP.tUin)t; principles lor »i nu)re utilitarian 
•appVo*ich. In his Tropusals Relating to 
the Kdui alion ol Youth ui Pennsvivania . " 
he rc/oniiDcndcil ihree innovations: First. 
eniph»isis «>n F.n^lish ami modern 
lan^Uayc.s. second. fmpliasis on 
maihemaiiis and scienic; ami third. 
en)()hasis on cxperimem a t ion and 
practital ap[)lication. { "Wliilf '.h.ev arc 
reading natural history." Franklin wrote, 
"might not a liiile gardening, grafting, 
inoculating, etc l)e taught and practiced: 
*md now and then t xi ursions made to the 
nfighl)i)ring plantaiion.s of the best 
fanners, iheir methoils observed and 
leasoncil upon for the inforiDation of 
vouth;"" ) 

\Vliaie\ei ihcir differenc es <d approach. 
howe\er |effers(Mi. Madisr)n. ^md Franklin 
were agrt-ed on the t ritit al mi[)orianc e of 
an edui ated ptfpulace .And so. spurred by 
ihe [)nn< ip!es cnunt iat<'d bv sui h revered 
Itadeis a> tfiesc. {h<- .Siait- Icgislaru res 
set oui i<» tultill theii education 
K-sponsibilii ies. l b<' \'irginia I ."gislature. 
h)t fxample, tlnailv enacted in 17!H> a bill 
"tor the Mor<- (ic'iicMcd Diflusion of 
Knowl<-dgf" ihat jt-tfcrson had introduced 
in 177'* ahliou^h ,iniendn]<-nts giving 
gr<-at pnwt i lo local loninumities served to 
hlotk etiectivf implementation until the 
passag<' <d new legislation ill 1H*J9. In 1S12. 
tin- New York I .<'gislatur<' c reated the ilrsi 
statewide public st hool organization in the 
voung Nation. providing a State 
Department of Public Instruction headed 
bv .1 Siatf .SujH-rintendeni of .Schools. In 
the ls:sns and JOs. two New F.ngland 
legishuors Henrv Barn»ird and Horace 
Mann jil.ived promint ui it»Ics ;r. « 
sweeping refonn movement that was to 
spread. State bv State, ac ross the Nation. 
Out td that movement came a concept oi 
educ ation that was not onlv to ser\'e the 
overall needs ot the soc ietv but to respond 
to such special circumstances as the oiiM't 
of massi\e w,i\es of immigrants and a shift 
from an agrarian to an industrial 
economv. 

In l.s:^. Mam^ gave u[) the piesideiu y of 
the Massac huselis Senate to become the 
first sec retarv of a new .State board of 
educ alion .As a 2b vear <d(l mendx r of the 
Con nef t ic ut .Assembly, Barnard 
introduced Ar. .Act for the Better 
SujKTvision of (icnnmon Schools," and 
upon its passage ii^ \H[hH he followed 
Nlann s example and became the State's 
first CamimissioncT of Fducation. These 
two pol i t i c i a ns t u rned ed uc a t o rs 
|K*rsonified the drive toward a unicjuely 
American form of education the 
c harac ter, financ ing, and control of which 
was to prove as revolutionary in its way as 
the C^onstitution it was creaiecl to [)res<*r\e, 
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To support that Constitution by 
ensuring an educated electorate, the State 
lej^slatures were confronted by issues that 
remain familiar today: religion, finance, 
and governance. The adroit though 
usu;illv slow and sometimes painful 
manner in which these issues were resolved 
during the first half of the 19th century 
largicly determined education s role in the 
Republic's subsecjuent development. 

.Altbcuigh silent as regards education the 
Federal Ca)nstitution did provide guidance 
cm the religion issue. One of many 
experimental elements in that 
experimental document linked freedom of 
religion to the principle of si'paration of 
i hurc h and stale. Neither the Federal, nor 
St ate goverimu-nts could interfere in 
religious affairs or provide public funds to 
support churches or ch ur ch ■ rel a ted 
activities. Proponents of a universal system 
of public elementary schools took this 
thesis a step further by arguing that non- 
sectarianism would promote a greater 
sens<» of nat ional unity, an important 
consideration in education for citizenship 
in a republic. While disputes over various 
forms of public aid to church related 
educ ation and over the role of religion in 
the school program and curriculum 
continue* today, the original principle 
remains : Schools controlled by churches 
may not be supported by public funds, 
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This proposition has not been taken as 
relieving the schools of all responsibility for 
imparting to their pupils some sense of 
ethics and morality. Rather, such 
instruction has increasingly become more 
generalized, oriented toward standards 
and aspirations of the society as a whole 
rather than to the tenets of a particular 
sect . 

If schools were to be nonscctarian, how 
were they to be supported? Obviously, 
schools created by religious groups and 
financially dependent upon donations and 
the payment of tuition as most were in 
Colonial America and during the early 
years of the Republic w.^re inherently 
exclusive and specifically unfair to the 
children of the jx)or. One step toward 
ameliorating this situation was the 
development of "free .schools" where the 
children of what we now term low-income 
parents were supported by public funds 
and all others paid tuition. Advocates of 
equality argued that such an arrangement 
continued and in fact fostered class 
distinctions, and that these distinctions 
could be reduced only by financing the 
education of all children, egardless of 
parental means, through public funds 
raised through public taxation. Free 
public education limited to the children of 
poverty, they insisted, was simply an elitist 
extension of charity and in any event a 




divisive force in what was supposed to be a 
free and equitable society. If Jefferson and 
Franklin and Madison had been correct in 
holding education to be essential in 
maintaining the Republic, they reasoned, 
schooling should be free to all and 
supported through public taxation. Even 
those taxpayers who had no children in the 
schools would benefit from the existence of 
an educated electorate. Some of the 
wannest and in any case most decisive 
advocates of these principles were to be 
found among the elected officials of the 
States, and by one State legislature after 
another the concept of free public 
education was spelled out in the State 
constitutions. 

As for how the necessary money was to 
be raised, the early public schools were 
variously supported by liquor and 
amusement taxes, land grants, special 
taxes on parents of students, lotteries, 
and stemming from a Massachusetts law 
of 1647 what became the characteristic 
method of support, the property tax. The 
latter was particularly pushed by school 
districts established in some of the bigger 
cities under State legislation enacted even 
before the States themselves began to 
support education. Moreover, when the 
States did begin to share the cost, locaJ 
property taxes continued to be the chief 
source of school funds, as indeed they are 
today, amidst much controversy. Among 
the major elements of this controversy are 
first, the feeling that local tax rates have 
been pushed just about to the limit, and 
second, that wide variances in the wealth 
of local jurisdictions seriously undermine 
the principle of equal education 
opportunity. The school finance i.ssue is. in 
short, thorny and complex, and as with so 
many other basic questions in education, 
political decision making would appear to 
be central to its resolution. 



In any case, the pattern having been set 
that the schools would be nonsectarian and 
publicly supported, the que.stion remained 
of how they were to be governed. 
Obviously, if public education were left 
entirely to the pleasures of local 
communities, its scope and quality would 
vary enormously, as in fact was the case in 
the early years. Thus there evolved the 
concept of loval control under State 
mandate, with the States, through their 
constitutions and by legislation, 
establishing minimum standards and 
requirements for public schooling. State 
school superintendents and State boards of 
education, elected by the people or 
appointed by the governor, were held 
responsible for monitoring those standards 
and requirements. Meanwhile, the day. to- 
day operation and management of local 
schools was left to locally appointed 
teachers, locally selected superintendents, 
and locally elected school boards. Usually 
the latter were made independent of other 
local officials or agencies - kept immune, 
as agents of the State, from the routine of 
local politics. 

This uniquely American method of 
shared power in local -State school 
governance made it possible for American 
education to be responsive both to specific 
local needs and. through the broad State 
mandate, to the greater needs of the larger 
society. To make sure those needs were 
met. the States ultimately enacted laws 
requiring all communities to establish and 
maintain public schools. And then, led by 
Massachusetts in 1852, they enacted 
compulsory school attendance laws. And 
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so by the middle of the 19th century the 
States had by and large fulfilled the need 
to provide enough education for enough 
people to be reasonably certain that there 
existed a reasonably well-educated 
electorate - though to be sure, members of 
racial minorities, females, and the 
handicapped continued to receive short 
shri ft. 
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Young textile workers in Philadelphia in 1890 enlisted in a strike for free schooling, 
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Throughout ihe primary moiivanng 
forcr and rationale for education had hcvn 
education for citizenship. As Horace Mann 
wrote on his tenth annual report as 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Kd'ication "Since the achievement of 
American indejx-ndence. the universal and 
ever re p<* a ted argument in favor of free 
schools has been that the general 
intelligence which thev are capable of 
diffusing, and which can be imparted by 
no other human instrumentality. is 
indispensable to the continuance of a 
republican government 

Then in the middle of the HUh centurv. 
certain social and economic fi)rces came to 
the fore to compt*l the educational system 
to expand its base and broaden its 
horizons, first in secondary schools and 
later in the colleges and universities. One 
of the most dramatic of these forces was an 
industrial revolution that shifted the 
American economy from an agricultural to 
an industrial base anti tiisplaved an almost 
insatiable appetite for the Nations 
human, physical, and fmancial resources. 
Of the three, the human proved the most 
essential A small. experimental 
democracy with a limited population 
composed primarily of farmers and traders 
had needed to provide the majority of its 
citizens with only enough education to 
enable them to read the Scriptures. Now 
the demand was for trained people readv 
to run the factories, build the railroads. 





Svparation of church and state was a thrrrw of rartonnist Thomas Nast in the IH70s 



staff t he businesses, start up the new 
industries, and handle the financial affairs 
of an expanding and increasingly complex 
economy. Meanwhile the Nation itself was 
expanding, both in geographic size and in 
population . Schooling no longer was 
simply a democratic ideal but a practical 
necessity. 

And so. during the latter half of the 1 9 h 
century, public education increasing!; 
included the availability of free, public 
high schools in addition to the "common" 
schools mandated earlier by State law. In 
the 18 70s a number of court cases, 
particularly the Kalamazoo decision of the 
Michigan Supreme Court, established the 
principle that the use of tax funds for 
educational purposes need not be limited 
to the elementary level. Thus the concept 
of secondary and postsecondary education 
as a tuition-paying proposition necessarily 
reserved to only a few gave way to the goal 
of providing and even requiring as much 
education as possible for all. State after 
State adopted compulsory school 
attendance laws covering youngsters to at 
least age 14 or 16. 

The enrollment statistics tell the stor\' of 
what happened thereafter. In 1900. some 
70 percent of all children aged six to 13 
were In elementary schools, while about 
ten percent of those 14 17 years of age were 
attending .secondary s< hools. By 1 930 . 
nearly 8f) percent of elementary school age 
children were enrolled. an:i the figure for 
high school age youngsters had climbed to 
50 percent. T he current figures are almost 
100 percent of all children aged six 13 and 



more than 90 jx'rcent of thos<' aged 14 17. 
F.ven more remarkable has been the 
growth of enrollment rales in 
pi)Stsecondir y education. In 1900. less 
than *lve fxTcent of all youth aged 18-21 
were attending colleges or universities. By 
1930. this proportion had growTi to 20 
jH*rcent. Today it exceeds 50 fxrcent. 

I bis record contribution to the Nation's 
welfare is no better illustrated than by its 
econoniic impact, both on the individual 
and in the aggregate. Most easily measured 
is the fmancial benefit of education to the 
individual. As analyses by the U.S. Census 
Bureau show, the more education people 
have the higher their lifetime earnings are 
likely to be. For example, the lifetime 
worth of a 22 year old male shows the 
following average variance according to 
different educational backgrounds . Less 
than eight years of schooling $159,000: 
elementary school graduate $192,000: 
one to three years of high school 
S216.000; high school graduate 
$264,000; one to three years of college 
S30I.000; college graduate $388,000: 
five years or more of college $443,000. 
Obviously, one of education's primary 
contributions has been to provide a greater 
number of individuals with greater 
personal income and employment security. 

Nor is such private return the only 
justification for public support of 
education endeavors that now directly 
involve nearly 30 percent of the population 
and consume more than $100 billion 
annually almost eight pxi'rcent of the 
Gross National Product. As the individual 
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hnicfiis. So (iocs t hf Niuion ;is a whole. 
Higher personal inconrK^s provide a direct 
benefit to local. Slate, and Federal 
governments in the form of larger tax 
returns. Communities in which the nierlian 
income is high enjoy higher average* per 
capita retail salrs. .And. harking hack to 
(hat earlv American ideal. statistics 
indicate that \Uv more edut ation a fx-rsoi) 
has. the greater that person's interest in 
political affairs. The [K'rcent of tho.se 
casting ballots in Presidt'ni iai elections, for 
example, increases in direct proportion to 
the level of education attained. 

Beyond t}ies<' niaiters,. a numfK-r ol 
economists in recent years have oni lu.led 
that ediK ation is .i far more vital f.K tor in 
stimulating e(()n(»mi( growth than 
previouslv had been recognized 



I raditionaily it had been held that while 
edui ation produces and reproduces a body 
of skilled manpower, it had little to do with 
increased [Productivity a.s such. Physical 
( apit al ,md natural resoLirces the.se. it 
was m.iintained. are the keys to economic 
drvelopmeru Kconomists today respond 
th.H su( h .i position ignf)res the for(-e of 
human ( apital that education not only 
provides trained workers but carries with it 
the potential for ( reating and developing 
new goods. ru»w i(»( hnologies. new services. 
No other kind of capital, they say. 
(ombines ail tbe.s<' features. Thus a 
number of e( onomists now believe that the 
growth in real per capita inc(;me in tb(» 
I niied St.ites siinc WVM) has }»een due far 
moH' to advatncN in knowledge* and 
f'du(ation^ than to [)rivaie (apital 



mvesiments. Moreover. tbei» projection.s 
for the future indic;:te thai this elTert will 
he even more powerful in the future. 

In any case, it is m'H -ex idem that nations 
with high education attainment levels tend 
to have bigl)er |K'r (apita incomes. 
irgard!es.s of (he level of their natural 
resources, than nations with iiigh levels c>f 
natural resources and low education 
ati ainment levels. Switzerland and 
Denmark, with few natural resources, are 
cases in point. So are Colombia and Brazil, 
which have high levels of natinal resources 
but low educ.nion attainmeru levels and 
low per capit.i incoriies. The Tniieci States, 
with high levels of both rratural resources 
and education attainment, has the highest 
}X-r (apita income in the world. The 
American labor force po.sse.^ises niore 
educational .apital }M'r |K-rson than that of 
any other country, ami the result is to be 
seei) in tie Nation's e x t r aor<lin a ry 
economic development . 

But the Nation's schools and colleges 
have been expected to make further 
contributions to provide more than 
education for citizenship and education for 
economic growth. lYom the beginning 
they have al.so been called u[) to fulfill a 
variety of social as well as political ami 
i»conorTiic fu rut ions. It was the schools, 
more than any other institution in 
American society, that provided the 
cohc»sion neces^sary for the creation of a 
sen.se (jf national unit). It wa.s the scfiools 
that bore the priiTie responsibility for 
"Americanizing ' the millions upon 
millions of immigrants that pouretl inttj 
the Nation froiT^ the iTiiddle of the MJth 
century through the .second decade of the 
20th. And it has !)een the schools and 
colleges of the country that have f)een in 
the forefront of more contemporary efforts 
to provide equal opf)ortunities for {hose 
who once had l)een systematically 
excluded women. l)lacks and other 
minoritic»s. the mentally or physically 
handicapped. 

Americans have deliberately used their 
S( hools and colleges as agents of social 
change. They have asked more of their 
education instit utioMS than any people in 
history. In so doing they have exhif)ited 
what has been termed a "consistent, often 
intense, and soriietimes touching faith in 
the effit acy of popular education." 
I'aradoxit ally. edu( ation is considered so 
essential a part ol the national experience 
that it fretjuently leads ilie list of 
s(af)egoats when the Nation suffers a 
reversal. When the Soviet I'nion was the 
first to orbit a man made satellite, it was 
.American education that was held to hav(» 
failed. *i he more furious tlie del)ate over 
desegregation, tlie more visibly the schools 
have o((U[)ied the center of tlie storm. 
Criticism of education is something of a 
national sport. 
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MUcU IX. Sec. 2 of the 1816 Ind.ana ConsUtuUon put the Hoosur State arnon, the fir. t,. pro.uie a .yste,n of free e,uca,ron. 



Some of this criticism is justified, though 
it should he noted that there has always 
been a gap between expectation and 
performance. In any case, it is apparent 
that elaborate administrative bureaucra- 
cies, deemed essential to the management 
of mass education enterprises, frequently 
have proven to be barriers to social and 
economic mobility. More crucially, 
significant numbers of young people are 
not benefiting appropriately from their 
school experience, for reasons unrelated to 
native intelligence. According to the 
National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, the acbievement of young 
Americans who are poor or black, who live 
in the inner city or in rural communities or 
in the Southeast, lags behind national 
levels in a number of subjects. 

And yet. as historian Henry Steele 
Commager has noted, "No other people 
ever demanded so much of educa- 
tion. . . .None othor was ever served so well 
by its schools and educators.'* 

There is a story that when an aging 
Benjamin Franklin was leaving one of the 
final sessions o! the Consiilulional 
Convention, a woman asked what kind of 
government the fledgling nation was to 
have. Franklin replied, "A republic, 
madam. If you can keep it. ' Thanks in no 
small part to the role of education, we've 
kept it. CD 
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Classes were small in Colonial times ~ in families that could afford to hire a tutor. 
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Horace Mann's Client 

^'^f^tji^^^ _______ 



ur national pan 
thcon is peopled hv 
a few visionaries 
and many men and 
women of action, 
but it is the rare 
ijccupant who has 
been both a dream- 
r and a doer 



, ^ • »iiiu d (loer. 

Alc.K with Thomas J,-ffrr.s6n, Ik-njannn 
franklin, and a few others. Horace Mann 
Dolongs to this ino.st cxdu.sivc group Hi.s 
was the vision of a democrat v created and 
< <)n,stantly regenernt^-d by an educated 
populace, and more than anv other per- 
sot., he worked to make this possible hv 
laying the foundations of the .American 
public school svstem. 

To be sure, he had both predecessors 
and contemporaries in the new Republic 
who abored to bring learning to greater 
"umbers of children. Mann, however 
went far beyond them, his achievements 
outshining anything they had accom- 
pl.shed and casting a ray of light across the 
decades, even into our own times. Where 
others had hoped, planned, and even 
made modest beginnings, Mann brought 
dream and action together in a way that 
.•ventually enabled the children of an en- 
tire nation to go to school. 

With the onset of the American Revolu- 
con Bicentenmal, it is fitting to reconsider 
two elements of his work which remain 
particularly current today. One was his 
unflinching commitment to the ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity. The 
other was hi.s b-lief in the power of the 
public school to nurture and .shape a sound 
sense of personal and public virtue in sue- 
c( "ding generations of American citizens 

3orn m 1796. the son of a Massachusetts 
yeoman farmer, the young Horace Mann 
gained what he could from the sparse for- 
mal training available to him in a nearby 
primitive schoolhou.se. To this he added 
the wealth of less formal lcs.sons to be 
learned by growing up in a New England 
town and on a family homestead first 
farmed by his grandfather in 1709. Moti- 
vated and intelligent, he graduated from 
Brown University and Judge Tapping 
Rec^^.s• Litchfield Law School before em- 
barking on a successful legal and political 
career. Upon his election to the Massachu- 



H is General Court, he worked tirelessly to 
advance a variety of humanitarian causes 
"u luding psychiatric treatment for the 
■"sane, the abolition of imprisonment for 
debtors, better prison conditions, and 
X'mperance laws to help curb what seemed 
to be a title of alcoholism in the Common- 
wealth. Conceived with the highest of 
hopes and the best intentions, each of these- 
f'fforts provided little in lasting social re- 
form. Approaching the age of -10, Mann 
reluctantly acknowledged the limitations 
of these efforts and concluded that adult 
human attitudes and behaviors were stub- 
bornly intransigent to change. The tragic 
cUath of his young wife further compound- 
ed his sense of futility. A grief-stricken 
w.dow.,,,„ 1837. he turned his back on a 
highly successful political career ( he had 
become president of the State Senate and 
scemet^ headed for the governorship) and 
embarked on an educational crusade for 
children. Thus Mann set a pattern for 
other educational reformers. As citizen 
politician, and lawyer he came to his great 
work from outside ,he rank, of educators 
generally cognizant of the relation between 
the greater social needs of the Nation and 
the tasks of its classroom. Believing he 
cou d mount a reform that would effec- 
tively t^nd the need for further reforms he 
set aside his law books and recorded in his 
private journal at the time. "Let the next 
generation, then, be my client." 

eginningwithjefferson s historic 
declaration that "all men are created 
equal," Mann translated this credo 
■nto a powerful kind of egalitarian social 
action. Through the spoken and written 
word ( sometimes he penned as many as 30 
letters a day, all handwritten with a quill) 
he managed to convince legislators, town 
officials, taxpayers, and parents - men 
and women in every social , economic, reli- 
g.ous, and ethnic group that a free and 
comprehensive education was the birth- 
right of every American child. For us who 
now hold this proposition as a self-evident 
truth. It IS difficult to comprehend the 
magnitudeofsuch a revolutionary concept 
m his own day. For centuries, those an- 
cient, medieval, and renaissance men and 
women who had thought about education 
held the circumscribed view of schooling as 
a privilege largely belonging to the well 




born. Even in Colonial New England 
where towns were required to support' a 
schoolmaster, the youth were not reouired 
to attend the school . Instead, parents 
merely were held responsible to see that 
their children were given a rudimentary 
literary and religious training by whatever 
means they chose. As a result, the extent 
and character of young people's education 
essentially depended upon the advantages 
their parents were able and .saw fit ,o pr„. 
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By comparison, Mann's conception was 
more radical and comprehensive. He envi- 
sioned a system of education in which the 
door of the American schoolhousc would 
be wide open and freely accessible to all, 
regardless of their creed, economic condi- 
tion, or ethnic origin. In his words, such a 
system would countenance: 

" . no distinction of rich and poor, 
of bond and free, or between those, 
who, in the imperfect light of this 



world, are seeking, through different 
avenues, to reach the gate of heaven. 
Without money and without price, it 
throws open its doors, and spreads 
the table of its bounty, for all the 
children of the State. " 



Until thi-rt- wa.s truly an equality of edu- 
cational opportunity here in the United 
States Mann believed that the promise ot 
political equality implicit in the American 
Revolution would remain unfulfilled. It it 



were to be achieved, it would come not by 
.storming a counterpart to the Bastille or 
some other symbol of oppression, but by 
helping millions of children move through 
the portals <>f the schoolhouse. 

any "f his contemporaries, how 
ever, still held that middle das.s 
parents could and .should pay for 
the education of their c.wn children and 
that if free public .schooling was to be of- 
fered at all. it should only be provided for 
the children of the poor. Holding this dis- 
tinction to be discriminatory, Mann pro- 
posed a new public responsibility for pro- 
viding schools in which all children, rich 
and l)Oor. native born and immigrant, 
shared a common educational experienre, 
For him. both the individual and the pub 
lie interest could be served only when three 
Clements were forged together in the crea- 
tion of a new iastitution : Although there 
was little enthusiasm for the idea at the 
time. Mann believed that ^mhWc support 
for education should be joined to public 
controlof n. And in addition to public 
control and .sup,x,rt, he believed in public 
or compulsory attendance. Only by bring- 
ing these three together could the people 
fashion institutions accountable to the 
common interest which would provide an 
equality of opportunity. As if he were an- 
ticipating and paraphrasing Lincoln, 
Mann advocated and worked to achieve a 
system of education which was of, by, and 
for the American people. 

Less revolutionary but no le.ss powerful 
was Mann's belief in what these schools 
should accomplish. Obviously he exjx-cted 
them to provide all children with a fund ot 
knowledge and a sufficiency of literary and 
mathematical skills. Foreseeing that chil- 
dren might grow up technically literate 
while remaining uneducated in any deeper 
sense however, he also .saw a role for the 
schools in developing young people's moral 
character, rather than leaving this process 
to the vagaries of lessons learned at home 
and in the street. With the emergence of 
lacksonian democracy, countless "ordi- 
nary" citizens now had access to positioas 
previously monopolized by the rich and 
well-born. As a result, never before had 
there been such an imperative for training 
in citizenship and religious values. Mann 
also saw the neccs.sity, however, of 
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th - schools assume a more ecum.-nicai 

hose indude<l ,he K-n Command- 

""'h'- Mount, and the vinue of 
:;f"»^7' ^'''-ver. he believed ha. 
hehan<lsofsMllful,eacher.s.no,„n,. 
^"uli.h,vsepn.cvp,,he,augh,„K 
--'Mh.u< h,idren could understand ri.h, 
•"">-,ng. ln.t that the children w, uUl in 
.urn,ranslate,hem,n,ohah,tsofac o„ 
-h.ch were motivated bv a sense of 
s<ev.a,,,,h,p, honesty, self reliance and a 

•VsDav.d R"«manlaterdescribedthe 
.'rad?,rT 

<rad,„on bound future, thev were lobe- 

Sdr'"^ ''^'7'''''-'-" 

KUuUd by a moral jr^ro,,,, j 
by .he.r teacher,. If some m,gh, ob,ect hat 
<h.- end result sounded too much I ke ' 
-Kldle.cUssPro,esta,„ism.itw.a hVhest 
h.- ..me had <o offer and was in anv case 
..<lm.rable in m.en.ion It was open-ended 
embracedhumanfreedomandcr^ t . " 

.^Ti';;""'^"''^''^^-"-"^^"'''^^ 

tanUv'w" "If '''' "^°-'-nt.Mannreluc. 
tantly vvould concede that until recently 

h-story had not been kind to democra ies 
From theGcldenAgeofr.re.,eon.at 

he newly 1 berated masses eventually re- 
jected the demanding responsibilities of 
representafve government and took refuge 
.ndemogogues and the totalitarian .e. 
cunty they offered. Mann, howeverdid 
not accept this apparent weakness as either 

•nev.table or mortal. Drawing upon the 
.cach.ngs of faculty psycho4a'nd 
phrenology, both proto-behavioral 
;,''"7",°'"*^''d^y he rea.sonedthatanin- 
<<'v.dual sevd propen.sities would wither if 
no rem orced by society, while th. more 
posntve faculties of the mind could be nur- 
turcd through education. Not that the 
process would be easy or automatic. With- 
out positue moral instruction in the 
schools, patriotism could degene, ,t„ 
self servmg politics, religionlnto 
dcstruct.vesectarianism.andth, 
crat.c commonwealth into a rigi< 



cietyi^ofhaves and have nots. With a re- 
markable prophetic sense he wrote. 

Y the spontaneous productions of 

""Kht he honest m prariic,- . But as 
the population increases, and 
'■specially as artificial ^.ants 
'nultiply temptations increase and 
'!l^J^ards and securities must m- 

and' end ''""°"^^>' - become a viable 
and endunng way of life (a prospect 
doubted by the perceptive F^;nc^obser^■er 
oftheAmencan scene, Alexis de Tocque 




V.IU-) then It was the task of the school 
teacher, supported by an enlightened 
Pubhc, to train children to be equal to 
the.r new rights and responsibilities. 

Here, w.thm a single institution, two 
historic .deas would come together. Where 
prevous generations had been condemned 
° degrees of illiteracy, vice, and poverty 

coum'"! '° ''-'h. now all 

could look , oward the day when every 
chdd could become literate, productive 
and self- respecting. They would at the 
fuuVtr'rT '°^"P-gh. and respect- 
so i°b H r"'''"'"''*^'he major 
rom ,h" °f "taking them so shifted 
from the church and the family to the rela- 
Mve,yu,,,,,,,,h,cleofthe public schoo 
Horace Mann understood the dimensions 

ofth.s burden and the risk involved but he 
was consummately confident that the 

Js h°e d"""K';-'''"^"°'''-- challenge. 
Ashedescnbed,t,"...Mefo^„o„ 

^^''^^'^)j^hool IS the greatest discovery 
ever made by man. " ^ 



Subsequent events may have tempered" 
noKi ";P^"''^'-"P'imism. Although 
nob^ and dazzling in its conception Its 
b.rth and its development, the pub ic 

school has not become a social p'an^ ea. 
Painfully we have come to understand how 
deeply rooted and resistant to amelioration 

■ng patterns, broken families, povenv 

spanning several generations, the persis- 

-nceof racial discrimination, andT 

ideXrh ^"^ °:'°--f°- national 

men of m:" ""':.'' '^''"'^ '^e achieve- 
ment of Manns egalitarian goals In far, 
sopow rf land^^^^^^^^ 

er orces become that they have even in- 

fected.he schools themselves. Clearly he 

vervrrH"''r"'^"^'^-'--aL 

^^ry much with us. 

To their credit, the American people 

have refused to abandon Mann s Seals and 
succumb to a self-destructive cynicism Al 

t^hot.gh,h ,3ve anguished ov^;"Xo. '" 
busing, achievement tests, and heterogen- 
eous grouping, they have been unwillinrto 
euhe schools be an instrument for rein 
forcing a class society. In the face of dis 
couraging and critical reports on class 
room achievements and mounting taxes to 
support the schools, they have sho^Jn ' le 
■nchnation to back away from their 
ab'ding faith in education. Expanding 
Manns vision ofequality even further 

choolh" ""'^u '° "P^" '^^^ of 'he 

schoolhouse to the physically impaired the 
mentally retarded, and other haSdicap^d 
ch Idren who seek to realize their Amef^ 
can educational birthright. 

. qual educational opportunity and a 
beliefin the power of education to 
_ nunure children in moral and spin- 
tual values are two great legacies we have 
derived from the work of Horace Mann 
Were he alive today, he most likely would 

begratified at oursubsequent accomplish, 
ments while not being overwhelmed with 
the tasks yet to be done. His advice to us 
might be similar to that which he urged 
upon h.s co-workers. Great educational 
objectives, he felt, could be achiev d o ly 
nratfhe""'"'''"''"°'^^ff-'Spe^^ 
S n f859°7r"":/"' " An'ioch Col. 
the ne . admonished 
''''.P«:^^"^'«'o "Be ashamed to die 
until you have won some victory for 
humanity. Two months later he died His 
great educational reforms had only begun 
'\--'^^-nfident that his leg^^^^^^ 

tu:;l7bto";.'^'°^--^---n 

— FRANCTSKEPPEL 
and JONATHAN MESSERLI 
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Learnii^ by the Numbers 




hni ihr Knglish 
priiago.i^ur Joseph 
l.am asicr rini 

Tnitod Siaics in 
1818. his arrival 
was hcraliicil in 
school l iri lrs wiih ; 
(icgrtv oC fanfare 
sinn^ minisiers of 



normally reservcci for 
tuiucaiion. Preccciing him were dazzling 
rrjxiris aboiu thr effrciivmrss and even 
moro impressive, ihe remarkably low 
c(,:u of his unique svsiem of educaiion 

It must be noted, though, thai Mr. Lan 
c asiei '5 dec ision to come to Americ a was 
not moiivaied solely bv a benevolent deter 
minaiion to share his theories with others. 
Although Kngland had warmly embraced 
his approac h to schooling. Mr. l-anca-ster 
himself had fallen into considerable dis 
favor with his converts there because of his 
sometimes abrasive manner and his casual 
and often bizarre way of handling their 
funds. So in addition to spreading bis par 
ticular gospel, he was seeking a more tran 
c;|uil enviromnoni • 

As for the cduc ational theor%- he was 
promoting. s"nu- years earlier a Scottish 
( lergvman and educator named Andrew 
Hell had devis<'d a scheme of having older 
pupils - monitors -- take responsibility for 
teaching what they had learned to younger 
pupils. Mr. Lancaster so admired this 
technic^ue that he paid it the sincerest form 
of riatterv bv simplv taking it over . addmg 
various ombellisbmenis of his own I bus 
began the "moniioriar' approach to 
education - sixm to become known as the 
Lancasterian svsiem { to ihe under 
standable dismav of Mr. Bell') 

The concept of olde r student s teaching 
vounger students has a modern ring lo it. 
of course numerous contemporary educa 
tors having pointed to us effectivenefvs m 
stimulating the learning of tutors and 
luires ahkr Mr l.anc aster saw u not so 
mu: b as a useful pedagogical device, how 
eve - but as a wav of cutting costs I he 
monitors enabled his schools 10 get by with 
just one salaried |)rrson. the principal 
I bis saving was a major consideration, for 
the pupils involved were the c hildren of the 
poor Since there were no free publu 
schools at the time, whatever education 
sue h voungsters received was an exercis<» m 
c harity. 



The hovs aiirnding a l.ancasierian 
school "lypieally numbering :U)0 or so but 
sometimes achieving up to r)00 -were 
divided into groups often, each presided 
over by a m(Miiior who was responsible for 
his charges' general •"cleanliness, order, 
and improvement ." Other monitors - 
there were lots of them — had more spn ific 
assignments There was an Abs<'ntee 
Monitor. whos<' job was to "su jx-rintend 
the Knquirees after the abs<Mitees.'' and an 
Inspection Monitor who checked ".'the im 
provement of the classes in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. " There were 
Teaching Monitors and Monitors in 
Charge of Distributing and Collecting 
Necessary Books and over them all a Mom 
tor of Monitors. A stern and arrogant man 
himself. Mr. Lancaster at least implicitly 
encouraged those same qualities in ' 
monitors, and the atmosphere was ' of 
a Marine Corps bootcamp. Wha be 
scholars did they did on the barkt " -s 
of whichever monitor was in charg^ i 
them at the time. Bjipecially since th. 
monitors were more or less on their own. 
the opportunities for applied dictatorship 
were almost limitless. 



The business of the school was con- 
ducted in a single room the size of a g\'m- 
nasium. with rows of backless wooden 
benches stretching from front to rear. 
During lectures the boys sat at assigned 
spots on these benches. Each spot bore a 
number ( enabling the Absentee Momtor 
to do his job simply by checking those not 
obscured by boys) and this number became 
the student's identification. Names were 
never used. Mr. Lancaster having decided 
that referring to each scholar by number 
would save time. Small group instruction 
in the various elements of the curricu- 
lum limited essentially to reading, sik-11- 
itig. the catechism, and arithmetic was 
c arried out by monitors who had pro 
gressed a step or two above the level of the 
boys thev were teaching. The latter were 
grouped according to "displayed profici- 
encv." In spelling, for example, there were 
groups for boys ready for only three-letter 
words, others for those who could handle 
four letters, and so on. Since the school 
contained only one room, the groups 
separated themselves as best they could, 
gathering into what looked like a number 
of football huddles. 



The monitors provided an important 
contribution to Mr. Lancaster's relentless 
search for "efficiency." one of his favorite 
words. Moncv nevertheless remained a 
problem, particularly during the system s 
earlv vears. when he had to get by with an 
income that came to only about seven shil- 
lings per student f^r year. Such a budget 
clearly did not i>ermit such luxuries as 
textbooks for each child. Hence another 
Lancasterian innovation : He bought one 
textbook for a particular subject and had it 
transcribed on large pieces of pasteboard 
and hung on a wall. The boys progressed 
group at a time and card at a time. lepeat- 
ing the lesscms in unison, and Mr. Lancas- 
ter insisted that they did better than if each 
had worked from his own book. 

He also found a substitute for pens, 
paper, and ink for sessions on writing and 
printing. The students wrote in sand 
spread on wooden planks ihai had been 
painted black ( to show through the sand) . 
Mr. Lancaster noted in his Improvements 
in Education that "any white sand will do. 
but it must be dry. The boys print m the 
sand with their fingers : they all print at 
the command given by the monitor. A boy 
who knows how to print and distinguish 
some of his letters is placed by one who 
knows few or none, with a view to assist 
him." 

The writing period dispensed with, the 
boys might then be regrouped at the drdb 
sergeant ovders of the monitors to turn to 
arithmetic. Those whose "displayed pro- 
ficiency" with numbers exceeded their 
grasp of letters might get permission to 
shift to a more advanced group. Mr. Lan- 
caster said this kept the students from be- 
coming "listle.ss from plodding over the 
same ground." 



n a school with so many students and 
only one adult to supervi.se them, and 
since even poor boys u/V/be boys, there 
were bound to be problems of discipline. 
Mr. Lancaster said he didn't buy the tradi- 
tional 19th-century notion that the only 
recourse for students who misbehaved was 
a beating. So he worked out an elaborate 
correctional system designed, he said, to 
make the punishment fit the crime. A boy 
who was repeatedly idle had a heavy 
wooden log hung around his neck, or had 
his legs shackled together until he became 
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^-t'r.-<l..(w..lkm«,h;.tKavthath,. pr... 
""'.•.<-.l.<.r,fo„n,()„,...h</i„.sist..i.;„ 
|«IH-.km«.-, s.ni,i„^, ,,,,<•„ h<.w..s .su,,pos,..i 

cl n.„,,tu-,,.,|.„,,a,ul,h,.„,h,.rstu;i,.,„s 
v « r, .•n, our..«r,l to l^.ugh at thr Mr<l i„ 

kvan.l „,o.rriKihl. hoysmiglu h,- 
" ' 7 •";'''«•" '- ^(-"ci tin. night alon,. in 

l-vs would tK.v,- s,.t,l,.c|forah,-atinK. bu, 
Mr. I.an, a.stor sc ocl,.,.ff,.r,,, „„ options 
Such was th<- .sys,rm that the l nit,-cl 

, ^"■^•^C 'ty was the site of the 
""t I.an, astenan sthools, and others 
were soon estahn'shed in Philadelphia and 
■n Burhngton. N-ewJersev. Bv the time 
the.r inventor arrived on the scene the 
movemen, seeme.l reaciv to sw.-..,Mhe ^■a- 



. hav.ng spread south to su.h c,t u-s as 
r r""r" ''''^^^'^^'- '^ C .and as 
r s, euKUHKmand Detroit . In this 
ad> atmosphere Mr. Lancaster accepted 
•• ■P"M as head of the school in Phila- 

•'"J hen enrollmg 700 youngsters 

R<-f"rel„,.g, however, he began to gen- 
|-n't«-cr,tu ,sm similar to that which had 

-. h-mm England, His problem is ilL 
•rated 'n one of h,s favorite pronounce- 
'n.;n.s tha,,he poor were pLr because 
h. tup,dly .sc,uan<lered whatever money 
thcvla.dthe.r hands on. This statement 
'>"'"r,ly irritated the hard-up parent of 

- students but drew ridicule from his 
»-r^.-f.ctors,forMr. Lancaster was busy 
proving himselfto be one of the champion 
squanderers e,xtant. By nowable to raise 
-r^siderable amounts of money, through 




''"■•:'>'"'>s and from his lectures and ' 
wnt.ng.s.hise,xtravagan,-,.a„do.s,e„,atio.n 
;--s.n.i by oneofhi.s.ri,ics to surpass be 

He maintained four carriages, and it 
was his practice when he w,-nt out for a 
'irivemone to have anu.h.r tag along be- 

h.nd .so he could switch if the fancy .struck 
h.m. Often these ex. ursions woul.l la^t two 
orthieedays, broken by stops at some of 
the more elegant restaurants along the 
rome, where he w.,ul.l grandiosely pick up 
th< 'abforever^one present. His discom. 
'■'■"K generosity also e.xiended to bisstu- 

■"•■■■'s for a. schools entire student hotly 
and one outraged donor to his cause re ' 
Parted that it was not unusual for him to 
I'uvas many as 5,000 tow a month to pass 
"ut to students who won his approval The 
re.sults were first, bankruptcy, and then a 

year "'f^T - IH-nnile..s 
vcars of his life m.Wv.- York City, where 
"■H- night m iH.S8 he was run over by a 
tior.se and buggy and killed. 

IS .-.ystem of education e.xjnred at 
roughly the . same time. ()„,. hvo„,. 
7'' '••'"'■asterinn . schools bad been 
< "s-g. both in England and in the I nited 
States, not becau.se of the foun.ler s pecu ■ 
-anties but 1-c.use of the inherent Leak 
tH-sses of the system itself. Its -efnciency- 
■ranslatetl into a kind of mindless mech 
•'''.-tion. asifhuman bei ngs were not in- 
"'^'•'i VVhatever motivation occurred was 
'■H-^sed not on learning but on escaping 
IHHmlnnent an.l winning rewartls. Cheap 
hough the instruction was, it was still no' 
"arga n, I he monitors were able to lead 
-Hh<-r boys through rote m.-mori^atioi, 
<'r.iis, butitwastoo much to e.xpect them 

-toach:achildof.sixwasnot,!reparedto 
f'' ^'';^^"'".'^P^-<-s.sesofa baby of 
four. .And despite M r. Lanca.s.er s largesse 

-■ h toys. the . stu.lents felt no commitment 
"the system an.l ,„ fa,, found itterri- 
tying. 

cn!''!)'' '^ul ^''"^•'"^''•^■"ade some not in- 
con.siderablc contributions. While the or- 
|an.-t,onofhis schools w.as unreasonably 
Spartan and .m,>c-r.sonal, he neyerthele.ss 
'l -n-.onstrated that organization was in and 
"f'tselfa good idea, and his practice of 
.^Toupingstu.lentsbya combination of age 
and ability was to become standard. Above 
a Uie offered. schooling, o the poor at a 
'■m'. wh,„,hcy were otherwise denied it 
•""l'n<ioing .s„ he planted the seed of the 

|on<.p, of education as a fuiKlamenta!^ 
'Kh , I. seems more than coincidence that 
he Lant ostcrian system was succeeds by 
system of public education for all. 

— JUIIITH SELDEN 

Ml, .Stidf n is a junior hiirh school 
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he history of black 
education in 
America has at 
every stage reflected 
the condition of 
blacks in the Na- 
tion's society. At the 
same time it has 
influenced that con- 
dition - serving as a bellwether, a precursor 
of change. 

Education of blacks is not a recent 
phenomenon, having in fact been rela- 
tively common in the New England and 
Middle Colonies, where slavery was com- 
paratively mild. Indeed, the Puritan con- 
science as typified by the Colonial preacher 
Cotton Mather impelled that slaves be "in- 
structed * so as to lead useful even though 
limited lives, and taught to read in order to 
absorb ihe Bible's lessons and save their 
■'immortal souls." Humanitarian concepts, 
epitomized in the Quakers, stressed human 
rights and capacities long before a coordi- 
nated abolitionist movement emerged to 
require the educatin-^ of blacks as an 
obligation. 

Mr F.iriTH'r. .1 fouiKlrr and fnin)'-\ tiatioHiil (lir<-( lor 
of CORK Aiu\ .1 fornwr Assisia: Srt ri'tarv for Ad 
nniiiMr.Hi»)ti in HF.W is now PuMd<-ni of ihv CIouik d 
on Minfjritv iManinrnj and Strat«'i;v in Washini^ion . 
DC 
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So in thr priiod prrtediiiLj ihr RrvoUi 
tion there were schools i,, the Northern 
C:i)li)nie.s pr-vidin^^ ruilinientarv echn .uio'i 
for hLu ks. .geared ehieflv tovv.iril liihl • 
rraiiin.^. Often suih sehools were estah 
hshed with the aid of white philanthropv. 
hut just as fre(jiKfitlv the initiative came 
1'^''" fn-e hhuks and bhit k c hurc hes and 
fraternal .sotietie.s. I'hiniatelv. nianv oi 
th(.se schools heeanie part of the public 
sihool svsteni. Kven in the South in 
C:()lonial davs there were some schools, 
lat.^flv reli.^ious. for l)laik.>. thanks to a 
more toleiant attitu(ie than was to prevail 
m the period ju.st prior to the C:ivil \Vai 
period when al)oliti()nist sentiment saiu 
rated the Nation and" slave revolts roeked 




Fredv rick Douglass (abovc)^ W.E. DuBois 
(below), and Booker T. Washington (right). 




South. In both North and South, to be 
ire. these schools were inferior to those at- 
•nded bv white cnildren. and so they were 
) remain when the new Nation was born. 
Thomas Jefferson and bis eollea;=^ues saw 
ic contradiction, of course, between the 
nxin^ words of their Dec laration and the 
mdition of the blacks in • land: "All 
en are created etpial and endowed by 
eir Creator. . meant all white 

tMi not bla( ks and not won]eri. Rut they 
•arly decided that the better part of valor 
IS to defer that inconsistency for later 
neration-^ to confront rather than risk a 
llbirth o the .Nation. 

EKLC 



Vet. as the Revolution accelerated tlie 
l>v Macks and humanitaiian 
wlntes for emancipat ii.n . .so it also stiiied 
tlir bun.Lier for education by hiac ks. slave 
.Hid free, who vicnved learnin.L^ .is the load 
tn't'dom and eventual e(|ualitv. It sinii 
l-nlv siirn d resistance to black education 
hv apolo^usts h)r slaverv who agreed with 
the l)Iacks' estimate of education's role l)ut 
^UsA^vrrd with its(h'siral)ility. Thuseduc a 
f'^'M <'l slaves in the po.si Revolutionarv 
\V.u South was hir.Ljely l,y stealth a 
surreptitious ac't of civil di.sobedieiu-e. The 
t^''Ubin,Lj of blacks, especially of slaves 
r.mie to be forbidden bv law; penalties 
were harsh and punishment extreme. He 
found with a book was as damning as 



hcing caught wnli a gun. Vet teacli'ini 
went on in barns, in black ehun bcs. ii 
woods. Schools were bioken up only to fx 
started again and to sui vive their martyrs., 
I be passion for education on the part clj 
blacks was a consuming fire in pre-Civii 
W.ir davs, and it burned with even greatei 
intensity after freedom. VVhoevei' could 
drive a nail took part in ilie building of 
sc liools. and all who could read felt a com- 
pulsion to teach others their priceh'.ss skills. 
Hut black education during Reconstrue- 
tioM was not. of course, only a self-help 
^)prration. Northern teaebers poured 
South with missionary zeal and in their 
ranks also were sww blacks. Black 
churches and fraternal organizations went 
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s<iuih. t<»() in thi' iiu.'sliiDinniiii^ drive lo 
oiiK j[c rhr inlk IC( ciitlv x't (ifc 

I hr task vv.is so i^itMt llovvcvci . .iiui tilt- 
ic(juiic(l *iiii<ls so ciioi HiDiis th.u h.inllv a 
ilfiit I <ui!<i lia'.c liccn made in tlic pi<t|)lcin 
vvitlindi the active pa 1 1 i( i j )at it m nt rlie 
I'edi-ial (loveinmeiU liie I- reedmed s 
Biiieau uiKler the W'.ir I)ej)artineiit joined 
toK fs '.vitii inissinnaiv ^i(.uij>s .ind vaiif>us 
.lid s(M leties in niirani/int^ and adniinistei 
ini^ edn< aiiiin fni toiniei slaves Out nt 
thai partnership heiv-.-een th(^ niihtaiv and 
the niissionaiv i>vci I.DdO schools werr 
hiiih. Sniall ( hildren parenis t^Maiid 
p.ireiitN. .in<l even i^ieat andp.trents 
t1o( ketl to {he 4 l.issiootn K\en necessities 
hke food and ( lothini^ ii^ttve vvav lo leai niniL^ 
as the tirst older ot nei'd. I he Bnieau esiah 
hshed Hovvai<l Cnivcisitv in the Nations 
( .ipitiil .tinl ill ' ollal >oi at ion with t lie 
Anu'iican Mission. trv Assoc iitt itni 
de'.eloped; sn< h other institutions {or 
ini^hci education as Atlanta I'nivc-rsitv. 
I-isk ! alladei^M "I ou^aloo. and n;n7i[) 
ton all desiincd to he<onie dist in^uisllecl 
names in hiac k hii^her educ aiion. 

Hut (ifspitf the treechnen's uii[)arallrled 
huni^r-r tot leainiu'^; and the- drive o| 
i^oveitnnc iir ii' anc ed nnssioiiarv teac heis 
to provid.f It. eciiicafion loi hiac ks re 
n:aineci inlciioi to that av.tilahle to -.vhites, 
espc-c lalK i:\ the Soutl* Bevond (he tac t 
iliat iliev were se^nciL^aled . |)ahlic sc hools 
est.ihlishi'd foi hiac ks duiini,^ Kecr)nstfnc. 
lion were ot tnuc h lowei cju.ilitv th.tn ilinsc* 
attended hv whites. And even the Ixttei 
.Sonthern laud i^r.int cc»II<\^m's. estahlished 
neai the c lose of the l*.Mh c cntuiA were, like 
tlie piiv.ite schools, c-ssentiallv av.iil.thic* 
oidv to tliose lew l)lac ks whose taniilies had 
in-tii.n^ed to .ic hieve a de^rc-e ol afflueiu c. 



Kuiihei. ■ iiulustri.tl cdue.it ion'" e< lij)sed 
liheral aiis as the h)ius oC Southern hiack 
eduialion. This development was pr<i 
due ed hv a host of inieitwined histo- al 
loit c s. l oi one ihint;, the sot ioc-coiicun.u 
stiuctuie ot itie region, shatteicd bv the 
endiniLi ol >l.i\c'rv. was rec)ri;ani/in^ itscdl. 
.As t tie SI attered pieces Tell into place*, 
hlaek skilled iiacU'>nien weic thri\in,tj and 
risiniL^ into a new niiddie t lass thi-re was 
indeed truth in the view that industrial 
educ ation could ecpiip t)la( ks to res])c>nd to 
new opportunities ( Those opportunities 
pioved to he short lived . white- arti.sans he 
tore in^ hiac ks out of the skilled trades 
evc-n as the idea ot nidustrial educ ation w.)> 
hei^niuiin'^ tf) devcdop. ) 

ea nwtiile man v Sou t hern whitcvs 
had conie to rc^Mrd sue h trainini^ 
as a wav of huildin^i,^ a social caste- 
svstc-ni to take- itie j)lace* of slave-ry. with 
k> workini^ with t heir hands rather 
than [)ursuin^ intedle-ctual or professional 
( areers, Ptiilautliropists also suj>j)orte(l the 
idea, thoutih tor different reasons, seeing it 
as a wav ol ai lini^ hlac-k advaiu ctTic-nt 
while avoidinti conflic t in tlic tense post ■ 
Kee oust rue t ion e-i a. 

At t tie same time-. nuni(-rous black 
leaders advocatc^l industrial education anel 
hndi an ad vauc cMiic-nt ide-olo^v around it as 
the onlv politic and Ic-asihle course to foi 
low in view e>f the existiu^t^ situation. Bi^M)ts 
would nc»t oppose it. for it avoided tlic- 
ttireatc-nini,^ s})ecties of (-(juality and [)ower. 
People .North and South who wanted to sec- 
hiac ks advanc c* into rewarding ways of life, 
hut reallv did nc)t Ixdieve in ecjuality of the 
races. wf)uld suj)port it. ioo. Bhilanthro 
{)ists. \vhos(- funcls were c-.ssential. would 
l)ac k it. In short, the- feeding was that 



blac ks could make genuine proi,Mess wit 
out tlireateniug the power structure ai 
inviting repiisals. (!onsidering the fore 
lined up to block racial ecpiality. tl 
I c-a.soiiiii^ went, it would not be po.ssible W 
nianv moic i^enerations en even centuric 
Thus nothing would l)e lost l)y postponir 
tlu- d(-mand ten it . 

CMiicd .imoni; the black advocates of tl 
position \sas Booke-i I". Washington, who 
educational views were a counteipait of 1 
pliilosoplu on black j)rogress in generii 
I le soui,dii to n.ivig.ue t he t reaclierous pos 
Kecoiisti uction water s with diplomacy ar 
skill. \ lis were- methods of ac commodai ic 
and compromise, not the protest an 
c'easeless stiui^^glc- for wliith Freder'it 
Douglass had e.tilier c alle-d wheti I 
declai c'd : 

'■/7m»S(* uht) fyrajcss tn favor jrt'cdat 
hut dt' firt'Cdti' (lu^itdtit))! wiiut th 
rrnfis utthout phmiuii uf) th 
l^nmud I'nzcfr ccu/cc'c/c's nnthlfl, 

iLithiUif (IdJiand ft nnrr did and t 
nrnT u ill 

Washington tliought that the power co: 
fronted t)v his j)e-oj)le was so awesoitie tb 
to ■■eleni.ind" in his dav would procbr 
oidv .innihiiation. When be counsid( 
hl.icks to "cast clown vour buck(-ts wbe 
von .jre" what he- had in mind was not tb, 
tliev ic'volt but that thc-v take up educ. 
tion Me believeci that pr<-pariiig a peop 
foi special roles in socic-tv as artisai 
and ottier skille-d and coinp(-tei 
workers would make- that .socd<-tv (li 
peiidc-nt upon them, 'i'tie rc-sult would \. 
dignity and rc-sj)ect . though not . to be- .sun 
ecpiality. But af"te-i all. ec|uality w'j 
deemed to l)t- an impossible dream not t 
be- attainc-d for generations. Upward nic 
bility would <-xist. but within the eonfint 
of a (dear socioracial stratification. Ir 
tegration lav in the distant future 
Washington's vision was of hlack.s an 
whites being as so})arate as "tlu* fingers 
but as united in common pur})oses as th 
hanel. .And the vision was not unproduc 
tiv(-. Me founded Tuskegee Institute i 
.-\lat)ama. specializing in industrial, mcch 
anical. and agricultural studies, and raisci 
millions of dollars for his far-flung cduca 
tional and clevc-lopmc-nial programs. 

Though wide support from a broa 
sp(-ctrum of American society mad 
Booker T. Washington's views dominant 
his af)proach did not go unchallenged 
\'oi(<-s of protest were never stilled. Th 
keen mind and acid pen e)f W.K. DuBois 
for instance-, continued to "assail the car 
of white Ameriea" and to voice sharp crili 
cism of Washington's compromises an( 
"indiscriminate flattcrv'" of whites. Dr 
DuBois. a hrillant Harvard Ph.D.. neve 
deprecated industrial (education, but he in 
sisted that there was an (»(|ually importan 
need for education including highe 
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(Hluralion of an acadtMiiic nature. A botii 
aristocrat. HuBois saw the h'jpr ol the lu 
lure as Ivini; in the ■lalcnicd tenth" the 
few blacks with a hl)eral arts ediua 
lion who (ould elevate the masses I'roi; 
ress would thus f)e froni a 'pull" more than 
a * push. 

hile the DuBois Booker 1 
VVashin,i;lon del)ate centered 
ar(uind educational direttion. 
the nuh o{ the argument was over methotls 
and objectives in black Americans' efforts 
to make their way in the Nation's society. 
DuBoiss method was protest, bv pen and 
tongue, and his goals were voting rigfits 
and the ' abolition of all caste distinctions 
based, , .on race and color.' To mount an 



oigani/ed program of public agitation and 
protest he founded the Niagara Movement 
in HJOf). It.s momentum was blocked, how- 
ever. I)y the wide-ranging innueiK'e of 
iiooker !'. Washington. Four y(*ars later 
DuBois and stnne of the other kev members 
of tfie movement, in collaboration witfi 
[)rominent white liberals, established the 
National Association for the .Atlvancement 
of Coloretl People. \'oicing the social oh 
jectives of DuBois. anti demantling aca 
demit training for the gifietl, an instru 
inent to pursue educational equalitv in 
America at last came full blown. 

While the vehicle for the black Ameri- 
can's early 20th century trek toward equal 
educational opportunity was at hand. 




the ultimate direction of the otiysse.v was 
not yet clear. There were conflicting road 
sig^ns. some leading nowhere. While "a.s- 
sailing ears" in an attempt to persuade' a 
leluttam Nation, wearietl of race effort, 
the struggle sought its muscle in the courts. 
But before the turn of the century the 
Ifnitetl States Supreme Court had in the 
f amous railroati case of Pless\ vs. Fvr^uson 
enunciated the "separate but equal" doc- 
trine and heici that such an arrangement 
did not violate the 14th Amendment. In 
1908. moreover one year before the 
NAACP was born the Court upheld a 
Kentucky statute requiring separate 
instruction for blacks and whites, anti it re 
mained consistent in that view for more 
than a generation. 




1960\ uiw an upuirjiv in community pariiripatimi and a ,^rawin^{^ demand that schools he 
^covntahiv for the pmdurt. 
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Pre- Revolution education of most black 
children in the Colonies depended pri- 
marily on the efforts of white philanthro- 
pists, who secured tutors and established 
schools for them. Pictured here is Anthony 
Benezet, a prominent Philadelphia Quaker 
and opponent of slavery who was instru- 
mental in seeing to it that ma7i\ poor 
blacks received an education. 



With the legal basis of school segrega- 
tion thus firmly ensconced, the struggle in 
the first third of the century was for equal 
facilities in the separate schools. This 
quickly provetl to be a tie ad end. Facilities 
in Southern schools remained patently un- 
equal, but in most cases the courts held 
that such inequality had not been [)roperIv 
demonstrated. 

The NAACP and other black organiza- 
tions rose to the challenge, gathering evi- 
dence that the courts could not lightly dis- 
mi.ss and insisting that separate facilities 
cither be made intrinsically equal or abol- 
ished altogether. 'Ibis path was more re- 
warding. Cases proliferated and devices 
used by States to avoitl abandoning segrc 
gat ion became increasingly strained and 
costly. Missouri, for instan,ce, offered to 
pay the tuition for a black student named 



Fli)viT.Ciaiiu*> lo aiit'iul an oui ot Siaif iaw 
school. Thr Suprcnu' CouM suppoiicd his 
rt'fusai lo cli) so and oiclrit'd that ihc State 
t'iiht'i hnild .1 law sc liool tor b' ('(lual it) 
thai for whites or adniii hini l I nivei - 
sit V otMi^soin i. Okhihonia. alt muiii ai- 
lion, sri up a nrw hlac k hiw school in h'ss 
than a nionih. Arkansas and Dfhiwarc ad- 
niitit'd hlacks 10 classt's in courst's not ot- 
tered in the blac k State eolleire. Texas hciih 
a law SI hool tor hlaeks whieh was prom pi Iv 
rejected hv ihe Supreme Court heeause it 
eouKI not he etjual in lernis of alumni in- 
tluenee. school tradition, prestige, and 
facultv repuiaiion. As a consetjueiu-e ot 
such challenges as these, legal segregation 
was doomed. Inecjualiiv. in the view ol the 
Court, clearlv was an ineseapal)le eorollarv 
to segregation. 

What had occurred was more than an 
evolution in iheSu[)reme Court perception 
i)t the issue. The new dav also reflected a 
change in the mood of the Nation. Bv the 
19:M)s the post Reconstruction lettiargv' 
had lifted. .Many people North and South 
who honestly had once believed that sepa- 
rate fac iliiies c ould be ec|ual anil that this 
arrange!iient would be a viable solution to 
the problem of race in America, now 
sensed the farcical nature of that concept 
and the absurditv of pursuing it further. 
.\loieo\er. slavery and the Civil War had 
faded into th<' dimmer past: now on stage 
were the children and the grandc bildren of 
those blootlv days, not the c-ombaianis 
themseb.es. Kven Reconstruction no longer 
was a burning recollection ol ton 
temporaries. 

urther. the New Deal spirit of power- 
tul new alliances and of change had 
swept the land. The formation of the 
CK) had brought a feisty new element to 
labor unionism, depression bred .social 
radicals were evervwhere. and blacks be- 
came integral parts of the new coalitions. 
Few were immune to this atmosphere. Tlie 
Supreme Court, it is true, interprets law. 
not social climate, but the ju.siiees them 
selves do not live in a vacuum. It did not 
take lr)ng for the climactic case to arrive: 
the time h.id come for the idea of (h'segre- 
gaiion tor ecjual educational opportunitv. 

On .\lav 17. \9:y\. the Supreme Court of 
the I nitcd Stem's in Hrou u vs. thr Board of 
I'.dui niton ''xpliciilv stated what j)reviouslv 
had onlv Ix'en implied that \epaiate 
educational fa( ilities ar<' inherentlv une 
(pi.d.' .V veai later it ordered that the de 
c ision be implemented " with all deliberate 
speed. 

"I hat was the tountairdu'ad from whic h 
»n subs<'queixt jc tivitv toward e(|ual educa 
tional o[)pnituniiv in Americ .1 tlowed. It 
ih<' Dedal ation of Independent c plani«'d 
th<' se<-d of e(iualitv in the Nation, {he 
liruun (asc was se<*n as pr/t:nismg tfie 
harvest . 
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IndiuUnal education supplied society with skilled black workers during Reconstruction. 



What happens to a dream deferred?" 
asked the celebrated black poet Langston 
Hughes. "'Does it drv up. like a raisin in the 
Sim- Or fester like a sore and tlien run.^ 
.\lavbe it just sags like a heavv load. Or 
doc s it explode.'" 

.Martin l.uiher King s dream of e(pialitv 
liad become tlie common dream n\ tlie 
black experience in .America. 'I'lie essence 
of that dream has long l)een articulaK'd in 
different wavs and with \arving emphasis 
and modific ation of inK'rpreiations bv 
figures r<inging from slave revolt leader 
Nat Turner and the "Underground Rail- 
road" conductor \ larriei 'Tubman to 
Frederick Douglass and DuBois. and then 
to King. 

In 1 !).')'! euphoria spread among black 
.Ameri( ans and among their friends and 
advocates in white America. But in the last 



two decades the harsh realities of todays 
educational problems have dawned. Those 
realities have been much more than the 
slowness of "all deliberate speed" or the rc- 
segregation through the flight of the whites 
which often followed desegregation; rather 
thev have hinged on the elusive means of 
providing not just the form but also the 
substance of (juality education for millions 
of children burdened by centuries of ne- 
glect. 'The realities have not eclipsed the 
dream, but they have awakened a realiza- 
tion that a long haul lies ahead. 

The Brown decision set in motior 
boundless energies, spawned by the pro 
mise of leffersonian ecjualitarianism bu 
pent up l)v delay in fulfilling thai prom 
ise. From Tittle Rock to Alabama to Ox 
ford. Mississippi, and throughout th 
. South, children and youth ro.se to irrcprc 
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sil)lc an(i }it'roi< <lini<'nsicins and the hai 
ricrs ( ainr dnvvn. There were f)f < ourse 
:>ther fnci \n the e(juality drive of tlie l!)*)().s 
\\m\ TJicie were boycotts and Fiee 

lorn Rides and sit-ins <ii lunth rrninters; 
-■oier rt'ifistr.ition drive-s were laiindied 
ind. with Fefleral support, blacks were 
•egistere(i m massi\ Dr. Kin,^^ whose 
:harismati( api)ral surreecied in at tivatini^ 
I sizable minority, perhaps one fourth, of 
he black population, as well as millions of 
rhites. led marches for aeross the board 
.ese_i(retrati(in and di^^nity. and there was 
be March on \Vashin^4(if)n in \[)(\^ all 
inuilate'd bv the dec ision that edu( atifjnal 
icilii ies by race were unconstitutional . 

Resisiaiue wa«' o-erconie, and .Southern 
e }urr sc hool scy-. i^ation that is. sepa 
ite sc hools mandated b\ loc al and St.ite 
ws is now virtually a museum relic . But 
' tnctn s< ^rei(aiion. the Nonhern vaiietv 
>ritvi^in.i( fn^m re.sidejitial lines of racial 
•niarcaiion. remains very mucli alive, 
id as the black poj)ulaiion increases in 
c cities and whites irw rc ase in the sub 
bs. it is i^iowin.i^. Since' the black eiiv 
lite suburb pattern is ^'o^^ini^ in tlie 
uth as well, r/c fdctn sei^rej^atitHi is 
reafiini; there, too. and tendini; to re 
ire its dr jur*' twin. 



Thus the husint^ of childrc-n to defeat the 
residential l)arriers to schc)f)l inte^'J■a- 
tinn ordered by many courts and re 
cjuired in some instances bv the Depart- 
ment f)f Healtli. F':ducatif)n, and Welfare 
as the only feasible [)lan to comply with the 
liiw's dc-mand for racially inte^naic-d 
schools has become an issue of more heat 
tlian li.^dit. It has aroused ma.ssive white re- 
sistance and con.sitierable black aml)iva- 
lence. Other alternatives also have been 
jHoposed and .sometimes insiituteti either 
alone or in conjunction with busin.t;. There 
is the Princeton Plan, for e.\am|)le. under 
which schools are paired; there i.s al.so the 
cnncept of establishing clusters of schools 
known as "cvlucational |)arks" without re- 
.Kard to nc»ighl)orhood boundaries. In all 
these moves, a new motivation is involved. 

I he attiu k upon dc jure segrc^gation was 
l)asecl upon the ct)nvirtion that such 
schools were inhcrvntly unetjual. It was 
based, too. as testimony of scholars in the 
Hroivn c a.se showed, upon the |)SV( hc)Iogi ■ 
cal ciama.i,'e done to blacks by their being 
told in effect that tfiey were not worthy (if 
as.soc iating with others in the .society. The 
a.ssauh upon </e facto segregation, to the 
extent that it is really dv facto and not the 
result of districts which haci been gerrv 



as to appeal to be dc Tacto, 
stems from a related but different lation- 
ll ce'itaiidv does not reflec t a bc*lie| 
lliat blacks cannot Ic-arn uidc-ss in cla.s.ses 
Willi whites. It reflects insteact the thougfit 
that white schools receivt- better j)er.s()nnel, 
funding, and facilities becau.se white par- 
ents wic-ld more economic and political 
povvcM". and thai if black stuctents are in 
ibose schools thev too will be- bc-nefic iaries 
of that power. Thus far this approacfi has 
vielded onlv minimal results due to the 
white flight to piivate scho.)ls and to the 
suburbs, and consecjuent resegi <-galion . 

Meanwhile- the- past decade- has .seen the 
developmcMit in blac k ciicles of inc reasing 
concc-rn about the cjuality and kind of edu- 
cation their childicn arc- rc-cc-iving and its 
"relevanc-e" to thc-ir life c{)ndition. This en- 
gro.ssment does not nc-cc-ssarilv contradict 
the desegregation . ifort; rather it adds a 
new and more profound dinic-nsion to that 
endc-avor. Such a /c-roing-in on the- sub- 
stance of equal etiucalional opportunity as 
well as its form, springs from two j)owcMful 
and interrelated forces which alternately 
have- confused and fascinated tlie Na- 
tion first, black icfentity. and sc-cond. a 
grass- roots awakening to the- j)roposition of 
maximum fc-asilde participation. 

hen Idacks wc-rc- told in Brown 
vs. the Ihmrd of Edmation that 
they wc-re not beyond the pale, 
and in the- public domain were c-qual and 
could not be- demeaned, self -concept 
flcjurished. And since- the rejection had 
l)een on ethnic grounds, not individual, 
this new se-lf -esteem was similarly ethnic. 
Eilack l)ecame not ugly but *'l)eautiful." 
"Black studies" were demande-ci to aug- 
nic-nt the rediscove-ry of .self, 

Kthnicity unleashed, however, te-nds to 
court extremes. There was much national- 
ism and an element of separatism; there 
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was Ijl-ack hail' io maich wlulr liair: tlirir 
wiMf. rvrn l)lai k rrirs vcUom^ cmWc^ ^^'^^'l^* 
(mcs: ••iwn. i.)m . six. rii^lu wnlon't want 
to imr^iair - lUii s-uh rxirssrs. rninin<m 
(o mankinil. do not romral thr posinvr 
ami usclul ilmisi oi viewing nluraiional 
nuuiMials anil ilcvii rs iIuoumH ihr cvrs oi a 
minoiiiv fX|)iMiiMur so i^rniTally nr^ln it'il- 
In a pluralisiii culiurr. litis kind nl ulrnti 
(uaiion lan Uv pan of ihi- aisioviiv ot 
iruth. Todav. in any casr. all siv;ns nulu au- 
that l)lack absnrjuion with scH' has nirl 
lowiHl to such an rxtrni lhal black 
••monism " is ,i;i%ing way to a kind ol plura 
lisin whiih. whilr loniimiini; lo rrU bralr 
srlf. lan i rlrbrair also oihi-rs. 

Onr of ihr si)ark.s thrown oil bv ihc "Ctv 
il Rights Revolution" ol lhi- lOGOs. ami tin - 
thor' ignited in thr antipoviMty program, 
was thV i:onropi of • maximum fcMsiblc par 
ticipation. ' Ordinarv folk, and poor, who 
for agrs had hern quiesn-m if not invisd)li\ 
suddcnlv wrrr bursting with fxisii-nic. As 
in prc-Civil War days, the schools wc-re 
their primarv target. They were mothers 
and some fathers, and they knew then- 
children were not learning to read or com- 
pute anv better than thev themselves had 
learned. 

Their new found .sense of nnportance 
was outraged. What they demanded was 
that the school which their children at- 
tended he accountable to them for its 
product, and that their community organi- 
zations be granted a control enabling them 
to evaluate and react to the school's 
performancr. Those in motion now were 
not DuBois's "talented trnth.- but Rings 
"involved fourth." 

The inncr city parents were not educa 



Kus OI I'ven nei-essarilv educated, ami 
n\anv cdtuatt)rs uuderstandablv took a 
<lim view of granting such control t.) non 
piolessionals. In addition some unions oi 
tt..ulu'is .)b)ected lo persons outside ibeir 
i-ontractuarielaiionship being in a position 
I,, ^.tiei t the job sei uritv of their membeis. 
Prrhaps tor these reasons the loiuept oi 
rommuiiitv control oi' srhools was doomed 
in nu)st cases from its iiireption. Hui a 
U.gaev of i.)mmuni:v Imrticipniion re- 
mained, and the idea of acrouiitabilitv tor 
the product is now accepted bv a growing 
-number of school administrators. The iad- 
are of ••commuiiitv rontrol" to gam 
ascendeni v did not mean that the issues 
joined bv communiiv folk were of no valid 
iiv and sparked m) exi)loraiion. Moreover, 
oihrrs with no less passion joined in taking 
up the cudgi'l. 

Our schools, eduiators have pointed 
out are mU vet adept at educating chil- 
dren of the poor, the m)nwhite. and those 
of rural culturrs. In the new era oi par- 
ticipation, that breakdown is not being ac 
cei)ted passivelv. Chicanos and Hueiio 
Ricans. as well as blacks, have msisted 
upon wider use of materials of an ethnic 
nature to which their children can relate. 
The Spanish-speaking have further de- 
manded, and in many cases seiured. bi- 
lingual education. Minority scholars, and 
manv irom the majoritv too. have devised 
-culture-pluralistic"' and "culture-specific 
tests of intelligence, aptitude, and achieve 
ment alternatives to standardized tests 
in general use that are seen as po.ssessing a 
cuUural bias disadvantageous to minority 
students. (Other scholars, it should be 
noted, while acknowledging the cxistmg 



cuhuial bias, see the solution as "accul- 
turation" rather than changing the tests. ) 

CompeiisiUorv education programs un- 
dei Title 1 of the Klemeiiiarv and Second 
arv Kdueaiion Act have proliierated . even 
though with limited results. (;overmnent 
sponsored research sets an unprt*f^*^l^*"^ 
rdlv high prioriiv on work to imjjrove the 
educating of mimuities. t:olleges and pro- 
irssiouarschools have launched affirmative 
ii.iion rreruitment so as not to be lound 
wanting in the percentages of minoritv stu^ 
arnts of whieh thev can boast, ami 
aevelopmeiital or remedial courses have 
luvn instituted to help the mmoruy re- 
rruits sueci-ed. And what this spirited 
anivitv bv government, school systeins. 
and universities retlecls is the mood oi the 
(lav a sense of urgency l ommunicated by 
mim)ritv communities. The results mav not 
vet be meaningful, but a sense ot move- 
ment is undeniablv there. 

learly.then. "equal educational op- 
portunity" has undergone consider- 
able redefinition since Broicn vs. 
the Board of Education. The aspirations of 
the great-grandchildren of slaves have 
risen. A little advancement, like a httle 
food has whetted the appetite: that is the 
storv of human progress. The goal is no 
longer equal access equal right to enroll 
in a school or sit in a classroom. It is now 
i.qual results. It is to employ methods and 
maierials and programs capable of closing 
gaps in educational achievement. And still 
further, the objective is to rai.sc the educa- 
tional level of the whole Nation, for the at- 
tainment of equality on any level below 
that of excellence is now perceived to be an 
empty triumph. ^ 
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<>(' Cion/.ilfs rested 
his forearms on tlu 
steering wheel of 
his cnmper pickup 
truL-k as he 
watched his young- 
est son thread his 
way across the l)usy 
junior high sciiool ' 
l;.wn, trumpet case banging auav under 
one arm. his gym clothes and some books 
tucked under the other. Joe could tell bv 
the haze that was gathering off in the dis- 
tance near the hills that it was going to 
be a hot day, which meant it would' 
probably he like an inferno in the auto 
mobde assemhiv plant where he worked 
But right now his thoughts were with 
h.s son Frank, just disappearing into the 
-Yhoolvar.l. J„e was thinking back to the 
<l«vs before World War II. in the friend - 
IV crowded barrio of his t)ovt>ood and 
what school had been like then. 

Things had sure been different he 
mused. I herehad been no junior high 
school just a grammar school where all 
the kids were .Mexican and then a four 
year high school. It was tough in that 
c-lementary school, he recalled, an.l the 
sure came down har<l on anvone who 
d.cln-t speak English. Joe winced as he re- 
membered the many times he had had to 
itay after school because he had been 
■aught talking Spanish to his friends He 
cmembered also the tumbledown wood 
•n bu.ldmg and the old -la.ssrooms the 
lu.st in the summer a-.d mud in the win 
?r. and watching the shinv vcllow buses 
rive by the ;.M- x^-^ican school to 
roonerville." the shantvlike neighbor- 
cod one block away. There the buses 
icked up all the -.American- kids that's 
hat we called them sometimes he re- 
acted with a smile, but most of the time 
cy were -grin.gos'- or ••gabachos," es- 
■cially when we were mad and took 
em to the all-white school on the other 
le of town . 

And there was his school s playground 
-seeme.l to frrou- rocks. At leas! there 
■s always a whole slew of them around 
matter how often he was made to stav 
IT .scliool and gather a couple of 
:ket loads. That was one of the 
ni.shments for being caught speaking 
mish, even on the playground. He re- 




called one teacher who told him ■•|oc 
you re in our country now. You're in 
America, in the United States, and you 
have to speak English. You re not in 
Me.xico." 

Then there was high school, and the 
shock of being with 'los Americanos ' fo 
I'x- f.r-st time. At the grammar school Jo 
had been a leader, a good student, with 
slnught A son his report cards. In high 
schoo ,t was .so different. Those whiie 
kids all seemed so smart. They were so 
far ahead of him and the 26 other kids 
from his eighth.grade graduating cla.ss 
Before long he had seen his friends begin 
t" flrop out of .school and ,go to work 
pic king tomatoes or walnuts or if thev 
were lucky, to find other jobs. If not ' 
•hey would just hang around the grocerv 
store down by the corner, doing nothing 
»<• recalled finally being the only one 



left one out of 27 in a little over a year 
And then there was his own growing frus- 
tration with his inability to keep up. and 
ultimately his decision when he was in 
the tenth grade to quit and help his 
(ruck-driver uncle load and Cinload car- 
rots and lettuce at the packing shed. 

Then came the war. and beating the 
draft by joining up on his own. As he 
rooked back, that had been like entering 
a new- world. If it hadn't been for the ser- 
vice, he decided, he would've never found 
out that he could make it. that he wasn't 
flumb, • that he wa.sn't inferior. And he 
remerribered the promise he had made to 
h.mself that his kids would never have to 
•suffer through the indignities and prob- 
Icms h.. lad had in school. His kids were 
,ifoing to be ■■Americans." not Mexicans 
and they were going to make it. 
As Joe sat there, the morning sun 
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warming up the cab of his camper, he re- 
flected on how things had worked out. 
how hard it had been for him and his 
wife. Angie. to make a go of things, and 
how determined they had been to make 
sure their sons went through the experi 
ence of what a teacher had called the 
"melting pot. ' He remembered their own 
insistence on speaking English at home 
and never Spanish, the hassle over wheth 
er they had enough money to buy an 
encyclopedia, their attempts to conform 
to what they thought was the way good 
American parents should act, their some 
limes painful experiences with PTA and 
l,itlle League and the Boy Scouts. 

John, their oldest boy, had seemed to 
be everything Joe had dreamed of when 
he was in school a good studenc, ac 
cepted. popular, a better than average 
athlete. But then some questions had 



arisen as a matter of fact, when John 
became a tenth-grader. Joe remembered 
the dav well when his son asked. "Dad. 
how come we don't speak Spanish, and 
how come we don't seem to have Mexican 
friends?" Joe recalled suddenly suspecting 
that maybe the melting pot wasn't all it 
was cracked up to be. Maybe John still 
felt "different," and though the boy 
seemed to be surviving the system, maybe 
school was just about as unhappy an ex 
perience for him as it had been for his 
old man. 

And then later there had been the situ 
ation with the second boy, Paul proud, 
aggressive, tough, always questioning. 
'I'he family rebel. In fact, he insisted his 
name was "Pablo." not "Paul." Ouch! 
That little switch had touched off what 
seemed like an endle.ss series of negotia- 
tions with the youngster's teachers and ul 



timately the principals, first in the gram- 
mar school and then the junior high. 
That hoy, Joe mused. The aches he 
brought us. but in the end how much he 
made us think about who we really were 
and about our beautiful culture, and rea- 
lize how rich we were. Paul was now at 
ihe university studying to be a lawyer, 
but there remained the vivid memory of 
his militancy, his organizing the Mexican 
suidents. his leadership in demonstrations 
demanding that the school recognize the 
identity of "his", people. 

The traffic near the school had died 
down now . and as Joe looked out the 
window, almost all of the students had 
disappeared from the lawn. He thought 
of their youngest boy. Frank, a kid who 
somehow was a mixture of John and 
Pablo, and of how he Joe and Angie 
had changed and how their lives had 
been changed by their boys. He thought 
of how the schools were changing, too. 
Who would have thought a few years 
back that they would even recognize vl 
cinco dv Wayo, a Mexican national holi- 
day, let alone a week-long observance of 
it! Or who would have imagined that a 
whole section of the school would be in- 
volved in bilingual programs! 

Things were not perfect. Too many 
Mexican kids still weren't really getting 
anything out of school, and too many 
were dropping out. Too many were still 
having trouble finding an identity, 
caught in the crossfire of two cultures. 
And yet. things were changing. Slowly, 
but they were changing. At the very least 
it was okay to speak Spanish. And the 
playground at Frank's school was as good 
as any in the State, and the buildings 
were modern and attractive. Maybe one 
day there wouldn't be all the fuss about 
being "different." and people would be 
accepted on their merits as individuals. 

Suddenly the school bell clanged long 
and loud, bringing Joe upright in his 
seat. He looked in the rear- view mirror 
and pulled the camper away from the 
curb. Actually, it looked like it was going 
to be a pretty nice day after all. 

—BILL RIVERA 

special Assist an I ro ihf SujxTintcndcnt. 

I. OS Anm'irs City Schools 
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NewEra for Special 




yam the left: Helen Keller; her tutor, Anne Sullt 



van: and Alexander Graham BelL 




" a.sprc t of iiuiiar 
culture that as- 

colon isis. we arc 
told, was thi» con- 
cept that the gods 
had a special con- 
cern for the men- 
1 , ^»^^'y anci f)hysically 

fiandicappcd and that all creatures on 
earth were obliged ro share it. 

The more prevalent feeling, a legacy 
from the Middle Ages, was essentially one 
of rejection. Ii was thus perha,,.s inevi- 
table that the initial moves to provide 
education for the handicapped eniailcci 
removing ihcm froni evervciay affairs 
Those offered any help at' all were aor- 
maily placed in an "asylum," a word 
which, along with "feeble-minded- and 
•deaf and dumb," quickly acquired 
pejorative connotations. The effort was 
nevertheless a major .step forwarci. and it 
began in the New Worlci with Americans 
who traveled to Europe to study the 
pioneering techniques beginning to 
emerge there. 

One such was Thomas Hof)kins 
Gallaudct. Not only a teacher but a 
teacher of teachers, he became so inter- 
ested in the communications problems 
confronting people who could not hear 
that he went to Paris to visit a school for 
the deaf that had been started by a 
young priest named the Abbe de I'Epee 
When Mr. Gallaudet returned to the 
United States he brought with him a deaf 
man who had been traincci at the school 
Laurent Clerc. and in 1817 they estab- 
lished the Nations first formal education- 
al institution for the handicapped the 
American Asylum for the Deaf, located 
in West Hartford. Connecticut. Mr. 
Gallaudet was in time to gain an interna- 
tional reputation for his leadership in the 
education of deaf and other handicapped 
children, and he is memorialized today 
by Gallaudet College in Washington. ' 
D.C., the only liberal arts college for the 
deaf in the world. 

Another importer of European tech- 
niques for educating the handicapped 
was John D. Fisher, who had gone to 
Pans to study medicine. There he be- 
came fascinated by the work being done 
in a residential school for the blind that 
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Education 




Students -from 1893 



^M^^ofG^ldet SgC^^W;; muhe world S only liberaUrtscolle^^ 
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had hern sLuumI I)\ \ aWuuu ILuin Attn 
.his irmm to the I nitra Slates m lSl!h, 
Di. l-ishri (lrs(ub(Ml that \V(»ik sn prisua 
sivclv tli.it tlncr vcais latct ilir Massa 
riiusrtts State I .«^l;lslat ui r M^rd tuiuN to 
(vstahhsh m Hosion tin- New ^.^,^i.»Iul Asv 
hini toi ilie fUnid isnon ilirioatKM u' 
nanircl thr IN-ikiiis ScIi.h>1 tor tlie Blii.d 
ami subsrtjucntlv i. ♦located in its picscnt 
site in \Vaieut)\vnJ I he initial diiedoi ot 
the sc hool was a phvsic ian named Samuel 
C.irclev Howe, and his ci)ni vihiUions ami 
those ol Or I'ishei also were \n he 
nuMUoriali/ed in iheii eases hv the 
aeconiplislnnents ol two reniai kahle wo 
men whi) had been horn hoth hlind an<l 
chMt. 

The liist was l.aura BridKUian. who ^ 
heuan her instiueiion at Perkins in 1S:^7 
when she was seven veais »)ld. Her success 
not onlv in learning; to read and write 
hui as an exivacuclinarilv eltet tive teaeher 
hroui;hl lU'w hope to the parents of hand 
ieapped ehildien around the world. One 
suc h parent wa> the nioihei ot six vear 
old Helen Keller, who read about haura 
Biicl,i;inan's aehieveinenls and sou^bt 
from a ,i;raduaie ol Perkins histilute 
named Anne Sullivan. With Anne Sulli 
van > help and her own indomitable de 
termination. Hc^len Keller bec ame the 
author ot several htM)ks. a nuieli sought 
after lec turer, and one of t lie most ad 
mired public ti^ures the Nation has evei 
known 

Spuired bv suc h examples ol what 
could be done, other institutions for 
youn.H'^teis suttermi; various handic appini; 
conditiotrs bei^an to eonie into exisienee. 
Most elunu to the practiee of separalin,^ 
the handirapped from soc ietv in spec ial 
sehools. but appearing here and there 
were arran.nemenis which, while se.i;re.i,Mi 
ini; handic apped voun^sters from father 
children, at least made it possible for 
them to remain wr.li their lannlies. In 
1S71 a dav school was established in 
Boston tor deaf pupils, for example-, a 
elass in Providenee in KH!H) h)r the re 
larded. am,ther in Clbieago in IS<JM for 
( rippled c liildrtMi. 

One of the most effective spokesman 
tnr this approach was Alexander (;raham 
Bell, who proposed'io ihe IH9H emuen 
tion of the National F.dueation Assoc la 
jion that pro^iams for \hr handuapped 
he established in the public schools. Su< h 
rhildren. he said, would - form an annex 
to rhe public school system, receiving 
spec iafiiiMrut tion from special teachers 
who shall be abb- n) .i^ive iiist rue tion to 
liiile children who are either deaf, hlind. 
(,r mentallv deficient. withf)Ui sendmt; 
them away from their hon>es or trom the 
ordinary companions with wnom they are 




en 
( 



to 



associateii." Dr. Bell was addressing the 
conference not as the celebrated inventor 
of the telephone but as a speech expert 
from a faniilv of speech experts. He had 
annuiK other' thin.irs successfully undcrtak- 
:hf Instruction of a deaf hoy named 
ieorire Sanders in .Salem. Massachusetts, 
and it was in the Sanders home that he 
made his first telephone experiments. 
When it became clear that his Invention 
wt>uld hrin^i; him wealth. Dr. Bell wrote 

his mother. "Now we shall have monev 
•nou.i;h to teach speech to little deal 
children." 

r. Bell's comment was revealin.i^ 
not only of his character hut of 
the shaky financial base of the 
various efforts to educate the handi- 
capped. It is probably fair to say that in 
irrneral. education of the handicapped 
(' special education." as it is now referred 
lo bv educaiors) was thought of by ihe 
public at large as essentially an exercise 
in charitv. Not long after the turn of the 
century Kli/.abeth Farrell. a young 
teachcT at Public School Number 1 in 
New York City, acivocateci anci exempli 
fied a new point of view. Consiciering 
hanciicapped chilciren not as a ( aste of 
unfortunates, hut instead viewing them as 
individuals, she dedicated herself "to the 



end that each and every chiid should be 
given the opportunity to deveiop accord- 
ing to his capabilities.** She worked first 
v/ith a group of boys regarded as misfits 
because of their chronic truancy. On the 
theory that the school should adapt to 
them rather than ciemand that they 
adapt to the school, she organized an un- 
graded class in which the ehildien learn- 
*ed with materials not usually associated 
with the classrc:)om picture pu/zles. 
tools, paint and brushes, even tin cans. 
From there she went on to organize basic 
classes for younger children with intelli- 
gence cjuot'ients of less than 50 and trade 
courses for retarded older boys and giris. 
Along the way. in 1922. she organized 
and was first president of what is now 
The Council for Exceptional Children. 

" Kxceptional children" is an inclusive 
lerm covering not only the Helen Keile rs 
and I. aura Bridgmans and Miss Farrell s 
chronic truants, but also exceptionally 
gifted youngsters whose very brightness 
can produce problems for them; the 
physicalW. mentally, and emotionally 
handicapped; children who.se .socioecon- 
omic and cultural backgrounds .set them 
apart; students with motor, visual, audi 
ton', communication, behavioral, cogni- 
tive, and specific academic learning dis- 
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•.J>ili.i<-s in short, hovs and ,^irls in n.-H 
.fs,,<-c.al,.<lu< a.ional programs, s.-rvi.-.-s 
IJf ilitics. or inatcrials. 

rh<-r<- an- an <-stimat<-,i s.-vcn million 
surh srhool-aK.- youngst.-rs inth,- f,m,-,i 
5>ta.<-s M,m<- 10 or 12 p,-r< ent of tl„- 
ov.-rall school population plus 
anoth.-r m.llion pr<-s, hool,-rs. Parti, ularlv 
b<vaus<- of <.f(orts und.-rtaken .luring th<-' 
curn-nt d<xa<i<., major pro,>.n-ss has 1,,-,-n 
m.i<l<- ,n affor.iin,^ th,-m Hucational on 
portunitK-s <omm<-nsurat<- with th<-ir 
n<vds. r)urin,>. th,- last flv,- y.-ars th,- nun,- 
h<-r of handirappcd < hildr<-n r,-< <-ivini< ,-f 
tt-cuvc sp<v i;,| nliu ation s<-rvi, ,-s has ' 
cl.mb<.d from 2.1 million to n.-arlv thr.-.- 
m.lhon hat n<.v,.rth,-l,.ss l,-a.,-s another 
thn.<. rndhon or so who ar,- r. a-ivin^ 
.H<-rahlv loss than an ade<^uat.. .-ducation 
and on<- mdhon wh,. ar,- d,-ni<.<l .,< r. ss to 
a free puhlir educ ation altog<-th(-r. 

Mor,-ovt-r. th,- fi^ur,-s alon<- d„ not in- 
d.cat<- th<- <i,-pths of th<- handi, app,-d 
chddr<.nsdil,.mma. Th<-v ar,- still mor,. 
often than not < at,-gori/,-d, almost as if 
thfv wen- something k-ss than in.lividual 
human hemgs; they b,-ar a stigma. Thev 
are oft,-n separated from other children 
lot mfrequently at the insti.gation 
'f parent.s and e,iucators who s,-,- the 



I'<'",bility of diff1culti,-s or ,lisruptions 
pracfce that is particularlv corr,>siv,- f„r 
children whose handicaps are relativ,-lv 
mmor. Cml rights actions have r,-v,-.|,-d 
manv cases in which black. Mexican- 
Ameru an, and .Am,-rican Indian voung- 
st,-rs have be,-n place,l in cla.ss,-s for the 
r<-tard,-d when :heir • probU m" woul,l ap- 
p-ar s.mply to have b,-,.n a diff,-r,-n, , ul 
:ural backgr,)und. 

timuiate,! in part bv th,- progress 
achieved during th,- past five vears a 
surg,- of activity is now under way 
"-war.l strengthening special ,-,lucati,;n in 
^•1 "ts parts. More and more public 
s. hools for example, are .s,-eking to reach 
out to the s,-v,-r,-ly or multiple handi- 
l^'PP'vi child. There are progratns to 
Mp the par,.nts of handicapp,-,! children 
start th,. ,-ducative process during in- 
l^'ncy. A s,-arch is on for bett,-r testing 
and eva.uatron proc,.dur,-.s (particularlv 
■n relation to minority groups). There ',r,- 
I'rr.grams to involve handicappe.i l.ovs 
and girls more fullv in car,-,-r or vocation 
al education. There are renew,-d ,-fforts 
t" serve the ne,-ds of the gift,-d an,l 
talent,-d. In g,-nc-ral, there is increasing 
■'"•■rest in bringing exceptional voung 
sters into education s mainstream. While 



'>'<■ woKl ••mainsti,-aining"s,.,.ms to hay 
dil ,-rent in,-anings for dilfereni ..eopi,- 
and programs, its ess,-nce is the i<l,.a of 
proyi,iingsp,.ciale<lu< a,i<,„ ,„ j,,, 
a chil.lren while they atteiul re,-uiar 
classes. It sh„ul,l be note,!. howey.T th- 
soin,- ,.,lucat<.rs f,-el imni,-<iiate loiaMm' 
meision in n-gular classes to l,e imprac- 
"cal for a significant portion of hancli- 
capp,-<l chil,ir,-n an,l sugg,-st instead wh;, 
tney call ••pn.gr,-ssiv,- inclusion ' that is 
starting off In- inclu.ling the han<lica,.pe; 
child in .s,-l,-,-t,.,i classroom a..!i-.i,„-s for 
"nite.l sp.-.ns of ,ii,„- an,l ,h,-n moving 
forward from th,-r,-. 

B,-hind surh inov,-s as th,-se is a chang 
■".i^ ph.losophy that is iiu reasingly l„.i„g 
sp<-lle,l out in the law, The ,-,lu,ation of 
"c-ptional childr,-n is no long,-r ,,,-r- 
c<;iv,-,l as a matter of charity or .simj.ly as 
wise practice initiat,-d by an enlight,-n,-<i 
society <let,-rinine<l to capitalize to the 
fullest „n its human r,-so»rces. Th,- issue 
now IS one of ,h,- haiulicapped child's 
n^his as a citizen the proposition that 
th,- public schools ar,- as fully ol.ligat.vi 
to s,.rv,- exceptional children as thi-y ,re 
anv oth,.rs of.s.hool age. The courts have 
a,^rc-,-d. perhaps most strikingly in the 
';'"<i'nark 1971 case of PrnnWh;,,,,,. 
■■h.sr,aat,on forth,- Rrlanlrr/ v. ,/n- Com- 
wonucnlth of P,.„nsylv„,ua. which hel,l 
"•at the public schools of that .State could 
. "ot Ignore the ,-<lucati«nal n,-,-dsof the 
m<-ntully retard,-,! (and l,v implication 
'he n,-,vls ofoth,-r ,-xc,-ptional chihlren as 
well). By now at least 36 lawsuit.s have 
I'.-en filed in '1:. Stat,.s aim,-,! at guaran- 
i<-<-ing handicappe,! children their right 
to an ,.,!ucation an<! bringing an ,-n.l „, 
-State an,! local polici,-s and practic-s that 
< ■th,-r ,-xclu,le th,-se childn-i. or provide 
th,-m with an ,-ducation that is cl,-arly in- 
appropriate. In all major instanc-s in 
which ,iec,sions have been rend,-r,-d tbe 
courts have foun,! for the plaintiffs. 

-'^P'-cial e,iucation is thus entering a 
<Ta. d,-monstrating as it d<„.s .so that 
"X principi,-s commemorat,-d in the Bi- 
c<-n.enn,al observance remain vigorous. I, 
's of course true that millions of han.h- 
^app,-d youngsters are still effectively <lc-. 
our,.d from "the pu rsuit of happiness " 
but their number is dwin.lling. More and 

-- are '>eing off,.r,-d t ruly Jqual ^c, c ' 
onal opportunity, the right .oachi,-v,- 

^■- |x,tential and ,here!,y make their 
iHidual contribution to the Nation s 
liirth,-r progr,-ss. 



-WILLIAM C. GEER 

,-, . Km-diiiv,- I),r<-ci,>r 

I h< Cunr.l f.,r Kxcrp,l„„al C:hildr,-„ 
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THE ARTS 

IN THE 
SCHOOLS- 

A 200-YEAR 
STRUGGLE 



BY NANCY HANKS 




I is more sad than 
shocking that two 
fundamental parts 
of American civili- 
zation developed al- 
most independently 
of each other: the 
arts and general 
education. Histori 
.ally, the arts have rarely come first in our 
schools, which had sterner tasks than pur- 
suing the Muses. "To America one school 
master is worth a dozen poets," said Ben- 
jamin Franklin, "and the invention of a 
machine... is of more importance than a 
masterpiece of Raphael." 

John Adams made a more famous state- 
ment and its hopeful promise may yet be 
fulfilled. "I must study politics and war," 
he said, *'that my sons may have liberty to 
study mathematics and philosophy. . . 
navigation, commerce and agriculture in 

.Miss Hanks is Chairw-oman for ihr .National Endow 
mrnt for tlir .•\rts 
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order to give their children a right to study 
painting poetry, music, architecture, stat- 
uar\-, taj. "stry and porcelain," If his vision 
was noble his timetable went instantly 
awry: his son grew up to be President too. 

.Adams's priorities may have been sound 
for the infant Nation. Physical and polit- 
ical security came first: an expansive 
economy came next; the arts came last, if 
at all. But how much really changed until 
very recently? For n^^Rrly two centuries na- 
tional leaders voiced high - m inded 
thoughts about the arts and then went on 
attending to "matters of consequence," to 
borrow a phrase from Antoine de Saint- 
E .X u pe r\' ■ s The L it t le Priri cv. They had 
the approval of the people who elected 
them to lead. These constituent.s also 
elected school boards, trustees, and super- 
intendents of similar utilitarian stripes, 
and so practicality prevailed in education. 

.As the Nation became fundamentally 
more democratic (and as education grew 
less elitist) schools became increasingly vo- 
cational in the basic sense. Schooling was 
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geared to help students bring home leaner 
bacon than their fathers had. whether the 
child was to be a "noble yeoman" of 
Thomas Jefferson's vision or a doctoral 
candidate in one of todays law. medical, 
scientific, or education schools. 

By popular if misguided definition, the 
arts were traditionally deemed less neces- 
sary, less American somehow, less mani- 
festly predestined than mechanics, agricul- 
ture, technology, and the so-called profes- 
sions. Certainly the arts came to be taught 
in the painting academies and music con- 
servatories that grew in the 19th century. 
But these too were trade schools that iso- 
lated students in their own ivory towers and 
excluded outsiders. 

Nevertheless in the past 150 years draw- 
ing and singing have managed to move 
slowly, almost furtively into public schools. 
That the arts entered the schools at all is 
the near-miracle. Some highlights of how it 
happened deserve a swift review. 

Music in the schools had a brief heyday 
on this continent. The first European 



Franciscan in Coriez's train. In 1523 he 
offered Indian chil<lren a curriculum 
modeled after the medieval cathedral 
schools. He taught reading and writing, of 
course, but stressed singing, the making 
and playing of instruments, and music 
manuscript copying. The Spanish mission 
system reached far into the present day 
United States as its patrons sought heathen 
souls to save ^nd native gold to ship home. 
By 1540 Juan de Padilla. another Spanish 
mi.ssionary. was teaching music in what is 
now New Mexico, a cultural cul de sac far 
from what would become the turnpike of 
American development. 

In New England a full century later, 
religious motives were again the prime 
mover of education but without musical 
accompaniment. The purpose of the writ- 
ten Word was to point the way to salvation 
along a route that became increasinglv 
narrow. In 1643 a Boston pam[)hleteer ex- 
[)lained the colonists" rationale: 

After they had built houses and "conven- 
ient places for Gods worship and settled the 
Civill government; one of the next things 
we longed for, and looked after, was to 
advance Learning... dreading to leave an 
illiterate Ministry to the Churches when 
our present Ministers shall lie in the dust." 
Fortunately. "It pleased God to stir up in 
the heart of one Mr. Harvard. . . to ^ive 
the one halfe of his Estate . . . towards the 
erecting of a College, and all of his 
Library" which comprised 320 books. 
After the Connecticut General Court en- 
dorsed Yale's founding, it stated. "One 
principal purpose in erecting this college 
was to supply the church in this colony with 
a learned, pious and orthodox ministry." 

In 1647 Massachusetts authori/.ed the 
first publicly supported schools with a law 
requiring every town of more than 50 
households to employ a reading and writ- 
ing teacher. Many settlers baTked at this 
extravagance and the schools were .seasonal 
to the point of being sporadic as 
teachers many of them ministerial candi- 
dates awaiting a vacant pulpit rode cir- 
cuits. 

nderstandably. given the funda- 
mentalist standards of the day. 
artistic subjects were avoided like 
Satanic infections. Creative curriculums, 
in the modern sense, were unheard of in 
grammar schools with their hornbooks, 
rote methods, and hickory-enforced 
discipline. Portraiture was left to sign 
painters, who learned their art as apprrr/'.-: 
tice cradesmen. Interest in music, accord- 
ing to one scholar, "declined almost to the 
vanishing point" in insular 17th ccntai:\c», 
America while Monteverdi. Scarlatti, and 
Purcell composed for European contem- 
poraries. What music survived here was 
liturgical. The .second book published in 
the Colonies was The Ray Psahn Book 
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(ib4U), which set down David's song in 
metrical verses that could be sung to tunes 
the immigrants brought with them. 

In 1721 one of Franklin's brothers print- 
ed a book with musical notation. About 
this time the "singing school" was be- 
coming popular to improve church music. 
It was a social and religious adjunct, hard- 
ly an educational one. In 1833 the Bos- 
ton Academy of Music was founded with 
the revolutionary purpose, among others, 
of encouraging music in the public schools. 
A few years later what we'd call a [)ilot 
project received charmingly breathless ap- 
proval in a re[)ort to Boston's mayor. It 
read: 

"One thing has been made evident, that 
the musical ear is more common than has 
been generally supposed. There, are but 
few in the school who make palpable dis 
cords when all are singing.... They prefer 
the play of a hard music le.sson to any out- 
of-door .sports. .. . A song introduced in the 
middle of the s'/ssion has been invariably 
followed by excellent effort. It is relief to 
the wearisomeness of constant studv. It ex 
cites the listless and calms the turbulent 
and uneasy. It seems to rener\'e the mind 
and prepare all for more vigorous intellec- 
tual action." 

In 1 836 Calvin E. Stowe reported to 
Ohio School authorities on European edu- 
cation trends. He said he obser\'ed in Ger- 
many "the universal success and very bene- 
ficial results with which the arts of drawing 
and designing and vocal and instrumental 
music, moral instruction and the Bible 
have been introduced into the schools." He 
met teachers who "had never .seen a child 
that was capable of learning to read and 
wr^te who could not be taught to sing well 
and draw neatly, and that, too, without 
taking any time which could at all interfere 
with, indeed which would not actually pro- 
mote his progress in other subject.s." (If 
Mr. Stowe anticipated John Dewey, he also 
proved that his wife, the former Harriet 
Beecher. had all the writing talent in the 
family. ) 

The spread of music was slow. In 1860 
Philadelphia overseers resolved that there 
should be a piano in every school. In 1865 
New Haven's first music teacher was get- 
tii\a: started in school hallways. He moan- 
ed 'a was ver\' difficult indeed to convince 
the authorities that ...musical instruction 
shouM be governed by the same rules and 
regulations that obtained in other sub- 
jects. " ( Then, as now. an innovator's first 
■^'ibstacle was the deportment department.) 
By 1886 the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion estimated that music was being taught 
•rfiSi^larly in less than 250 schools. 

Art was academically accepted even 
later, except in professional schools. Amos 
Bronson Alcott included drawing from na- 
ture for a half-hour a week in the 1830s. 
But his Temple School was closed because 
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discussion of religious principles was 'part 
of the curriculum. 

Creative arts were still considered icing 
on the cake of aristocratic education at a 
time when most young people got an un- 
leavened diet of practical training in' 
schools. These subjects, as a critic ob- 
.served, were only "accepted as a means of 
refining the taste and of giving, particular- 
ly to young ladies in private .schools, the 
finishing touch of art to an education in- 
complete without a few lessons on the harp 
and a few others in sketching in pencil or 
se[)ia." 

The first public school drawing classes 
were promoted by Horace Mann, who 
I)ublished a series of lessons imported from 
Germany in his Comiiwii School Journal in 
1844. Typically, the [Purpose was practical, 
not expressive. "Drawing is a form of 
writing. " he wrote, "and should be taught 
with it." This art the rendering of formal 
and tidy geometic forms must have been 
sterile stuff. It wasn't ar.s grafia artis but 
early mechanical drawing, which had a 
high marketplace demand as New 
England's manufacturing ca[)acity ex- 
panded with her industrial ambitions. 




cursor of the present OfHcc of Edu- 
cation, uitimatelv came around to 
the foIioKing point of view: -The element 
of beauty is found to have pecuniary as 
well as aesthetic value. The training of the 
hand and of the eye which is generated In- 
drawing is found to be of greatest ad- 
vantage to the worker in nearly every 
branch of industry. Whatever trade mav 
be chosen, knowledge of drawing is an ad- 
vantage and in many occupations is be 
coming indispensable.... The end sought is 
not to enable the scholar to draw a pretty 
picture but to train the hand and cvc that 
he may be better fitted to become a bread- 
winner." That was written in 1874. two 
and a half centuries after the first schools 
opened in New England. 

Soon afterward, the Western Drawing 
and Manual Training Association (the Na- 
tional Art Education Association s antece- 
dent) was organized. Its premise: "Xcw 
problems in education and child life con- 
front us as the world grows more dramatic 
To art we must look for liberty from the 
mountain-fastnesscsof materialism and ex 
cessive commercialism." Sound familiar^ 
That was in 1899. 

In the same year John Dcwev wrote 
^>chool and Society." the first' of his 
seminal works that stressed the experiential 
development of the whole child. He spelled 



^ui wnat previous observers had only 
hinted at. -The arts are not onlv intrin- 
sically and directly enjoyable." he wrote, 
•but they serve a purpose beyond them- 
selves, rhey are not lu.xuries of education 
but experiences of that which makes edu- 
cation worthwhile." 

How far have we come toward accepting 
that idea.^ In 1906. seven years after DeweV 
had set forth his idea the president of the 
Western Drawing and Manual Training 
Association told a convention of specialized 
teachers. "There is a general awakening to 
the importance of the arts: their value is 
being realized industrially, educationally, 
commercially, artistically as never be- 
fore.... With this awakening of interest it 
becomes increasingly clear that the arts are 
soon to be accorded the importance they 
deserve as instruments of education and 
that they have their definite values not as 
ends in themselves so much as means in fit- 
tmg for life." Similar feelings are still being 
expressed and in the same hopeful tones.' 

The \ew York State Commission on 
Cultural Resources declared. "The arts not 
only belong in the schools but the schools 
and the curriculums are incomplete with 
out them." Undeniable though that point 
may be. there is little evidence that it re- 
ceives any particular pushing on the part of 
educators. Using National Education Asso- 
ciation data, the U.S. Office of Education 
m 1973 ranked public secondary school 



priorities this way. according to the b^reak- 
down of teachers' specialities* Engli.sh 
(20.4 percent of the teachers), mathe- 
matics. social studies, science, health and 
physical education, industrial arts and 
vocational education, business, home 
economics, foreign languages, music (3.8 
percent), art (3.7 percent), then -special 
education" and "other." According to the 
same source, in nonpublic secondary 
schools last year, there were 3,900 music 
teachers and 1 . 100 art teachers for 1 . 3 mil- 
lion students. Only home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, and the ubiquitous "othLr" 
numbered less. 

onceivably one might infer that 
these breakdowns conceal the 
proposition that artistic awareness 
permeates the teaching of social studies 
home economics, and the rest. But this 
isn t the general rule. The arts, where they 
are taught at all. are often isolated in 
ngidly designated time slots and cloistered 
rooms. In many colleges, art history is in- 
sulated from painting and sculpture by 
walls mortared with interdepartmental 
rivalry. Worse, occupational jealousies still 
keep educators and professional creators 
apart. Some teachers and theater people, 
for instance, seem to get a lot of exercise 
walking their boundaries in the belief that ' 
"good fences make good neighbors" still, i 
Such parochial attitudes are slowly break- ' 
ing down in places. ' | 
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The notion of professional painters, 
writers, and musicians working directly 
with students is not new. Yet it remains loo 
rarely applied at the scholastic level. In 
1934 Grant Wood took up his brush as an 
associate professor at the University of 
Iowa. Two years later the first artist-in- 
residence as such was appointed at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture. In 1970 the National Endowment for 
the Arts began its Artists-in-Schools pro- 
i^ram in cooperation with the Office of 
Education. Last year 1.750 musicians 
poets, painters, actors, photographers, 
architects, and other artists worked in 
5,000 schools in all 50 States. Frequently 
the results have been marvelous. Of course, 
there have been problems too. 

hile the numbers of Artists-in- 
Schools arv' impressive, there are 
many schools and millions of stu- 
dents still going without any creative 
opportunities. What an immeasurable 
waste of human potential and humane re- 
sources! How long will it be before teachers 
and administrators in evcrv school discover 
or adopt ways to brint: " arts to every 
child ways of proven a lie and educa- 
tional merit? This is one oi the major chal- 
lenges for today's schools. 

At present, according to findings in New 
York State, "students in public and private 
schools can graduate without ever having 
personally experienced live professional 
arts programing, and without ever having 
had the opportunity to decide for them- 
selves whether or not they have the interest 
or aptitude to participate in the arts as a 
professional, amateur, or spectator." That 
situation might have been acceptable when 
the Nation fought for life in a hostile en- 
vironment, but it is disheartening now. 
(And it bears mention that New York has 
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tial services, and help to make the arts 
.i\ailal)lc t("i all their ciii/ens.'" The mayors 
defined "a new national goal: that no 
Anieri( an sliall be (h'prived of the oppor- 
turiitv to e\peri<'n( c. . . the beauty of life" 
b<'( ause of "i li ( unisian( e. income, back- 
t,'iound. i<-ni()ten<'s,s or ia('<'." 

Also <'ricoui a^int,' is th<- piospe( i of the 
Bi< <-n(<'nnlal < <'l<d)j aiion. wlii( h shr)u!d not 
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^^'«i'l. bill .in ()ppoMnnit\' lo reallv think 
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whi'M- we are todav for good and ill and 
when- we want lo go tmm here. l\ira- 
Mjonnt among iIk- I-'ounding I'ai Ik'i s' goals 
'^'''^ ib<' triad of life. Iilx-riv. and the pur- 
Miii Mf happiness We -.c gone fai with i [le 
ln>t J'Ao goals m tli<' past two icniuiit-s. 
.liid .1 le.d at hie\ <'in<'ni of ihe X.iiion's 
f hi; d ( / III in A nnglil he the [)ui suit of 
happiiie^^s ihiraigh the ( rcatnc eo<»peialion 
• d a 1 1 1st s of a il fi is< I pi i lies and edn( <it or s on 
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"h is the work of art." said Archibald 
MacLfish. "that creates the human per- 
spective in which information turns to 
truth. " As a certified, card-carrying poet, 
Mr. MacLeish was of course talking not 
of a painting the usual synonym for 
"art" but of the arts in general. And he 
made a point that has particular rele- 
vance in this era of the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial. 

A contemplation of our Nation's his- 
tory need not mean confinement to what 
has been recorded in the written word. 
The story of America has been told 
also and in ways that impart special di- 
mensions of appreciation and under- 
standing in music, on canvas, and in 
stone, by poets and novelists, through 
plays and musicals and films, even in the 
dance. 

That proposition may initially come as 
something of a surprise. The impulse i.s 
to consider the arts simply as valuable as- 
pects of our national experience rather 
than as eloquent tellers of it. On second 
thought, however, numerous examples 
will come to mind in which a poem or a 
painting or a play has specifically focused 
on illuminating the Nation's unfolding, 
and in doing so has given it "human 
perspective. ' 

Some random examples {)f the arts as 
history are inclucied in these pages. More 
striking candidates could doubtless be 
sugg(vsted. It's an interesting exercise. 



^LF.ROV V. GOODMAN 



Editor, AmfTuan Education 
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- s» « 1 , HIS. va» JiAt v.«ll Ui» 1 llCai , 

Those of niochaiiics. each one singing iiis a.s it shoi 

blithe aiul strong. 
The carpenter singing his as he nirasures his plant 
The mason singing his as he makes rca(iy for work 

oft' work, 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in his b 

deck-haiul singing on the steamboat deck, 
The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the 

singing as he stands. 
The wood-cutter's song, the ploughboy's on his wa 

morning, or at noon intermission or at sundo^ 
The delicious singing of the mother, or of the your 

work, or of the girl aewing or washing. 
Each singing what belongs to him or her and to no: 
The day what belongs to the day - at night the par 

fellows, robust, friendly. 
Singing with open mouths their strong melodious S' 
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13 There are words like Freedom 
Sweet and wonderful to sav. 
On my heartstrings freed(5m sings 
.-Ml day everyday. 

There are words like I.ihrrt\ 
That almost make me crv. 
It you had known what I know 
You would know why. 
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Jacob Litt's Grand and Impo, 
Revival OF Bronson Howard; 

Great military Dr 

Excelling in Scenic Magnifice^ 

AnYPREVIOUS PRESENTATION OFTHE 

Presenting the most thrilling pic" 
ofwar ever seen on the mimics 

a troop of rough ride-r. 

A BATTEL R-Y OF AR.TILLE 
A COMPANY OF INFANTRY 

A Cast Of Extra6rdinary5tre 

THIS PRODUCTION COMPLETE IS FROM THE BROA 
THEATRt.NEW YORK, AND M9VICKERS THEATRE. Cyi 
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I h.i\<' l.illi'ii ill l(>\i' will) .\mcii(;m iiaiiics, 

u- sluii]) n. mil's dial never Hal, 
I lu- Mi.i ki sk iii-l il li's ()l miinn,i;-( hiiiiis , 
I 111' I )lini ii'( I w .11 - »n iiri ( )| Mrdii iiir I lal . 
I ii( s< 111 ami I )i a< I \s ( H »(1 and Lost M nic Mai . 

shall Moi iisi (juicl in M( mi I p.n iiassc. 
I ^1 lall I K )l lir i as\ a! W'iiK hrlM-a . 

iiia\ hm \ iii\ in Sussex i^tass, 

iiiav 1)111 \ ni\ !<)nL;in' a I ( '.am |)nii'(l\ . 
I shall nm hr ihric. I shall rise and i)ass. 
I)m\ iii\ hear! al Wniindrd Knrc-. 
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oAs Tlaycd 
442 Times 
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New York 



''HeRH is a war 
play without piffle; 
it has the ring of 
truth — the only 
war play that has 
got away from the 
truck of the stage." 
Alan Dale, 

N. y . American 





%e Great War Com 

hyji'laxwell Qnde/iron 
and Ihure/icecf^lallLn^j' 

No American play has come 
nearer to greatness! 

ly Oman's Home Compan 

TREMENDOUS! Sardonic laugh 
fills its every scene. 

Alexander f^oollcoti, N.Y. ^ 



SUPERB! 

A triumph. 

Stark Young, 
N. y. Times 
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The sneer is gone from Casey's lips, his teeth are clenched in hate 
He pounds with cruel vengeance* his hat upon the plate; 
And now the pitcher holds the hall, and now he lets it go. 
And now the air is shattered by the force of Casey's blow. 

Oh. somewhere in this favored land the sun is shining bright; 
The band is playing somewhere, and somewhere hearts are light; 
And somewhere men are laughing, and somewhere children shout; 
But there is no joy in Mudville mighty Casey has struck out. 

-x>?4^fe^^^^ 

T 





ILLt STRA riON KEY : 1 ) Detail from the "Columbus Doors." which serve as the main entrance to the Rotunda on the East Front of the 
l.S. Capitol; 2) Grant Woods Midnight Ride of Paul Reicrc; 3) chorus from "Yankee Doodle"; 4) detail from John Trumbull's 
painting. The Dcrlaration of Independence; 5) playbill for Maxwell Anderson s Valley Forge; 6) frontispiece from Moby Dick bv 
Hernian Melville: /) totem pole carved byTlingit Indians of southern Alaska: 8) scene from the play. Abe Lincoln in Illinois- ^3) Harriet 
Beeeher Stowes Lncle Toms Cabin; 10) Horace Pippins painting, /ohn Brown Going to His Hanging; 11) scene from the film The 
(oiered \\ agon: 12) "\ Hear America Singing." by Walt Whitman; 13) "Words Like Freedom." bv Langston Hughes; U) playbill for 
Shenandoah by Jacob Litt; 15) Ogalala Sioux rendering of the Battle of Little Big Horn; 16) Ethel' Merman as Annie Oaklev in Annie 
GW )ourGun: 1 /) Charlie Chaplin in a scene from the film. TheCo/dRush; 1 8) scene from the ballet. BillyTheKid- 1 9) fmntispieec 
tor Mark I wains The A dzentures of Huckleberry Finn; 20) from "American Names." bv Stephen Vincent Benet ; 211 Ml Rushmore 
South Dakota; 22) playbill for What Price Glory, by Maxwell Anderson and L. Stallings; 23) scene from Porgx and Bess 24) from 
Casey At the Bat. by Phmeas Thayer; 25) VaudeiUle, painted byjacob Lawrence; 26) Harold Lloyd in The Freshman 
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TOMORROWS 
EDUCAnON 




11 ring the 20i) years 
of our Nation's exis- 
tence the schools 
have heen called 
upon to responci to 
the needs and ex- 
pectations of a 
society marked bv 
change so continu- 
ous, so rapid, and so extensive as to inhibit 
and in some ways nullify the role of tradi- 
tion. 

They havedone so with amazing success. 
Other social institutions also have made 
im[)orlani contributions to the education 
of f)ur citizenry, of course, but it i.s the 
schools that have had the basic responsi- 
bility. In carrying out that responsibilitv 
they have taken the lead in building and 
maintaining a dynamic and yet stable poli- 
tical and social order. They have been at 
the heart of the development of a labor 
force possessing those levels of flexibility, 
intelligence, and skill necessary to undcr- 
gird the remarkable advances that have 
been made in agriculture, indu.stry. and 
commerce. They have helped to induct 
into the common life of the Nation millions 
of newcomers from diverse cultures, speak 
ing different languages and having differ- 
ent customs and folkways. They have been 
primarily responsible for creating an en- 
/ironmenl in which, during the last gen- 

Dr. Tyler is Dirpctor Emeritus of the Center for Ad 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 
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BY RALPH W. TYLER 

eration. about half of the population 
moved up to higher levels of affluence and 
responsibility than those attained by their 
parents, while only about a fourth movetl 
down . And w h ile se rv i ng t he needs of 
society as a whole, they have also sought to 
serve Americans as individuals, offering 
them opportunities to tlevelop their own 
special talents, pursue their own particular 
interests, and achieve their t)wn personal 
go a Is. 

The common characteristic in these 
enterprises has been responsivenes.s to 
-societys evolving demands and expecta- 
tions. Tomorrow's education can thus be 
expected to be shaped by tomorrow's 
.society, and the new demands, new prol)- 
lems. and new aspirations it is heir to. 
Along the way. of course, it will be neces- 
sary to take care of some unfinished busi- 
ness, prominently including the challenge 
of educating «// the Nation's children. We 
speak glibly of having universal elementary 
education in America, and statistically the 
statement is accurate, with 95 percent or 
more of the Nation's children enrolled in 
school. Results of the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress indicate, however, 
that about 20 percent of these children do 
not in fact acquire the skills and knowledge 
taught in the primary grades and are left 
unprepared to progress either in school or 
toward responsible adulthood. 

Characteristically coming from homes of 
poverty where their parents have had little 
education, they are confronted when they 
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enter school by formidable barriers. They 
encounter, for example, a curriculum (and 
a way of presenting it) developed to serve 
children from homes where the parents 
have already built a ground-work for 
schooling by having books in the home, 
by reading aloud from them, by engaging 
the children in conversations that express 
orderly thought and draw on ideals, and by 
instilling confidence in their sons and 
daughters that they can handle school 
work. Boys and girls who have not received 
this kind of stimulation are likely to per- 
ceive school learning not only as over- 
whelmingly difficult but irrelevant to their 
lives. To enable them to absorb what the 
school seeks to teach requires the construc- 
tion of a new kind of curriculum, the use of 
new kinds of teaching methods, and the 
development of a[)p roaches that engage 
these particular children at a level where 
they actually are and help them move for- 
ward in terms of their individual abilities 
and interests. 

Another frustrating barrier standing in 
the way of such children is the continued 
use in many places of practices geared to 
an earlier time when the school's function 
was fully as much to sort students as to edu- 
cate them. When the Nation was new. 
nearly 80 percent of the labor force was en 
gaged in unskilled labor, less than three 
percent in professional and managerial 
occupations. Even so much as an elemen- 
tary education was not necessary to be pro- 
ductive in primitive agriculture, manufac- 
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luring, and const ruction, ami onlv a vrrv 
tew men (ami no women) ncctletl prepara- 
tion for the prf)fcssi()ns. It sctMiicd sensible, 
then, to ration cdueaiion m) that the num- 
bers ot" peuph- receivim; tlirtereni amoimts 
of schoohm; wouhl correspond roui^hlv t») 
the availabh* opportunities. This .s»)itini; 
process was turned over to the schools, and 
it was accomplished bv the cIassro»)in 
gratles given out to the pu[)ils. Marks »)f 
"excellent" or **gf)«)(r' serveil to iMUDura^i- 
lurther etiucaiion. while "p<)ur" and 
"failure * signaled the advisability of trving 
something else. For ihe purpt)se ai han«I. 
this weeding out process wiis effective In 
\9\0, for example, about half of America's 
children had stopped their sch(u)ling bv the 
age of rj but still managed to finti jobs »)f 
one kind or another. Only ten percent went 
on through high .school, and only tliiee 
percent graduated from college. 

Six i^'i.il liemands t«)d.j\ aie of » duj^i* 
\astlv different. In M>70 less than fi\c 
cent of the men and W4/men making up the 
\a\u)\ foree weie engaged in nont.iim un 
skilletl labor, while nmre than 10 pen «-ni 
were engaged in pr4)t{\ssi»)n.i I , tethnii.il. 
and other occupations recjuiring more than 
a high school education. Toward me<'iing 
the ni'Ctls both of tin' individual and t)f 
society at large, the schools are now ex 
pected to help everv cliiltl achieve the full 
limit of his or her potentiiil a goal at otMs 
with the continued u.se of a marking svstem 



that in effect tells many children to give 
U[). Since nati»>nal aitention has been 

focused t)i) tindini; wavs »)f edui atini; thivse 
vouni^sieis. .md pmgtt'ss slowlv is being 
made. Signifieam improvements are none- 
tfieless reported in »>nlv about one third of 
ilie » Kis.sr»)oms when' tiiere are concentra 
ii»ms of children from homes of [lovertv. 
The schools »)t tonu>rnuv will be more fullv 
res[>onsi\»- t»i liiis challenge, and we can ex 
pect the number of Amerit an children who 
are truK' i^ainin^ a primarv education to 
incit'ase from the [)it'sent SO percent to at 
liMst \)') [)»'rii'nt 

Cioing bevonil I'lkn ai ioii's unfinished 
busiiu'ss. a sectmd ma jot rcsponsibilit v 
lacini; ' tMimrrinv s educatitm is tfie ordi'riv 
ami I' f fee live transit it in of youth from 
ihild[n)t)d to constructive participation in 
adult liti'. As .Anu'rit an societv has become 
sjJi'ii.ili/i'd and urb.mi/ed. voung people 
have increasinglv become more isolated 
from ii. There .ire le\ver responsibilities as- 
signed tt) children as their contribution to 
maintaining the family, and fewer opptir 
t unities I'or them to help with their piU'etits' 
occupations, to participate in adult social 
affairs, to try out adult r»)les. even to ob 
tain p. in • time jobs. For earlier generations 
these were .significant ways in which young 
people were a i tied in their progress to 
ii(lulthot)fl. Meanwhile, however, work leit 
the home anti farm to be carrietl on in fa< ■ 
tor\ and sht)p. and as it did so, concern 





arose for the safety and welfare of the 
vouth drawn to it. Among other things, 
that concern stimulated the enactment of 
laws strictly regulating child labor, raising 
the compulsory age of schf)ol atte)i(!ence. 
and establishing minimum wage-. ILseful 
iind e\cn necessary th(>i;gh thc.s<' statutes 
and regulations have bteen ihr'v have coin- 
cident ally greatly limited the ()ppr)riunity 
for young people to learn wluu work and 
adidt life are all about. I he net result of 
this forced i.solation has l>een to alienate 
young people from tlu' adult society, to de- 
lay persf)nal and social maturation, some- 
times to inhibit permanent iv the develop- 
ment of respoii.ii'jilitv l)ec.?u.se r)f over pro- 



t!ie (on.setjurnce of personal 



tectioii fron^ 
action.s. 

Ann-ri( .in S(u ietv t apnot long endure 
iiboui a nu'an^ a [)eat ,'fui and e(te» 
tive n.insiiion »)l voutli mio athillhf)od. .As 
ariangements »)l the past ha\t' dis.solved. 
new provisions must be t ».nstrut tetl. In the 
C^omnumisi touniiies. this tr.!nsiii»)ii is 
la.'gely the task ol the C!onnTUinisi vouth 
org;nii/a^ ions tiial take oyei ihe acti\ities 
o( vouiit; people tor s('\cral bouts at the 
ei:d (){ each school day and on hoiio'ay.s. A 
loughlv similar limction was performed in 
ihe I'nited Siaie.s duiim; the Depression of 
the l!):iOs by the National ^*outh Adminis 
ti atiim and he Civilian C!()nser\ at ion 
Clotps. esiablished as emeii;ency mcasurivs 
fo [)ro\ i(le woi k for yoimg people at a linu 
of massive unep*.[)ioyment . Ah hough the.se 
agetK ies aitled gi<*ai (Uimbers of Amei ican 
yo-ii'i ihcy were noi well iniegrated either 
into '.hr- schools or the overall societv. 
serviiii; only low income families and pro 
\idini; only a limited range of work experi- 
eiuc. The needs of the fu.'ure call for a 
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moTT- pcrmaiuMU. inort* carefully planned 
approach that involves all yoLuh in a 
vaiicty of constriictive adult activities in 
which they take increasing initiative anti 
responsibility. 

Many comnuinity institutions and or- 
ganizations need to participate in en- 
deavors of this sort, hut the school is in the 
best position to serve as coordinator, to 
take the lead in drawing up appropriate 
plans, to help young people determine the 
particular programs best suited to their 
needs and aspirations, and to monitor 
these programs toward a.ssuring their edu- 
cative e f f ec t i \ e n ess . 

Tomorrow's schools also can be expected 
to be deeply involved in the related issue of 
occupational education. Until the present 
century the number of different occupa- 
tions was small, and the professions aside, 
most required very little training. Particu- 
larly during the past few decades, however, 
advances in science and technology have 
created thousands of jobs unknown to pre- 
vious generations and requiring specialized 
knowledge and technical preparation. 
Thu.s the traditional usefulness of appren- 
ticeship, which depends heavily on ob- 
serving the muster and emulating his 
example, has been significantly narrowed. 
One cannot easily observe what the master 
is thinking, and in any case new technology- 
is likely to render his procedures obsolete. 
For a number of reason.s. then, apprentice- 
ship and on-the-job training have become 
inavlequaK to .servt* a large sector of yoimg 
people, 

The high schools face some critical diffi- 
culties in providing occupational educa- 
tion. A recent public opinion survey, to 
cite one example, showed that more than 
90 percent of the parents wanted their chil- 
dren to go to college and that more than 70 
percent expecced them to do so. In most 
high sciiooli,, however, enrollment in voca- 
tional Cviucaiion programs means skipping 
the courses commonly re^juired for college 
admission, and in thi.s circumstance many 
parents insist thar their children avoid vo- 
cational «:r:uning. Many other parents do 
not raist that barrier, of couisc. but here 
too the situation is un.sat is factory, since the 
schools have difficulty in pjoviding instruc- 
thjn and working laboratories that realis- 
tically respond to the .ange of jobs that are 
':ikely to be op/ ning up. Communities that 
have a large fraction of young people want- 
ing vocational educati<in are typically those 
that can offer only limited employment 
opportunities. In rura! yr?»as, for example, 
more than 80 percent of the youth must go 
into the cities if they are to find jobs, but 
few if any rural hign schools have person- 
nel or facilities capable of providing educa- 
tion for most urban occupations, much less 
the time and opportunity to keep pace with 
tfie constantly changing character and.fe- 
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quirements of those occupations. 

Within the cities and in rural areas alike 
there remains a problem pointed out in the 
re[)ort of the Panel of Consultants on 
\'ocational Education that the young- 
sters most in need of vocational education 
in order to gain a permanent place in the 
labor force are those from low-income 
homes the same youngsters that the 
schools have not been reaching. And there 
is the problem also of adults who need re- 
training because their jobs have been 
eliminated or sharply changed by tech- 
nological innovations, a situation that few 
schools are really prepared to deal with. 

The strengthening of occupational 
education thus must rank high on educa- 
tion's agenda for the future, and moves 
now under way in this direction can be ex- 
pected to accelerate- One such move is the 
concept of "career education," advanced 
by Sidney P. Marland, Jr., when he was 
U.S. Commissioner of Education and now 
being pursued - with continuing stimulus 
from the Office of Education — in a 
number of States. Typically, the schools in 
these States follow a pattern by which, as 
part of the regular academic program, 
children explore the world of work in the 
elementary grades, systematically examine 
various possible careers in the junior high 
school years, and at the high school and 
post-high school levels arc afforded oppor- 
tunities to prepare for initial employment. 
Another move is the development in .some 
high schools of a core of educational offer- 
ings for all students which assures that 
those who devote some of their time to 
vocational training arc not thereby made 
ineligible for college. Meanwhile there is 
increasing interest in the expansion, both 
at the secondary and postsccondary levels, 
of "cooperative education." by which the 
student combines school and on-the-job 
experience. 




Useful though such developments may 
be, however, it seems clear that for many 
young people, the problems of occupation* 
al education cannot be solved by the 
schools and colleges alone. Indeed, until 
industiT. commerce, and public agencies 
join with our educational institutions in 
working out more effective ways for young 
people to gain initial employment and 
move ahead as they demonstrate greater 
competence and initiative, more than a 
third of the Nation's youth will never have 
a real career. As for the schools, they also 
will have to make considerable adjust- 
ments, not only by changes in the curricu- 
lum but by capitalizing on the resources 
represented by people and facilities outside 
the school. Toward that end. the schools 
will among other things establish flexible 
schedules so that young people may attend 
school part lime while working full time, or 
perhaps drop out for a semester or two and 
then return, and so that adults may enroll 
at various periods in their lives to learn new 
or broader skills. 

n equally compelling challenge to 
tomorrow's schools is that of char- 
acter development. The schools 
have always played a part in this complex 
process, of course, but the more traditional 
sources of influence have been the home, 
religious institutions, and the neighbor- 
hood. In earlier periods of American life, 
newspapers and other publications gave 
wide circulation to prevailing concepts of 
integrity and moral conduct, and persons 
seen as being exemplars of strong character 
were pointed to as models for young people 
to emulate. In combination, these various 
forces helped young people expand their 
behavioral horizons beyond an impulsive, 
childlike concentration on the gratification 
of immediate needs. Together they pro- 
moted conduct guided by a more mature 
concern for what is good and proper, a 
perception of long range goals and ac- 
complishments, a devotion to certain be- 
liefs and ideals, and the courage to follow 
them in the face of conflicting pressures. 
As a reflection of the larger society, the 
role of the schools was to reinforce these 
concepts. 

As America has become a more open, 
multicultural society, however, the values 
and influences of yesteryear have tended to 
lose their potence. Many parents no longer 
insist on a particular code of conduct. Both 
within the community and more especially 
through the mass media, young people are 
confronted by varied and sometimes con- 
flicting views of acceptable behavior and 
standards of right and wrong. The reli- 
gious institutions no longer exert great in- 
fluence on the mass of children and youth. 
Recognition and respect are given to per- 
sons for kinds of achievements that have no 
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After a hard day's work infields or factories, some youngsters have difficulty with 

night-school classes. 




connection with moral values, and f,i<>v6- 
lion to ethical standards and the courage 
lo adhere to them secin no longer to be 
newsworthy. The result is a gap in young 
people's development that commands 
priority attention if our society is lo remain 
stable. 

Tomorrow's schools will of necessity play 
a vital role in filling that gap. More than 
any other contemporary social institution, 
the school lends itself to providing young 
people firsthand contact with a community 
in which each person is respected as an 
individual without regard to color or 
family income or religious or ethnic back- 
ground, in which people sincerely care for 
one another, in which everyone is encour- 
aged to participate and to share in the 
rewards of accomplishing, and in which 
justice and fair play are the norm. The 
schools of today arc much more like this 
than were the schools of the past, and more 
of those of tomorrow are likely to thus 
exemplify the nature of a truly democratic 
society. In doing so they will also be called 
upon to encourage young people to iden- 
tify the values involved in the situations 
they encounter and the actions they take, 
helping them learn how to anticipate the 
consequences of those actions zad become 
sensitive to their effects on others. In these 
and other ways, the schools will be ex- 
pected to make important contributions to 
character development. 

Not just in this connection but as regards 
the learning process in general, tomorrow's 
education will begin early in the child's 
life. Self-motivation, attitudes toward 
others, the length of time that immediate 
gratification is postponed for more distant 
rewards, perceptions of complex phenom- 
ena, the ability to focus attention -all 
these are markedly influenced by the 
child's experiences in the period from birth 
to age five. Preliminary responses to this 
important fact have come in the establish- 
ment of Head Start programs and in the 
adoption by several States of legislation 
authorizing public funds for this purpose. 
The future will sec a broadening of the ef- 
fort and a refinement of it. so as to accom- 
modate the variables involved. Some of the 
more obvious of these variables are the 
availability or unavailability of the mother 
in the home, family income, the amoimtof 
the mother's education, and the numberof 
young children in the family. 

It is unlikely that the schools of tomor- 
row will take over the early education of 
children whose mothers are able to be with 
them for most or all of the day. who inter- 
act with them in a coherent and logical 
fashion, and who give them encourage- 
ment and support while at the same time 
setting educational tasks that require con- 
centration and effort. Where mothers arc 
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awiT.' ai \vork. however, and no substitute is 
able to provide such experiences, the 
schools can be expected to assume a main 
responsibility. Some will develop programs 
within school buildings, staffed by certified 
teachers. Some will involve mothers atul 
show them how to provide constructive 
educational experiences in the home. Some 
will use adolescents and senior citizens and 
others as volunteer aides. All in all. early 
childhood education will become much 
more comprehensive and varied. 

Also high on the agenda will be moves to 
find ways of forging stronger links among 
the schools and the other major institutions 
and organization,s of the community. In 
part these moves will be dictated by the 
fact that as society's increasing complexity 
places an increasing premium on knowl- 
edge and skill, the ciemand for education 
will exceed the ability of the schools and 
colleges to hantlle the job alone. Even more 
important will be a growing recognition 
that the school can contribute substantially 
to the development of the community it- 
self, and that the community can serve as a 
major learning resource as an object of 
study, as a setting for instruction, and as a 
source of people in addition to teachers 
who have important .skills lo impart. 
Models of this kind of relationship already 
are available. In New York State, for ex- 
ample. Syracuse University is cooperating 
with neighborhood school systems in 
operating learning resource centers at 
which an impressive list of community 
organizations and individuals participate 
in offering instruction. Empire State Uni- 
versity. a unit of the New York State Uni- 
versity, capitalizes on a wide range of re- 
sources within the Slate to enable students 
to obtain a college education away from 
conventional campuses. The University 
Without Walls and other open * institu- 
tions of higher education not only make 
similar use of resources outside the college 
campus but enable students to set sche- 
dules appropriate to their particular cir- 
cumstances and changing interests, per- 
haps interrupting their study from time to 
time, establishing combinations of part- 
time and full-time study, and in general 
making themselves at home both in the 
community and in the pursuit of further 
education. Many more of these commun- 
ity-school developments will characterize 
tomorrow's education. 

Concomitantly there will be an intensi- 
fied movement to address the rigidity that 
has come to afflict the Nation's ed\ication- 
al system as it has expanded and become 
more complex. The s^^mptoms of this 
affliction arc to be seen in an increased 
insulation of teachers and administrators 
from the community, the standardization 
of teaching approaches and proce- 
dures, a concern with material and status 
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rewards at the expense of such intrinsic re- 
wartis as the satisfactions that come Iro.m 
seeing children learn and become n\ore 
mature. Such developments are common 
features of large bureaucracies, and they 
result in inflexible institutions that are in- 
sensitive to the needs of the clients and un- 
able to respond effectively to changing de- 
mands. Democracies achieve flexibility 
largely through maintaining an uneasy 
stability among the tensions that arise from 
the \ ar\ing needs and goals of varying sec- 
tors of the society. The process is analogous 
to the existence of living organisms protect- 
ed by semipermeable membranes that 
permit water, oxygen, and food to come in 
and wastes to go out. Thus they avoid the 
destruction that would result from com- 
plete openness and the suffocation that 
would ensue from an airtight enclosure. To 
achieve the equivalent of the semiperme- 
able membrane the education system must 
be an alert participant in the larger 
society, sensitive to the interests of those it 
seeks to serve and ready to sift out those 
elements that are trivial or mi^jguided and 
bring into focus for study and response 
those that are relevant and important, 

entativcly, at least, several ap- 
proach es a re now b e i ng tried 
toward counteracting the rigidity of 
our educational system, with results that to 
date have concededly been more promising 
than effective. The most common is the in- 
clusion of parents and community action 
groups in the planning and evaluation of 
school programs. Another lies in decentra- 
lizing the administrative structure, Detroit, 
for example, is divided into eight regions, 
each of which has an elected school board 
with a considerable degree of autonomy. A 
third is to establish alternative schools that 
provide students and their parents with op- 
tions; the Los Angeles City School District 
has 30 or more of these institutions, 
.Another possibility is the proposal that 
parents be given vouchers that could be ap- 
plied to the tuition at any accredited 
school. .All of these approaches have at 
least as many weaknesses as attractions. 
For the alternative school, for example, it 
is no small task to attract sufficient stu- 
dents to operate within the public school 
district s average per-pupil costs and to re- 
cruit a full staff of teachers who are at the 
same time competent and congenial to the 
basic ideas involved. Such departures from 
tradition never th el ess serve to a lert 
teachers and administrators that the 
schools of tomorrow will succeed only if 
they become more flexible, more sensitive, 
in effect more human. 

There will also be a more extensive 
application of advances made in science 
and technology, continuing a trend that is 
now well established in the schools. The 
behavioral sciences in particular have had 
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a significant intluence. "Practice makes 
perfect. 'the 1 8th century teacher believed, 
insisting that the child repeatedly recite the 
alphabet, meticulously memorize the 
Scriptures, endlessly intone his sums - his 
enthusiasm stimulated where necessary by 
use of the hickory stick. These were the 
principles of teaching in schools where 
more than half the pupils dropped out 
after no more than three years of instruc- 
tion. Psychological studies have long since 
documented rhe importance of motivation, 
of helping students perceive the signifi- 
cance of what they are trying to learn, of 
encouragement, and of relating classroom 
work to the realities of life outside the 
school. Such findings of social psychology 
will increasingly help to shape classroom 
procetkires during the years ahead, par- 
ticularly toward capitalizing on the 
demonstrated importance of the child's 
friends in determining school progress and 
in broadening the introduction of such 
practices as youth- tutoring-youth pro- 
grams, cross- age teaching, group learning 
projects, and other enterprises that bring 
the dynamics of human interaction to 
bear. 

Though the word "technology" under- 
standably has sometimes raised the hackles 
of teachers, particularly when it has seem- 
ed to imply that education would somehow 
become completely mechanized, techno- 
logical instruments and procedures prop- 
erly applied will similarly assume greater 
importance in the classroom of the future, 
and their role today is not inconsiderable. 
Technology is part and parcel of the 
modern textbook and its accompanying 
exercise materials, and rnost teachers 
would agree that contemporary texts offer 
ways of stimulating and guiding learning 
far beyond anything available in the past. 
Similarly valuable are such varying prod- 
ucts of technology as the increasingly 
sophisticated achievement and psychologi- 
cal test, the overhead projector (now used 
by teachers nearly as much as the black- 
board), the tape recorder, and videotape 
equipment. The future can be expected to 
bring not simply a wider use of such 
products of technology but a broader un- 
derstanding of their limitations as well as 
their potential, and of their appropriate 
role. Educational television, programed 
materials, and computer-assisted instruc- 
tion have not replaced the teacher, nor will 
they. To learn to read, to acquire an un- 
derstanding of the basic principles under- 
lying a scientific phenomenon, to gain 
meaning and satisfaction from listening to 
a musical performance ~ such achieve- 
ments have as their primary requirement a 
determined, sustained effort on the part of 
the learner. 

Moreover, students need to gain recogni- 
tion for successful performance, to be 
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KJvc'u c'lKoiirai^rnu'iu to tiv n^nm wIum 
tlun- not siu^vsshil, and to appioacli 
then work with a sense of their personal 
value as human heings. Perhaps there are 
stucients who are so stronglv motivated and 
self-confident that they can faro rea.sonablv 
.well on their own. For the irreai niajoritv. 
however, learning without human interac- 
tion can be tolerateci onlv for short periods 
of time. For such students the teachrr is ir- 
replaceable, and technological devices can 
be helpful only insofar as thev serve 
particular purposes within the teacher's 
overall strateg>-. Thus useci thev are with- 
out question very valuable. Certain kinds 
of information can he conveved bv instruc- 
tional television, for example, far more 
vividly, more precisely, more clearlv. and 
more con vincinu^jy than hv a teachers 
description. Programed materials are ex- 
tremely helpful for certain kinds of step- 
by-step learning. Computer-assisted in- 
struction can not only address an indivi- 
dual student s specific needs and deficien- 
cies but analyze and synthesize his or her 
responses in numerous useful wavs Such 
products of tcchnolog). can he expected to 
play an increasingly important role in the 
classroom to the extent that thev give 
greater play to the stimulation, encourage- 
ment, and guidance of human beings^by 
takmg advantage of the persistence, pre- 
cision, and laborsaving characteristics of 
the machine. 

In summary, the agenda of tomorrow's 
education will include the development of 
educational programs capable of reaching 
those thousands of children who today do 
not gain so much as a primarv education, 
the establishment of approaches aimed at 
helping youth make a constructive transi- 
tion to adulthood, and provisions for 
collaboration among the schools anci busi- 
ness and industry towarci enabling voung 
people to find meaningful careers. It will 
include placing greater emphasis on char- 
acter development, establishing programs 
for children who do not obtain adequate 
educational experiences in their homes, 
and enlisting other major social institutions 
to join in the educative process as part of 
the community school concept. There will 
be a conscious effort to reduce the bureau- 
cratic rigidity of the schools, and the 
capability of the schools and colleges to 
respond to new circumstances will be en- 
hanced by more widespread applications of 
science and technolog)'. 

In all these various ways education will 
build on today and yesterdav to meet the 
challenges of tomorrow. As in the past, it 
will know its failures as well as its successes. 
Slowly on some occasions, rapidly, on 
others, it will change reHecting in either 
case the emerging requirements and goals 
of the larger society of which it is so inte- 
gral a part. 159 ° 
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y \S2 \ . nwu of 
comtntTcc* in this 
count rv ami 
ahroatl rccoirni/t'ti 
the superior dock- 
ing facilitit^s of the* 
port oi' Boston, 
and to many of tht* 
town's 50.000 in- 
habitants the names of its wharfs 
"Rowt' s." for example, and "L-ewis" and 
' r" and "Long " were svnonyTnous with 
eariiing a livelihood. For with them came 
a demand for skills of a more sophis- 
ticated character than the simple require- 
ments of Colonial life. Competent chand- 
lers, map makers, bookkeepers, and the 
like were hard to come by, however, for 
several generations of the town's youth 
had been left inadequately prepared to 
enter the vibrant life of the community in 
which they lived. 

The system of public instruction at the 
time consisted of several primary schools 
providing rudimentary instruction for 
children from four to seven years of age 
and a few English grammar schools offer- 
ing elemental studies for pupils up to age 
14. And there was, of course, the re- 
nowned Public Latin School, founded in 
1635. But the Latin School (long regard- 
ed as the preparatorv' school for Harvard) 
was essentially conducted for the "haves " 
of the town the sons of the clerg\' and 
the bankers and the physicians. For the 
chiltlren of the artisans, the small mer- 
chants, the seamen, there remained only 
the school (;f life. 

These were the circumstances that in 
1820 led the Boston School Committee to 
form a snbr( onnnttee to consider the 
tr)wn*s educational needs. Said its subse- 
quent report : 

The mode of nistrurtiou now (idoptcd 
and the hmnches of knowlcdi^c that arc 
tauiiht at our Ene^lish grarrirriar schools 
arc not sufficiently extensive, nor other- 
wise calculated to bring powers of the 
mind into operation, nor to qualify youth 



to [ill usefully and respectably many of 
(hose stations, both public and private, in 
which he ma\ be placed A parent who 
wishes to j^iie his child an education that 
shall fit him for active life, and shall 
serve as a foundation for eminence in his 
profession . whether mercantile or 
mechanical, is under the necessity of 
ilivina; him a different education from 
an\ which our public schools can now 
furn ish 

The committee therefore recommended 
"the f(iunding of a seminary to be called 
the Knglish Classical School." and at a 
town meeting held in Faneuil Hall on 
January 15, 1821. the citizens of Boston 
voted for its establishment. Thus was 
created the Nation's first public high 
school in the sense that we now use that 
term. (Its name, incidentally, was soon 
changed, the word "high" being substi- 
tuted for "classical " and it was as English 
High School that it attracted national 
emulation.) 

\ow it happened at that tinie that a 
2!^vear ()ld mathematics instructor from 
Harvard had reached a major decision in 
his career. George Barrell Emerson had 
suffered from failing eyesight for some 
time and his nature had taken a more 
contemplative turn than that of his more 
didactic fellows at the University, His 




English High School as it appears today. 



favorite pastime consisted of engaging in 
conversations and reflections on the art of 
leaching with gentlemen of like tempera- 
ment. As a consequence young Emerson 
formed the opinion that most of those 
practicing this art were at best ham- 
handed. 

"I came to the conclusion," he wrote 
later, "that my former course as a 
teacher had been more savage and 
heathenish than Christian, and that if I 
should ever have another opportunity of 
teaching and governing boys. I would try 
whether they could not be managed by 
appealing to the highest motives by which 
human beings can be moved and to them 
alone." 

It was with that determination in mind 
that he replied to an advertisement in the 
Boston Sentinel and was elected the 
English Classical School's first head- 
master. Emerson regarded the oppor- 
tunity as an experiment, and on the 
opening day of classes shared his educa- 
tional credo with a sub-master, two 
ushers (assistant teachers), and an ori- 
ginal student body numbering 102. all 
boys; 

/ intend to have perfect order. 

! never intend to strike a blow. 

! shall never doubt a hoy's word until he 

proves himself a liar. 

i shall never listen to one boy's word 

against another. 

I shall not urge boys to surpass each 
other but every one of them to surpass 
himself: to be a better scholar and a 
truer gentleman today than he had been 
yesterday. 

Fifty years later a member of that first 
class, the Honorable J. Wiley Edmands. 
compared his experiences in other Boston 
schools with his days at English High : 

"In the former, the boys studied by 
compulsion: in the other, they were 
actuated by ambition to learn. In the 
one. the perfect recitation, word for word 
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froiM thr hook, was ihr task: in the 
I .» undcr.st.uidin^i. ol tlu' suhjcci 

was ihr f)ri.u'i|)al ohjrt i. lUr one ( ulii 
v.iird ihr infiTU)rv: the othc. tlir think 
in,u and itMsoninjr fat uliit's. In lUv nuc. 
it'.n was ihr compelling inotivf of ()})t'(li. 
rncr to ausirrr ndf. in the othn was 
nuuLial jrtHHi will and muliial rcspcci 
I>t'i\vvrn trachrr and pupil. In the one 
was thr tii.stiplinc of ihr fciulf: in ilir 
oihtT. that of irproof and advitc. " 

TJit' siir of this rnIi^i;hitMU'tl appnMt h 
ItMinin.ir was a ihnv storv hrick school 
house located on Derne Siieet in a sf)ot 
now oceupied hy the Massachusetts Stale 
Mouse. The third Hoot was fitted with 
crutle tie.sk.s and henches of hare pine h)r 
the hoys, while the master's desk of the 
same material was sti ate^ri^alIv located 
near the only source of warmth in the 
school, an open fireplace. The second 
.slt)ry was ot cupied hv i,M.nnmar and 
'^•.niin^ schools. And on the ground floor 
(niar\elous to hehold) were stationed the 
It)wn Watch and Hero I-ire Kngine \o. 
f). It is re(()nied that occasionally the siu 
<l<'nts found the lure t)f a fire consider 
ahh slron^rer than th<'ir thirst for knowl 
-d^^r. Ihc kindly headmasiei. however 
"'•vci dealt harshly with sut h departure's 
'jom f)erfeet order. 

I he ' ratio siudiorum" int hided 
.iiicient and nuidern hiM^rv. 
.>lK<I)ia. elfnirntsof aits and s( it-iu fs. 
sacred Kcogiaphy. rhetoric and coniposi 
tion. ,^'eoInelry. natural f)hilosof)hy . 
hteiatuie and forensics. natural theoloirv 
">*nal philosophy, and "evideMces of 
C:hristianiiy. - In addition. leHectini^ a 
^■ankee (oncern with prac ticality, there 
were heavy com cnt i a t ions of iiavii^ation. 
''ookkeeping. suiveyinir. mensuration and 
asironoini( al calculations, and (onstruc 
tion and ust- of niatlu-inat ical instru 
rncnts. .AikI so foi over a luiiidretl yeais 
he curriculum reinainetl (with the addi 
ion of modern lani<ua,i;es). to the im 
nense satisfattion of the cf)ininunity it 
erved. 

Town pride in the school was given a 
f)ecial push hy a strange thing that hap 
>ened aim )st with the first graduating 
lasses. Altlu)ugh the school had heen 
oiueiyed of as a terminal educa 
ion with the hoys studying for three 
ears (or less) and then taking joh.s so 
<'I1 did the faculty perform its task, so 
ifused with the "spirit of Fnglish High 
. h(»or' were the youngsters who stufiied 
icre. that the universities and colleges 
und its graduates as well prepared' for 
.t^her studies as any who had attended 

[)uhht and private preparatory 
hools. Nor (lid it fail in its original oh 
Hve. Within a few years, positions of 
wer in the ar(»as of puhlic service. 
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Boston s En^Ush lU^h School (an a IS2l) from skvU'h.s /)v fonnvr frntuls. 



f^^Jnking. commerce, and the trades wert 
idled from the ranks of English High 
School men. 

Starting in ahout the I860.s. the 
population of the citv (and the student 
hody of English High School) began to 



f-.L'^w^r, ...nii> ui mose Stations both nnhl r n 



aadres.sed in 1821. Talented hut trapped 
a child of black. Spani.sh-speaking. and 
hlue collar white families had little in the 
way of a "mode of instruction to qualify 
youth to fill usefully and respectably 
many of those stations both public and 



Names like O'Connor. Duclos. Weiscopf 
and Bornstein appeared with increasing 
frequency among the formerly Anglo- * 
Saxon cla.ss rosters and graduation lists 
People at all levels in ail sections in- 
creasingly looked upon English High as , .„ me neart ol bostons 

tht r own speaal school, the key to social richest complex of educational and cuh 
and economic ascendancy for their chih tural institutions. Its program design 
dren m the new land. centers around the development of a fine 

in one respect the Boston of a century arts career education curriculum The 
fatoi differed little from other urban cen- goal is to provide a valid response to the 
:crs across the comurv Th.. rrr..,^-; ,.,r ruwk r>r iKo , • • ^» ^" 

needs ot the community s youth, for then 



Supported not only by minority groups 
hut also by generations of the schools 
alumm. a movement developed which re- 
suited in the construction in 1973 of a 
new "home'* for English High a ten 
•story high-rise in the heart of Boston s 



tcrs across the country. The growing 
affluence of the middle class! the 
proliferation of private and parochial 
secondary schools, the flight to suhurhia 
had l(dt behind a secondary .school popu 
lation with entirely different needs than 
th.ose which English High had by that 



. V , " / ine lownc wit 

time been meetmg for 140 years. Thus in honor and achievement.'' 



IS among Boston's young people a broad 
range of creative talent in the areas of 
painting and sculpture, music, and 
drama. Thus as it has been since 18*^1 
Boston's English High School is .seeking 
to provide '*ihe lownc with graduates of 



a circular twist of history, tlie Boston 
system faceci the same basic problem in 
the 196()s that the town fathers had 



—ROB CARROLL 

Assisranr Dirtxror of Staff Development. 

Boston Publit Srhools 
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Discovering America 




ihi'v wiTi' soini* 
linu's luinllv hni^iM 
ili.in a ilm'i' l)v 

fill' t'.ini. As 
tlu'v grew in si/i* 
and nuinl)tM-. ihi'v 
lolcl us whi) wc 
were as a people 
and as a Nation. Thev defined us. They 
provided reassurante, inspired fear, and 
were reliMUless in iheir di'iiM ininaiion lo 
lead us lo virtue and sui < < in this lifi' 
and (ill llieir earlv versiiMi>. .it liMst) sal- 
vation in the next. 

Perliaps inspired by the lessons learned 
from iheni. thousands of Americans will 
m.irk the Bicenii-iinial by visits to the Na- 
tion's historical shrines and monuments. 
The Boston Commons and Bunker Mill, 
bulependence Hall and the Liberty Bell. 
Mount \'ernon and the Lincoln Memo- 
rial. Hven the first visit will be like a re- 
turn. Still, inany will doubtless fail to re- 
call where they first heard about the 
great places of .America and about the 
hero(\s and patriotism that inspired them. 

Come lo think of • • ^cre did we first 
learn about Paul Rccr. George Wash- 
ington. Thomas Jcfftf and Benjamin 
Franklin? Where did wc fmd them, 
sketched in larger than life proportions, 
and when did we form such lasting im- 
pressions of them? Over a span of nearly 
300 years, where did wc fmd this com- 
mon bond of understanding and rev- 
erence? How does it happen that the Pil- 
grims. New Amsterdam, and the Virginia 
settlers seem about as real lo us as they 
must liave seemed to school children in 
ihe Republic's earliest years? 

The answer is of course the American 
schoolbook. the textbook. Not the broad- 
cast media or even the daily newspaper 
(although they have certainly helped) but 
those ' Guardians of Tradition, " as 
the writer Ruth Miller Elson called 
them classroom texts, dating from the 
Horri Book and the New England Primer 
and extending in an unbroken flow of 
type to the handsomely bound, colorfully 
illustrated series of our own day. With 
major assists from the adoption of free 
public schools, and later compulsory 
school attendance laws, they shaped the 
learning process in the United Stales, and 
lo a significant degree the character of 
ihe Nation itself. 
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In the beginning, their function was 
not so nuieh to eiiiieate as to indoctri- 
nate, .md in fact inilocirinalion remaiiu'd 
a chief if not the chief purj)ose until 
nioiiern times. For the first settler, the 
purpose in living was to save one's soul. 
The Bible was the instrument of salva- 
tion. Obviously, to know the Bible it was 
necessarv to be able to read it. Logically 
ami inevitably then, concern for literacy 
became secondary only to satisfaction of 
the basic needs of food and shelter. 

Mprr AN 

American selection 

or 

Jjcffons i^Rcadingand Speaking. 

CALCVLATtD 

To iMPRovK the MINDS and rtkfinb 
the TASl^ ot; YUUTli: 

AND A t^^O, 

Toin^^^oftthem5Ii,lheG^0^A^"V»Hl»TORy', 
ana PotiTicVPOM^t^HiT^D aTATti, 

^. TO WHICH AM FillUXIO, 

'Mviti In Etocu rtOH» *nd Dirictioki for «JipffU 
3 fing ihi prUcIpal Paiiidwi oftho MiMO. 

\ , » » J 11 0 ' 

ifVrniRD PART, of a Grammatical 
^ In5titUT*£ of the EnolIsh Lanouaob. 

^ — • •• ■ ' • > 

NOAH NyEfiSTERr^W" 

UTKOR «f " OU»E1TAT10N» cn EHOUIM LaN- 
\«qAOt," «« CoUlCTlOH of ItlAY* wS FOOITIVI 

^fhmas and M^rtwis THIRD EDITION, 
Wiib -mwr cotHCTiom m* luraoviMinTi, by iIm 

AWTHOH. 

<*• Btem «;ih iht fftfinr In Hi» Cra.»lt t Lit ih« fiift WmU b« 
lifji* b« WASHINGTON.* —MiRAHAU. 

The first textbooks to become widely 
used were not readers they came a little 
later but ' spellers." almost as if the 
Colonists had taken literally the opening 
statement of the Gospel according to 
St. John: "In the beginning was the 
Word. . . " St. John was hardly talking 
about spelling, but in Colonial days and 
well into the I9th century, words as such 
were seen as the beginning of learning. 
Long lists of words, multisyllabic and 
often esoteric, with little if any attention 
paid to their meaning and none of the 
modern publisher's concern for levels of 
ability and interest. 

Each speller (and the subsequent read- 
ers and geographies and penmanship 
texts and others) was the product of an 
individual author. Today's school chil- 
dren doubtless have no notion of the 
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names of the writers responsible for the 
array of textbooks they use, but even .so 
ihey have probably heard of Webster an(i 
McCuiffey, They would not be so at ease, 
however, with the casual organization of 
the early spelling texts. One author migh 
decide to expand his speller by including 
the Declaration of bulependence or the 
Const it u.t ion. or both. Another, not to hi 
outdone, would introduce some moral 
tales and perhaps even a little arithmetic 

In any case, the textbook determined 
what the teacher taught and what the 
students were expected to learn. The a[> 
proach was memorization. Prodded by 
the teacher, the scholars painfully workeci 
their way from one lesson to the next, re- 
peating the words aloud so endlessly that 
by the end of the term they had theore- 
tically absorbed every page. Well, actual- 
ly, not every page. Sonie they were bless- 
edly allowed to skip. These were the 
pages given over to advertisements of 
other works available from the publisher, 
well larded with glowing recommencia- 
tions of their value testimonials, we 
would call them from presumably dis- 
tinguished experts. A work by John Jen- 
kins entitled Art of Writing, published in 
1813, included 329 such endorsements! 

Nor were any readers left in doubt as 
to what they were likely to encounter be 
tween the (usually leather) covers of a 
text. The title of Noah Webster's blue 
backed spelling book, for example, was 
An American Selection of Lessons In 
Readinfj^ and ^jxhhnig Calculated to Im 
prove the Mnds and Refine the Taste of 
Youth. And Ai^o to Instruct Them In 
the Geography, History, and Politics of 
the U.S. To Which Are Prefixed Rules In 
Elocution, and Directions for Expressing 




the Ptincifuil Passtons of the Mind llctti^ 
the Third Part of the Gratti mat teal Itistt 
tute of the English Language Such re 
sounding titles seemed to give books an 
extraordinary stability. Webster was able* 
to describe the 1809 edition of his text as 
the "Thirtieth Revised Impression." three 
million copies of which had already been 
sold by that time. 

It is noteworthy that Webster empha 
sized that his reader contained an 
"American" selection of lessons. The ear 
lier textbooks had of couise been iin 
ported from England or reprinted from 
English editions, and thus reflected Bri- 
tish standards and verities. The outbreak 
of the Revolution rendered them instantly 
ob-jlcte. Thfv wer;* "un-American." at 
least to the extent that they failed to prop 
erly portray the British in general and 
the king in particular as rogues and vil- 
lains. So in the function of the textbook 
as indoctrinator. a layer of politics was 
for a time placed on top of the more fun- 
damental purpose of seeking "to improve 



the Minds and Refine the Taste" of 
young people. 

Toward this latter end the 19th ciMi- 
tui7 schoolbooks showed a v^^orld in 
which hard work and virtuous living al- 
ways led to success and happiness. The 
scale of values in such a world held thai 
virtue was of greater worth than intellect. 
While literacy was acknowledged to be 
essential, scholarship was suspect. By 
1850 llu- rigid dogma of particular re- 
ligious sects had given way to more 
generalized conce[)ts of morals and 
ethics, with the emphasis being shifted to 
itidividual virtue and goodness. The idea 
nevertheless persisted that the essence of 
leiT-ning was not the acquisition of knowl- 
edge as such but pre;:^?ration for a noble 
life. Admirable though our forefathers 
were, however, it is difficult to believe 
that they acquired their virtue solely from 
their schoolbooks. The contributions of 
McGuffey's texts were without question 
great, J>ut their contents would in fact 
seem to have been far over the heads of 




their youthful readers. A modern analysis 
of the volume in his series addressed to 
second-graders, for example, showed the 
vocabulary to be at the eighth-grade level 
of difficulty, suggesting that youngsters 
140 years i»go either were a collection of 
whii kids or that they found McGuffey's 
works gibberish. That the latter was the 
case would not really have mattered 
much, however, since the essence of 
schooling was not so much to impart 
knowledge and understanding as to win- 
now out those youngsters unable to sur- 
vive the discipline of endless memoriza- 
tion. Nevertheless the texts did serve as 
warehouses for contemporary "truths" 
and as a source of authority for both 
teachers and parents. They thus per- 
formed a powerful and useful function, 
for whatever the faults of rote memoriza- 
tion, the intermingled facts and fancies 
contained in the early textbooks became 
fixed in the national consciousness. 

Perhaps ihr most basic of the truths 
they sought to convey centered around 
the proposition that rural people were in- 
herently "better" than urban people. In 
the country, a person's character was 
formed by nature, with the result that he 
wasn't likely to get smart-alecky, like 
those city slickers. Becoming wealthy was 
fine, in fact admirable, so long as it 
didn't involve becoming citified. In 
general, the ideal American was a male 
white Protestant who made his living by 
farming. 

Such indoctrination has largely faded 
with the passage of time, and for that 
matter the word "textbook" itself has be- 
come less than satisfactory in identifying 



thf array of st-paralr instructional pro 
I ducts soim-ihifig ovrr 300.000. accorii- 
ing lo rcliahir cstirnairs from which ihr 
icachcr can now select. New dimensions 
have heen brou.s^hl to the classroom hv 
such advances as films and videotapes, 
and the computer has led to the concept 
of the learning "system. " With the text- 
book as the core, a system may include 
integrated supplementary films, activity 
books, programed te.Kts. manipulative de 
vices, workbooks, and simulation kits. 
^ Feedback" another computer borrow- 
ing is built into the system in the form 
of tests which the pupil scores to discover 
almost immediately if learning has oc 
curred or whether "recvcling"' is required. 
Diagnosis and progress checks ai frequent 
intervals help both teacher and pupil 
identify areas where further studv or in 
•SI ruction is needed. 

■'Sui)plementarv" Is • kev word. Sup 
plementarv to what.> U nv. to the basic 
(or l)asal) textbook. Studies in child de 
velopment have documented the fact of 
individual differences: In any group of 
individuals, v hatever their age, there will 
be a range of abilities, aptitudes, in 
tereMs. and experience. The te.vtbook 
mav l)e designed for an • average " fifth 
grade, with content scientifically selected 
tn interest voungsters in the 9 io-jl age 
range Hut the realitv is thjr for some of 
those tdth-grade pupils the content will 
be oveilv simple, while for others it will 
be much too challenging. Knter. theti. 
the supplements, which widen the range 
;».id in< r{ a.se the depth to an extent be 
vond the capacitv of anv single textbook. 

Meanwhile the preparation and con- 
t'Tir of instrurtional materials have be- 
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come far more complex than in the for- 
rnative vears of our Nations life. Where- 
•is the early authors wrote or assembled 
nu- entire conte nt of their work.s. today's 
trxt IS the end i)rnauct of a team of re- 
st-archers, curriculum specialists, subject 
matter specialists, and editors. Webster 
and McGuffey could hope to include in a 
U-w small volumes all the knowledge con- 




^ , xaj!^%^ t?Arf^t 

sidered necessary for their pupils; such 
phenomena as the industrial revolution, 
the age of technology, and the "knowl- 
edge explosion" lay far in the future 
Today's fourth- or fifth-grade pupil, how- 
ever, may spend an entire school year 
studying the history of one State or ex- 
ploring a single aspect of mathematics or 
literature Similarly, the teacher will 
probably use completely separate text- 
books for arithmetic, reading, science 
and health. The spellers and readers of 
tbe 18th and I9th centuries made a Na 
tion literate through a smattering of 
reading selections, arithmetic, and history- 
that theoretically summed up all that 
mankind had learned. Today's primary 
-school child may be grappling with the 
basic concepts of our economic system. 

In any case, despite television, despite 
the proliferation of films and filmstrips 
and magazines and paperbacks, the text 
book itself remains the basic instrument 
of how and what Americans learn. It is 
worth noting that during the past 20 
years the nur^-r - of textbooks has more 
than tripled : i- ificallv planned as to 
grade level, c • , ,Iy illustrated, built on 
res.'arched fo,i .j.s. they continue to 
serve the basic unifying an(i organizing 
functions established by Webster and ' 
McGuffey and rhe others the fundameti 
tal introduction to the American wav of 
life. 



—RICHARD C. SPITZER 



Manaifcr. Govt-rnmrni Affairs 
Sc/cncc Research As^wKriaies. Inc. 
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Itus'tration Sources 



)age 3 Brown Brothers. 5 (top) Library of Congress; (bottom) The Butler Institute of American Art; 6 Peter A. Juley and Son from the Addison 
3allery of American Art; 7 (top and right) Library of Congress; (bottom) The History of the Horn Book: 8 (top) Library of Congress; (bottom) 
Culver Pictures. Irz.; 10 The Illustrated London News (January. 1849). 



)age 13 Library of Congress; 14 Library of Congress; 15 PHOTO RESEARCHERS (Bruce Roberts); 16 BLACK STAR (Dennis Brack); 1 8 
Jbrary of Congress. 19 The Bettmann Archive. Inc.; 20-24 Library of Congress. 



)age 27 University of Kansas; 29 Kansas State University; 30 (top) Library of Congress; (bottom) The Pennsylvania Gazette (Eugene IVIopsik): 
M Carleton College; 32 Vassar College; 35 University of Nebraska; 35 National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant 
colleges. 



)age41 Museum of the City of New York (Jacob Riis); 44 (top) HEDRICH-BLESSING (ji... "-"edr ch); (bottom) Brown Brothers. Inc.; 45 Brown 
brothers. Inc.; 46 (top left) BLACK STAR (Shelly Katz): (top right) Educational Facilities Labor^.*'-. ies (George S. Zimbel); (bottom) Educational 
•acilities Laboratories (Ron Partridge); 49 and 50 Library of Congress. 



lage 53 U S. Office of Education (Alyce Jackson); 55 (left) The Bettmann Archive. Inc.; (right) Library of Congress; 58 The Emma Willard 
;chool: 60 The Martin Luther King Library; 61 and 62 Library of Congress; 63 BLACK STAR (Ivan Massar); 64 PIX. Inc. (Paul Conklin). 



lages 67-69 Library of Congress; 70 (top) Culver Pictures. Inc.; (bottom) Library of Congress; 71 (top) Xavier University; (bottom) John 
roha. 72 U S Office of Education; 75 National Catholic Education Association; 76 International fvluseum of Photography. George Eastman 
louse: 77 (top) Martin Luther King Library, (bottom) Library of Congress; 78 Library of Congress. 



age 82 (top and bottom left) Library of Congress; (top right) U S. Department of Agriculture: (bottom right) U.S. Office of Education (Alyce 
ackson); 83 The Bettmann Archive. Inc.; 84 (top) Library of Congress; (bottom) BLACK STAR (Shelly Katz); 85 (top left and right) Culver 
'ictures. Inc.; (bottom) PHOTO RESEARCHERS (Bruce Roberts); 86 (top and middle) Library of Congress; (bottom) The Washington Star 
Joseph Silverman): 89 (top) Library of Congress; (bottom) BLACK STAR (Declan Haun); 90 Culver Pictures. Inc.: 93 The New York Times. 94 
Inited Press International Photo 



age 98 (top) Library of Congress; (bottom left) U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity; (bottom right) The Bettmann Archive. Inc.; 99 Library of 
Congress. 100 Brown Brothers. Inc.: 101 (top) Culver Pictures. Inc.; (bottom) Brown Brothers. Inc.; (bottom left and right) Library of Congress; 
04-107 The Chatauqua Institution. 



age 113 Library of Congress; 114 (top) Library of Congress; (middle) BLACK STAR (Dennis Brack); (bottom) Lorraine Gray: 115 (left) 
LACK STAR (Jack Jafee); (middle top and bottom) Library of Congress; 116 BLACK STAR (Ivan Massar); 117 U.S. Office of Education; 118 
lational Education Association: 119 Yale University Archives; 1 20 Kalamazoo Puuiic Library: 1 21 (top) Michigan Department of State: 
)ottom) Michigan Education Association; 122 Michigan Education Association. 



age 126 (top) Museum of the City of New York; (bottom) Library of Congress: 1 27 Library of Congress; 1 28 (top left) Smithsonian Institution; 
Dottom) The Bettmann Archive. Inc.; 1 29 (top) Library of Congress; (bottom) I.D. Ltd. (G. Zimbel); 1 30 National Association of State 
iniversities and Land-Grant Colleges; 1 31 (top) Indiana Historical Society; (bottom) Library of Congress; 1 32 Library of Congress; 134 
ntioch College; 136 Brown Brothers. Inc. 



age 139 PIX. Inc. (Ricardo Ferro). 140 Library of Congress: 141 BLACK STAR (Shelly Katz): 142 (left) U.S. Office of Education; (right) 
averford College: 143 The James Van Der Zee Institute. 144 (top^ Gerald Holly; (bottom) The Moorland-Spingarn Research Center. Howard 
niversity, 145 (left) Dillard University; (right) Library of Congress: 148 The Alexander Graham Bell Association; 149 Gallaudet College: 150 
op) Gallaudet College; (bottom) Library of Congress: 151 The Council for Exceptional Children. 



age 1 56 U.S. Uff'ce of Education. i 57 (top) BLACK STAR (Declan Haun); (bottom left) National Association of State Universities and Land- 
rant Colleges: (bottom nght) BLACK STAR (Chuck Rogers^: 1 58 Rutgers University; 159 (top) MAGNUM (Constantine Manos); (bottom) 
.S. Office of Education; 160 BLACK STAR (Chuck Rogers); 161 Library of Congress; 163 (totem pole) and 167 (Mt. Rushmore) U.S. 
epartment of Interior: 1 64 ("Abe Ur -j Illinojs"). 166 ("Annie Get Your Gun"), 1 67 ('"Billy the Kid"), and 1 68 ("Porgy and Bess") The 
ew York Public Library: 1 65 ("Batf • r:> ^ " e Big HotV") ML-'^f.^um of the American Indian; 1 65 ("The Covered Wagon"). 166 ("The Gold 
ush"). and 170 ("The Freshman") X a- Mu^^eum of Mo6e(ri A-'t. 



ige 174 (left) HEDRICH-BLESSIN3 Jim Hedrich); (right) System Develcpmoiii Corporation; 175 BLACK STAR (Paul Barton); 176 (top) 
brary of Congress; (bottom) Museuiv,of the City of New York: 1 78 ^^op) Liti;ary of Congress; (middle left) BLACK STAR (Shelly Katz); (middle 
jht) Library of Congress: (bottom) U S. National Archives. 1 79 and 1 80 Bos'.on Public Schools; 181 (top) Library of Congress; (right) 
ational Institute cf Education; 1 82 National 'nstitule of Education; 1 83 {le\*-'^ National Institute of Education; (right) Library of Congress; 1 84 
ottom) MAGNUM (Cornell Capa): itop) The Essex Institute 
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